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CHARACTERS 


“JoHNNY-THE-PRIEsT” 

Two LonasHoREMEN ~ 

A Postman 

Larry, bartender 

Curis. CHRISTOPHERSON, captain of the barge Simeon Winthrop 
Martuy Owen 

Anna CuHRISTOPHERSON, Chris’s daughter 

THREE MEN OF A STEAMER’S CREW 

Mat Burke, a stoker 

Jounson, deckhand on the barge 


SCENES 
ACT I 


“Johnny-the-Priest’s” saloon near the water front, New York 
City. 
ACT II 


The barge, Simeon Winthrop, at anchor in the harbor of Prov- 
incetown, Mass. Ten days later. 


ACT III 
Cabin of the barge, at dock in Boston. A week later. 


ACT IV 


The same. Two days later. 


“ANNA CHRISTIE” 


ACT ONE 


Scene. “JOHNNY-THE-PRIEST’S” saloon near South Street, 
New York City. The stage is divided into two sections, show- 
ing a small back room on the right. On the left, forward, of 
the barroom, a large window looking out on the street. Beyond 
it, the main entrance—a double swinging door. Farther back, 
another window. The bar runs from left to right nearly the 
whole length of the rear wall. In back of the bar, a small show- 
case displaying a few bottles of case goods, for which there is 
evidently little call. The remainder of the rear space in front 
of the large mirrors is occupied by half-barrels of cheap whisky 
of the “nickel-a-shot” variety, from which the liquor is drawn by 
means of spigots. On the right is an open doorway leading to 
the back room. In the back room are four round wooden tables 
with five chairs grouped about each. In the rear, a family en- 
trance opening on a side street. 

It is late afternoon of a day in fall. 

As the curtain rises, JOHNNY is discovered. ‘“JOHNNY-THE- 
PRIEST” deserves his nickname. With his pale, thin, clean- 
shaven face, mild blue eyes and white hair, a cassock would 
seem more suited to him than the apron he wears. Neither his 
voice nor his general manner dispel this illusion which has made 
him a personage of the water front. They are soft and bland. 
But beneath all his mildness one senses the man behind the 
mask—cynical, callous, hard as nails. He is lounging at ease 
behind the bar, a pair of spectacles on his nose, reading an 
evening paper. 

Two longshoremen enter from the street, wearing their work- 
ing aprons, the button of the union pinned conspicuously on the 
caps pulled sideways on their heads at an aggressive angle. 
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FIRST LONGSHOREMAN. (as they range themselves at the bar) 
Gimme a shock. Number Two. (He tosses a coin on the bar). 

SECOND LONGSHOREMAN. Same here. (JoHNNY sets two 
glasses of barrel whisky before them). 

FIRST LONGSHOREMAN. Here’s luck! (The other nods. They 
gulp down their whisky). 

SECOND LONGSHOREMAN. (putting money on the bar) Give 
us another. 

FIRST LONGSHOREMAN. Gimme a scoop this time—lager and 
porter. I’m dry. 

SECOND LONGSHOREMAN. Same here. (JoHNNY draws the 
lager and porter and sets the big, foaming schooners before 
them. They drink down half the contents and start to talk 
together hurriedly in low tones. The door on the left is swung 
open and warry enters. He is a boyish, red-cheeked, rather 
good-looking young fellow of twenty or so). 

LARRY. (nodding to souNNY—cheerily) Hello, boss. 

gounny. Hello, Larry. (With a glance at his watch) Just 
on time. (Larry goes to the right behind the bar, takes off his 
coat, and puts on an apron). 

FIRST LONGSHOREMAN. (abruptly) Let’s drink up and get 
back to it. (They finish their drinks and go out left. THE 
POSTMAN enters as they leave. He exchanges nods with JOHNNY 
and throws a letter on the bar). 

THE PostMAN. Addressed care of you, Johnny. Know him? 

JOHNNY. (picks up the letter, adjusting his spectacles. 
LARRY comes and peers over his shoulders. JOHNNY reads very 
slowly) Christopher Christopherson. 

THE POSTMAN. (helpfully) Square-head name. 

LARRY. Old Chris—that’s who. 

sounny. Oh, sure. I was forgetting Chris carried a hell of 
a name like that. Letters come here for him sometimes before, 
remember now. Long time ago, though. 

THE PostMAN. It'll get him all right then? 
gounny. Sure thing. He comes here whenever he’s in port. 
THE POSTMAN. (turning to go) Sailor, eh? 
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JOHNNY. (with a grin) Captain of a coal barge. 

THE POSTMAN. (laughing) Some job! Well, s’long. 

goHNNy. S’long. I'll see he gets it. (THE PosTMAN goes out. 
JOHNNY scrutinizges the letter) You got good eyes, Larry. 
Where’s it from? 

LARRY. (after a glance) St. Paul. That'll be in Minnesota, 
I’m thinkin’. Looks like a woman’s writing, too, the old divil! 

JOHNNY. He’s got a daughter somewheres out West, I think 
he told me once. (He puts the letter on the cash register) 
Come to think of it, I ain’t seen old Chris in a dog’s age. (Put- 
ting his overcoat on, he comes around the end of the bar) Guess 
I'll be gettin’ home. See you tomorrow. 

LARRY. Good-night to ye, boss. (ds JoHNNY goes toward 
the street door, it is pushed open and CHRISTOPHER CHRISTOPHER- 
son enters. He is a short, squat, broad-shouldered man of about 
fifty, with a round, weather-beaten, red face from which his 
light blue eyes peer short-sightedly, twinkling with a simple 
good humor. His large mouth, overhung by a thick, drooping, 
yellow mustache, is childishly self-willed and weak, of an ob- 
stinate kindliness. A thick neck is gammed like a post into the 
heavy trunk of his body. His arms with their big, hairy, freck- 
led hands, and his stumpy legs terminating in large flat feet, are 
awkwardly short and muscular. He walks with a clumsy, rolling 
gait. His voice, when not raised in a hollow boom, is toned 
down to a sly, confidential half-whisper with something vaguely 
plaintive in its quality. He is dressed in a wrinkled, ill-fitting 
dark suit of shore clothes, and wears a faded cap of gray cloth 
over his mop of grizzled, blond hair. Just now his face beams 
with a too-blissful happiness, and he has evidently been drink- 
ing. He reaches his hand out to JoHNNY). 

curis. Hello, Yohnny! Have drink on me. Come on, Larry. 
Give us drink. Have one yourself. (Putting his hand in his 
pocket) Ay gat money—plenty money. .. 

JOHNNY. (shakes curis by the hand) Speak of the devil. 
We was just talkin’ about you. 
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LARRY. (coming to the end of the bar) Hello, Chris. Put 
it there. (They shake hands). 

CHRIS. (beaming) Give us drink. 

JOHNNY. (with a grin) You got a_ half-snootful now. 
Where’d you get it? 

CHRIS. (grinning) Oder fallar on oder barge—Irish fallar 
—he gat bottle vhisky and we drank it, yust us two. Dot 
vhisky gat kick, by yingo! Ay yust come ashore. Give us 
drink, Larry. Ay vas little drunk, not much. Yust feel good. 
(He laughs and commences to sing in a nasal, high-pitched 
quaver). 

“My Yosephine, come board de ship. Long time Ay vait for you. 

De moon, she shi-i-i-ine. She looka yust like you. 
Tchee-tchee, tchee-tchee, tchee-tchee, tchee-tchee.”’ 

(To the accompaniment of this last he waves his hand as if he 

were conducting an orchestra). 

JOHNNY. (with alaugh) Same old Yosie, eh Chris? 

curis. You don’t know good song when you hear him. Italian 
fallar on oder barge, he learn me dat. Give us drink. (He 
throws change on the bar). 

LARRY. (with a professional air) What’s your pleasure, 
gentlemen? 

JOHNNY. Small beer, Larry. 

curis. Vhisky—Number Two. 

LaRRY. (as he gets their drinks) Ill take a cigar on you. 

cHris. (lifting his glass) Skoal! (He drinks). 

gounny. Drink hearty. 

cHRIs. (immediately) Have oder drink. 

JoHNNY. No. Some other time. Got to go home now. So 
you've just landed? Where are you in from this time? 

curis. Norfolk. Ve make slow voyage—dirty vedder—yust 
fog, fog, fog, all bloody time! (There is an insistent ring from 
the doorbell at the family entrance in the back room. curis 
gives a start—hurriedly) Ay go open, Larry. Ay forgat. It 
vas Marthy. She come with me. (He goes into the back room). 
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LARRY. (with a chuckle) He’s still got that same cow yin’ 
with him, the old fool! 

JOHNNY. (with a grin) A sport, Chris is. Well, I'll beat 
it home. S’long. (He goes to the street door). 

LARRY. So long, boss. | 

JoHNNy. Oh—don’t forget to give him his letter. 

LARRY. I won’t. (JoHNNY goes out. In the meantime, 
cHRIs has opened the family entrance door, admitting MARTHY. 
She might be forty or fifty. Her jowly, mottled face, with tts 
thick red nose, is streaked with interlacing purple veins. Her 
thick, gray hair is piled anyhow in a greasy mop on top of her 
round head. Her figure is flabby and fat; her breath comes in 
wheezy gasps; she speaks in a loud, mannish voice, punctuated 
by explosions of hoarse laughter. But there still twinkles in 
her blood-shot blue eyes a youthful lust for life which hard 
usage has failed to stifle, a sense of humor mocking, but good- 
tempered. She wears a man’s cap, double-breasted man’s jacket, 
and a grimy, calico skirt. Her bare feet are encased in a man’s 
brogans several sizes too large for her, which gives her a 
shuffling, wobbly gait). 

MARTHY. (grumblingly) What yuh tryin’ to do, Dutchy— 
keep me standin’ out there all day? (She comes forward and 
sits at the table in the right corner, front). 

curis. (mollifyingly) Ay’m sorry, Marthy. Ay talk to 
Yohnny. Ay forgat. What you goin’ take for drink? 

MARTHY. (appeased) Gimme a scoop of lager an’ ale. 

curis. Ay go bring him back. (He returns to the bar) 
Lager and ale for Marthy, Larry. Whisky for me. (He throws 
change on the bar). 

LaRRyY. Right you are. (Then remembering, he takes the 
letter from in back of the bar) Here’s a letter for you—from 
St. Paul, Minnesota—and a lady’s writin’. (He grins). 

curis. (quickly—taking it) Oh, den it come from my 
daughter, Anna. She live dere. (He turns the letter over in 
his hands uncertainly) Ay don’t gat letter from Anna—must 
be a year. 
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LARRY. (jokingly) That’s a fine fairy tale to be tellin’— 
your daughter! Sure I’ll bet it’s some bum. 

cuRis. (soberly) No. Dis come from Anna. (Engrossed 
by the letter in his hand—uncertainly) By golly, Ay tank Ay’m 
too drunk for read dis letter from Anna. Ay tank Ay sat down 
for a minute. You bring drinks in back room, Larry. (He goes 
into the room on right). 

MARTHY. (angrily) Where’s my lager an’ ale, yuh big stiff? 

CHRIS. (preoccupied) Larry bring him. (He sits down 
opposite her. warry brings in the drinks and sets them on the 
table. He and martuy exchange nods of recognition. LARRY 
stands looking at curis curiously. martuy takes along draught 
of her schooner and heaves a huge sigh of satisfaction, wiping 
her mouth with the back of her hand. curtis stares at the letter 
for a moment—slowly opens it, and, squinting his eyes, com- 
mences to read laboriously, his lips moving as he spells out the 
words. As he reads his face lights up with an expression of 
mingled joy and bewilderment). 

LARRY. Good news? 

MARTHY. (her curiosity also aroused) What’s that yuh got 
—a letter, fur Gawd’s sake? 

CHRIS. (pauses for a moment, after finishing the letter, as if 
to let the news sink in—then suddenly pounds his fist on the 
table with happy excitement) Py yiminy! Yust tank, Anna 
say she’s comin’ here right avay! She gat sick on yob in St. 
Paul, she say. It’s short letter, don’t tal me much more’n dat. 
(Beaming) Py golly, dat’s good news all at one time for ole 
fallar! (Then turning to Martuy, rather shamefacedly) You 
know, Marthy, Ay’ve tole you Ay don’t see my Anna since she 
vas little gel in Sveden five year ole. 

maRTHY. How old’ll she be now? 

cHris. She must be—lat me see—she must be twenty year 
ole, py Yo! 

LARRY. (surprised) You’ve not seen her in fifteen years? 

curis. (suddenly growing somber—in alow tone) No. Ven 
she vas little gel, Ay vas bo’sun on vindjammer. Ay never gat 
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home only few time dem year. Ay’m fool sailor fallar. My 
voman—Anna’s mother—she gat tired vait all time Sveden for 
me ven Ay don’t never come. She come dis country, bring 
Anna, dey go out Minnesota, live with her cousins on farm. 
Den ven her mo’der die ven Ay vas on voyage, Ay tank it’s 
better dem cousins keep Anna. Ay tank it’s better Anna live on 
farm, den she don’t know dat ole davil, sea, she don’t know 
fa’der like me. 

LARRY. (with a wink at martHy) This girl, now, ll be 
marryin’ a sailor herself, likely. It’s in the blood. 

cHRis. (suddenly springing to his feet and smashing his fist 
on the table in a rage) No, py God! She don’t do dat! 

MARTHY. (grasping her schooner hastily—angrily) Hey, 
look out, yuh nut! Wanta spill my suds for me? 

LARRY. (amazed) Oho, what’s up with you? Ain’t you a 
sailor yourself now, and always been? 

curis. (slowly) Dat’s yust vhy Ay say it. (Forcing a 
smile) Sailor vas all right fallar, but not for marry gel. No. 
Ay know dat. Anna’s mo’der, she know it, too. 

LARRY. (as CHRIS remains sunk in gloomy reflection) When 
is your daughter comin’? Soon? 

curtis. (roused) Py yiminy, Ay forgat. (Reads through the 
letter hurriedly) She say she come right avay, dat’s all. 

LARRY. She'll maybe be comin’ here to look for you, I 
spose. (He returns to the bar, whistling. Left alone with 
MARTHY, who stares at him with a twinkle of malicious humor 
in her eyes, curis suddenly becomes desperately ill-at-ease. 
He fidgets, then gets up hurriedly). 

curis. Ay gat speak with Larry. Ay be right back. (Molli- 
fyingly) Ay bring you oder drink. 

MARTHY. (emptying her glass) Sure. That’s me. (As he 
retreats with the glass she guffaws after him derisively). 

curis. (to Larry in an alarmed whisper) Py yingo, Ay gat 
gat Marthy shore off barge before Anna come! Anna raise hell 
if she find dat out. Marthy raise hell, too, for go, py golly! 
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LARRY. (with achuckle) Serve ye right, ye old divil—havin’ 
a woman at your age! 

CHRIS. (scratching his head in a quandary) You tal me lie 
for tal Marthy, Larry, so’s she gat off barge quick. 

LARRY. She knows your daughter’s comin’. Tell her to get 
the hell out of it. 

cHris. No. Ay don’t like make her feel bad. 

LARRY. You're an old mush! Keep your girl away from the 
barge, then. She’ll likely want to stay ashore anyway. (Curi- 
ously) What does she work at, your Anna? 

curis. She stay on dem cousins’ farm ’till two year ago. 
Dan she gat yob nurse gel in St. Paul. (Then shaking his head 
resolutely) But Ay don’t vant for her gat yob now. Ay vant 
for her stay with me. ; 

LARRY. (scornfully) Ona coal barge! She'll not like that, 
I’m thinkin’. 

MaRTHY. (shouts from next room) Don’t I get that bucket 
o’ suds, Dutchy? 

curis. (startled—in apprehensive confusion) Yes, Ay come, 
Marthy. 

LARRY. (drawing the lager and ale, hands it to curis—laugh- 
ing) Now you're in for it! You'd better tell her straight to 
get out! 

curRis. (shaking in his boots) Py golly. (He takes her 
drink in to MarTuy and sits down at the table. She sips it in 
silence. LARRY moves quietly close to the partition to listen, 
grinning with expectation. cuHRIs seems on the verge of speak- 
ing, hesitates, gulps down his whisky desperately as if seeking 
for courage. He attempts to whistle a few bars of “Yosephine” 
with careless bravado, but the whistle peters ‘out futilely. 
MarRTHY stares at him keenly, taking in his embarrassment with 
a malicious twinkle of amusement in her eye. curis clears his 
throat) Marthy 

MARTHY. (aggressively) Wha’s that? (Then, pretending 
to fly into a rage, her eyes enjoying curis’ misery) Im wise 
to what’s in back of your nut, Dutchy. Yuh want to git rid o’ 
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me, huh?—now she’s comin’. Gimme the bum’s rush ashore, 
huh? Lemme tell yuh, Dutchy, there ain’t a square-head workin’ 
on a boat man enough to git away with that. Don’t start nothin’ 
yuh can’t finish! 

cHRIS. (miserably) Ay don’t start nutting, Marthy. 

MARTHY. (glares at him for a second—then cannot control 
a burst of laughter) Ho-ho! Yuh’re a scream, Square-head— 
an honest-ter-Gawd knockout! Ho-ho! (She wheezes, panting 
for breath). 

curis. (with childish pique) Ay don’t see nutting for laugh 
at. 

mMaRTHY. Take a slant in the mirror and yuh’ll see. Ho-ho! 
(Recovering from her mirth—chuckling, scornfully) A square- 
head tryin’ to kid Marthy Owen at this late day!—after me 
campin’ with barge men the last twenty years. I’m wise to 
the game, up, down, and sideways. I ain’t been born and 
dragged up on the water front for nothin’, Think I’d make 
trouble, huh? Not me! Ill pack up me duds an’ beat it. I’m 
quittin’ yuh, get me? I’m tellin’ yuh I’m sick of stickin’ with 
yuh, and I’m leavin’ yuh flat, see? There’s plenty of other 
guys on other barges waitin’ for me. Always was, I always 
found. (She claps the astonished curis on the back) So cheer 
up, Dutchy! Ill be offen the barge before she comes. You'll 
be rid o’ me for good—and me o’ you—good riddance for both 
of us. Ho-ho! 

curis. (seriously) Ay don’ tank dat. You vas good gel, 
Marthy. 

MARTHY. (grinning) Good girl? Aw, can the bull! Well, 
yuh treated me square, yuhself. So it’s fifty-fifty. Nobody’s 
sore at nobody. We're still good frien’s, huh? (xarry returns 
to bar). 7 

curis. (beaming now that he sees his troubles disappearing) 
Yes, py golly. 

mMaRTHY. That’s the talkin’! In all my time I tried never 
to split with a guy with no hard feelin’s. But what was yuh so 
scared about—that I’d kick up arow? That ain’t Marthy’s way. 
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(Scornfully) Think I’d break my heart to loose yuh? Commit 
suicide, huh? Ho-ho! Gawd! The world’s full o’ men if 
that’s all I’d worry about! (Then with a grin, after emptying 
her glass) Blow me to another scoop, huh? IT’ll drink your 
kid’s health for yuh. 

curis. (eagerly) Sure tang. Ay go gat him. (He takes 
the two glasses into the bar) Oder drink. Same for both. 

LARRY. (getting the drinks and putting them on the bar) 
She’s not such a bad lot, that one. 

curis. (jovially) She’s good gel, Ay tal you! Py golly, 
Ay calabrate now! Give me vhisky here at bar, too. (He 
puts down money. Larry serves him) You have drink, Larry. 

LARRY. (virtuously) You know I never touch it. 

cHris. You don’t know what you miss. Skoal! (He drinks 
—then begins to sing loudly). 
“My Yosephine, come board de ship 
(He picks up the drinks for Martuy and himself and walks 
unsteadily into the back room, singing). 
“De moon, she shi-i-i-ine. She looks yust like you. 

Tchee-tchee, tchee-tchee, tchee-tchee, tchee-tchee.” 

MARTHY. (grinning, hands to ears) Gawd! 

curis. (sitting down) Ay’m good singer, yes? Ve drink, 
eh? Skoal! Ay calabrate! (He drinks) Ay calabrate ‘cause 
Anna’s coming home. You know, Marthy, Ay never write for 
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her to come, ’cause Ay tank Ay’m no good for her. But all 
time Ay hope like hell some day she vant for see me and den 
she come. And dat’s vay it happen now, py yiminy! (His 
face beaming) What you tank she look like, Marthy? Ay bet 
you she’s fine, good, strong gel, pooty like hell! Living on farm 
made her like dat. And Ay bet you some day she marry good, 
steady land fallar here in East, have home all her own, have 
kits—and dan Ay’m ole grandfader, py golly! And Ay go visit 
dem every time Ay gat in port near! (Bursting with joy) By 
yiminy crickens, Ay calabrate dat! (Shouts) Bring oder drink, 
Larry! (He smashes his fist on the table with a bang). 
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LARRY. (coming in from bar—irritably) Easy there! Don’t 
be breakin’ the table, you old goat! 

cuRIs. (by way of reply, grins foolishly and begins to sing) 
“My Yosephine, come board de ship ‘3 

MARTHY. (touching cuRIs’ arm persuasively) You're soused 
to the ears, Dutchy. Go out and put a feed into you. It'll 
sober you up. (Then as curis shakes his head obstinately) 
Listen, yuh old nut! Yuh don’t know what time your kid’s liable 
to show up. Yuh want to be sober when she comes, don’t yuh? 

CHRIS. (aroused—gets unsteadily to his feet) Py golly, yes. 

LARRY. That’s good sense for you. A good beef stew’ll fix 
you. Go round the corner. 

curis. All right. Ay be back soon, Marthy. (curis goes 
through the bar and out the street door). 

LARRY. He'll come round all right with some grub in him. 

MARTHY. Sure. (xLarry goes back to the bar and resumes 
his newspaper. MartHY sips what is left of her schooner re- 
flectively. There is the ring of the family entrance bell. 
LARRY comes to the door and opens it a trifle—then, with a 
puzzled expression, pulls it wide. ANNA CHRISTOPHERSON enters. 
She is a tall, blond, fully-developed girl of twenty, handsome 
after a large, Viking-daughter fashion but now run down in 
health and plainly showing all the outward evidences of be- 
longing to the world’s oldest profession. Her youthful face is 
already hard and cynical beneath its layer of make-up. Her 





clothes are the tawdry finery of peasant stock turned prosti- 
tute. She comes and sinks wearily in a chair by the table, left 
front). 

anna. Gimme a whisky—ginger ale on the side. (Then, 
as LARRY turns to go, forcing a winning smile at him) And 
don’t be stingy, baby. 

LARRY. (sarcastically) Shall I serve it in a pail? 

ANNA. (with a hard laugh) ‘That suits me down to the 
ground. (Larry goes into the bar. The two women size each 
other up with frank stares. Larry comes back with the drink 
which he sets before aNNA and returns to the bar again. ANNA 
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downs her drink at a gulp. Then, after a moment, as the 
alcohol begins to rouse her, she turns to MaRTHY with a friendly 
smile) Gee, I needed that bad, all right, all right! 

MARTHY. (nodding her head sympathetically) Sure—yuh 
look all in. Been on a bat? 

anNA. No—traveling—day and a half on the train. Had 
to sit up all night in the dirty coach, too. Gawd, I thought I’d 
never get here! 

MARTHY. (with a start—looking at her intently) Where'd 
yuh come from, huh? 

ANNA. St. Paul—out in Minnesota. 

MARTHY. (staring at her in amazement—slowly) So— 
yuh’re 
ter) Gawd! 

anna. All the way from Minnesota, sure. (Flaring up) 
What you laughing at? Me? 

MARTHY. (hastily) No, honest, kid. I was thinkin’ of some- 
thin’ else. 

ANNA. (mollified—with a smile) Well, I wouldn’t blame 
you, at that. Guess I do look rotten—yust out of the hospital 
two weeks. I’m going to have another ’ski. What d’you 
say? Have something on me? 

MaRTHY. Sure I will. T’anks. (She calls) Hey, Larry! 
Little service! (He comes in). 





(She suddenly bursts out into hoarse, ironical laugh- 


ANNA. Same for me. 

MARTHY. Same here. (Larry takes their glasses and goes 
out). 

ANNA. Why don’t you come sit over here, be sociable. I’m 
a dead stranger in this burg—and I ain’t spoke a word with 
no one since day before yesterday. 

MARTHY. Sure thing. (She shuffles over to anna’s table 
and sits down opposite her. warry brings the drinks and aNNA 
pays him). 

anna. Skoal! Here’s how! (She drinks). 


MARTHY. Here’sluck! (She takes a gulp from her schooner). 
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ANNA. (taking a package of Sweet Caporal cigarettes from 
her bag) Let you smoke in here, won’t they? 

MARTHY. (doubifully) Sure. (Then with evident anaiety) 
On’y trow it away if yuh hear someone comin’. 

ANNA. (lighting one and taking a deep inhale) Gee, they’re 
fussy in this dump, ain’t they? (She puffs, staring at the table 
top. MARTHY looks her over with a new penetrating interest, 
taking in every detail of her face. anna suddenly becomes con- 
scious of this appraising stare—resentfully) Ain’t nothing 
wrong with me, is there? You’re looking hard enough. 

MARTHY. (irritated by the other’s tone—scornfully) Ain’t 
got to look much. I got your number the minute you stepped 
in the door. 

ANNA. (her eyes narrowing) Ain’t you smart! Well, I got 
yours, too, without no trouble. You’re me forty years from 
now. That’s you! (She gives a hard little laugh). 

MARTHY. (angrily) Is that so? Well, I’ll tell you straight, 
kiddo, that Marthy Owen never (She catches herself up 
short—with a grin) What are you and me scrappin’ over? 
Let’s cut it out, huh? Me, I don’t want no hard feelin’s with 
no one. (Eatending her hand) Shake and forget it, huh? 

ANNA. (shakes her hand gladly) Only too glad to. I ain’t 
looking for trouble. Let’s have “nother. What d’you say? 

MARTHY. (shaking her head) Not for mine. I’m full up. 
And you Had anythin’ to eat lately? 

ANNA. Not since this morning on the train. 

MARTHY. Then yuh better go easy on it, hadn’t yuh? 

ANNA. (after a moment’s hesitation) Guess you're right. I 
got to meet someone, too. But my nerves is on edge after that 
rotten trip. 

MARTHY. Yuh said yuh was just outa the hospital? 

ANNA. Two weeks ago. (Leaning over to MartTHyY confiden- 
tially) The joint I was in out in St. Paul got raided. That 
was the start. The judge give all us girls thirty days. The 
others didn’t seem to mind being in the cooler much. Some 
of ’em was used to it. But me, I couldn’t stand it. It got my 
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goat right—couldn’t eat or sleep or nothing. I never could 
stand being caged up nowheres. I got good and sick and they 
had to send me to the hospital. It was nice there. I was sorry 
to leave it, honest! 

MARTHY. (after a slight pause) Did yuh say yuh got to 
meet someone here? 

anna. Yes. Oh, not what you mean. It’s my Old Man I 
got to meet. Honest! It’s funny, too. I ain’t seen him since 
I was a kid—don’t even know what he looks like—yust had a 
letter every now and then. This was always the only address 
he give me to write him back. He’s yanitor of some building 
here now—used to be a sailor. 

MARTHY. (astonished) Janitor! 

anna. Sure. And I was thinking maybe, seeing he ain’t 
never done a thing for me in my life, he might be willing to 
stake me to a room and eats till I get rested up. (Wearily) 
Gee, I sure need that rest! I’m knocked out. (Then resign- 
edly) But I ain’t expecting much from him. Give you a kick 
when you’re down, that’s what all men do. (With sudden 
passion) Men, I hate "em—all of ’em! And I don’t expect 
he’ll turn out no better than the rest. (Then with sudden 
interest) Say, do you hang out around this dump much? 

MARTHY. Oh, off and on. 

ANNA. Then maybe you know him—my Old Man—or at 
least seen him? 

MARTHY. It ain’t old Chris, is it? 

anna. Old Chris? 

martTHy. Chris Christopherson, his full name is. 

ANNA. (eacitedly) Yes, that’s him! Anna Christopherson 
—that’s my real name—only out there I called myself Anna 
Christie. So you know him, eh? 

MARTHY. (evasively) Seen him about for years. 

ANNA. Say, what’s he like, tell me, honest? 

martTHy. Oh, he’s short and 

ANNA. (impatiently) I don’t care what he looks like. What 
kind is he? 
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MARTHY. (earnestly) Well, yuh can bet your life, kid, he’s 
as good an old guy as ever walked on two feet. That goes! 

ANNA. (pleased) I’m glad to hear it. Then you think’s 
he’ll stake me to that rest cure I’m after? 

MARTHY. (emphatically) Surest thing you know. (Dis- 
gustedly) But where’d yuh get the idea he was a janitor? 

ANNA. He wrote me he was himself. 

MARTHY. Well, he was lyin’. He ain’t. He’s captain of a 
barge—five men under him. 

ANNA. (disgusted in her turn) <A barge? What kind of a 
barge? 

MARTHY. Coal, mostly. 

anna. A coal barge! (with a harsh laugh) If that ain’t 
a swell job to find your long lost Old Man working at! Gee, 
I knew something’d be bound to turn out wrong—always does 
with me. That puts my idea of his giving me a rest on the bum. 

MaRTHY. What d’yuh mean? 

anna. I s’pose he lives on the boat, don’t Hey 

MaRTHY. Sure. What about it? Can’t you live on it, too? 

ANNA. (scornfully) Me? On a dirty coal barge! What 
d’you think I am? 

MaRTHY. (resentfully) What d’yuh know about barges, 
huh? Bet yuh ain’t never seen one. That’s what comes of his 
bringing yuh up inland--away from the old devil sea—where 
yuh’d be safe—Gawd! (The irony of it strikes her sense of 
humor and she laughs hoarsely). 

anna. (angrily) His bringing me up! Is that what he 
tells people! I like his nerve! He let them cousins of my 
Old Woman’s keep me on their farm and work me to death 
like a dog. 

maRTHY. Well, he’s got queer notions on some things. I’ve 
heard him say a farm was the best place for a kid. 

anna. Sure. That’s what he’d always answer back—and a 
lot of crazy stuff about staying away from the sea—stuff I 
couldn’t make head or tail to. I thought he must be nutty. 
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MaRTHY. He is on that one point. (Casually) So yuh didn’t 
fall for life on the farm, huh? 

ANNA. I should say not! The old man of the family, his 
wife, and four sons—I had to slave for all of ’em. I was only 
a poor relation, and they treated me worse than they dare treat 
a hired girl. (After a moment’s hesitation—somberly) It was 
one of the sons—the youngest—started me—when I was six- 
teen. After that, I hated ’em so I’d killed ’em all if I’d stayed. 
So I run away—to St. Paul. 

MARTHY. (who has been listening sympathetically) I’ve 
heard Old Chris talkin’ about your bein’ a nurse girl out there. 
Was that all a bluff yuh put up when yuh wrote him? 

ANNA. Not on your life, it wasn’t. It was true for two years. 
I didn’t go wrong all at one jump. Being a nurse girl was 
yust what finished me. Taking care of other people’s kids, 
always listening to their bawling and crying, caged in, when 
you’re only a kid yourself and want to go out and see things. 
At last I got the chance—to get into that house. And you 
bet your life I took it! (Defiantly) And I ain’t sorry neither. 
(After a pause—with bitter hatred) It was all men’s fault— 
the whole business. It was men on the farm ordering and 
beating me—and giving me the wrong start. Then when I was 
a nurse, it was men again hanging around, bothering me, 
trying to see what they could get. (She gives a hard laugh) 
And now it’s men all the time. Gawd, I hate ’em all, every 
mother’s son of ’em! Don’t you? 

MaRTHY. Oh, I dunno. There’s good ones and bad ones, 
kid. You’ve just had a run of bad luck with ’em, that’s all. 
Your Old Man, now—old Chris—he’s a good one. 

ANNA. (sceptically) He'll have to show me. 

MARTHY. Yuh kept right on writing him yuh was a nurse 
girl still, even after yuh was in the house, didn’t yuh? 

anna. Sure. (Cynically) Not that I think he’d care a 
darn. — 

maRTHY. Yuh’re all wrong about him, kid. (Earnestly) I 
know Old Chris well for a long time. He’s talked to me ’bout 
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you lots o’ times. He thinks the world o’ you, honest he does. 

ANNA. Aw, quit the kiddin’! 

MARTHY. Honest! Only, he’s a simple old guy, see? He’s 
got nutty notions. But he means well, honest. Listen to me, 
kid (She is interrupted by the opening and shutting of the 
street door in the bar and by hearing curtis’ voice) Ssshh! 

ANNA. What’s up? 

cHRIs. (who has entered the bar. He seems considerably 
sobered up) Py golly, Larry, dat grub taste good. Marthy in 
back? 

LARRY. Sure—and another tramp with her. (curis starts 
for the entrance to the back room). 





MARTHY. (fo ANNA in a@ hurried, nervous whisper) That’s 
him now. He’s comin’ in here. Brace up! 

ANNA. Who? (curis opens the door). 

MARTHY. (as if she were greeting him for the first time) 
Why hello, Old Chris. (Then before he can speak, she shuffles 
hurriedly past him into the bar, beckoning him to follow her) 
Come here. I wanta tell yuh somethin’. (He goes out to her. 
She speaks hurriedly in a low voice) Listen! I’m goin’ to 
beat it down to the barge—pack up me duds and blow. That’s 
her in there—your Anna—-just come—waitin’ for yuh. Treat 
her right, see? She’s been sick. Well, s’long! (She goes into 
the back room—to anna) S’long, kid. I gotta beat it now. 
See yuh later. 

ANNA. (nervously) So long. (martuy goes quickly out of 
the family entrance). 

LARRY. (looking at the stupefied curis curiously) Well, 
what’s up now? 

curRis. (vaguely) Nutting—nutting. (He stands before 
the door to the back room in an agony of embarrassed emotion 
—then he forces himself to a bold decision, pushes open the 
door and walks in. He stands there, casts a shy glance at 
Anna, whose brilliant clothes, and, to him, high-toned aprear- 
ance, awe him terribly. He looks about him with pitiful nero- 
ousness as if to avoid the appraising look with which she takes 
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in his face, his clothes, etc.—his voice seeming to plead for her 
forbearance) Anna! 

ANNA. (acutely embarrassed in her turn) Hello—father. 
She told me it was you. I yust got here a little while ago. 

cuRIs. (goes slowly over to her chair) It’s good—for see 
you—after all dem years, Anna. (He bends down over her. 
After an embarrassed struggle they manage to kiss each other). 

ANNA. (a trace of genuine feeling in her voice) It’s good 
to see you, too. 

cHRIS. (grasps her arms and looks into her face—then over- 
come by a wave of fierce tenderness) Anna lilla! Anna lilla! 
(Takes her in his arms). 

ANNA. (shrinks away from him, half-frightened) What’s 
that—Swedish? I don’t know it. (Then as if seeking relief 
from the tension in a voluble chatter) Gee, I had an awful 
trip coming here. I’m all in. I had to sit up in the dirty coach 
all night—couldn’t get no sleep, hardly—and then I had a hard 
job finding this place. I never been in New York before, you 
know, and. 





cHRIs. (who has been staring down at her face admiringly, 
not hearing what she says—impulsively) You know you vas 
awful pooty gel, Anna? Ay bet all men see you fall in love with 
you, py yiminy! 

ANNA. (repelled—harshly) Cut it! You talk same as they 
all do. 

curis. (hurt—humbly) Ain’t no harm for your fader talk 
dat vay, Anna. 

ANNA. (forcing a short laugh) No—course not. Only—it’s 
funny to see you and not remember nothing. You're like—a 
stranger. 

curis. (sadly) Ay s’pose. Ay never come home only few 
times ven you vas kit in Sveden. You don’t remember dat? 

anna. No. (resentfully) But why didn’t you never come 
home them days? Why didn’t you never come out West to see 
me? 

curis. (slowly) Ay tank, after your mo’der die, ven Ay 
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vas avay on voyage, it’s better for you you don’t never see me! 
(He sinks down in the chair opposite her dejgectedly—then turns 
to her—sadly) Ay don’t know, Anna, vhy Ay never come home 
Sveden in ole year. Ay vant come home end of every voyage. 
Ay vant see your mo’der, your two bro’der before dey vas 
drowned, you ven you vas born—but—Ay—don’t go. Ay sign 
on oder ships—go South America, go Australia, go China, go 
every port all over world many times—but Ay never go aboard 
ship sail for Sveden. Ven Ay gat money for pay passage home 
as passenger den (He bows his head guiltily) Ay forgat 
and Ay spend all money. Ven Ay tank again, it’s too late. (He 
sighs) Ay don’t know why but dat’s vay with most sailor 
fallar, Anna. Dat ole davil sea make dem crazy fools with 
her dirty tricks. It’s so. 

ANNA. (who has watched him keenly while he has been 
speaking—with a trace of scorn in her voice) ‘Then you think 
the sea’s to blame for everything, eh? Well, you’re still workin’ 
on it, ain’t you, spite of all you used to write me about hating it. 
That dame was here told me you was captain of a coal barge 
—and you wrote me you was yanitor of a building! 





curis. (embarrassed but lying glibly) Oh, Ay vork on land 
long time as yanitor. Yust short time ago Ay got dis yob cause 
Ay vas sick, need open air. 

ANNA. (sceptically) Sick? You? You'd never think it. 

curis. And, Anna, dis ain’t real sailor yob. Dis ain’t real 
boat on sea. She’s yust ole tub—like piece of land with house on 
it dat float. Yob on her ain’t sea yob. No. Ay don’t gat yob 
on sea, Anna, if Ay die first. Ay swear dat ven your mo’der 
die. Ay keep my word, py yingo! 

ANNA. (perplexed) Well, I can’t see no difference. (Dis- 
missing the subject) Speaking of being sick, I been there my- 
self—yust out of the hospital two weeks ago. 

curis. (immediately all concern) You, Anna? Py golly! 
(Anziously) You feel better now, dough, don’t you? You look 
little tired, dat’s all! 
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ANNA. (wearily) I am. Tired to death. I need a long 
rest and I don’t see much chance of getting it. 

curis. What you mean, Anna? 

ANNA. Well, when I made up my mind to come to see you, 
I thought you was a yanitor—that you'd have a place where, 
maybe, if you didn’t mind having me, I could visit a while and 
rest up—till I felt able to get back on the job again. 

curis. (eagerly) But Ay gat place, Anna—nice place. You 
rest all you want, py yiminy! You don’t never have to vork 
as nurse gel no more. You stay with me, py golly! 

ANNA. (surprised and pleased by his eagerness—with a 
smile) Then you're really glad to see me—honest? 

cHRIs. (pressing one of her hands in both of his) Anna, 
Ay like see you like hell, Ay tal you! And don’t you talk no 
more about gatting yob. You stay with me. Ay don’t see you 
for long time, you don’t forgat dat. (His voice trembles) 
Ay’m gatting ole. Ay gat no one in vorld but you. 

ANNA. (touched—embarrassed by this unfamiliar emotion) 
Thanks. It sounds good to hear someone—talk to me that way. 
Say, though—if you’re so lonely—it’s fumny—why ain’t you 
ever married again? | 

curis. (shaking his head emphatically—after a pause) Ay 
love your mo’der too much for ever do dat, Anna. 

ANNA. (impressed—slowly) I don’t remember nothing 
about her. What was she like? Tell me. 

curis. Ay tal you all about everytang—and you tal me all 
tangs happen to you. But not here now. Dis ain’t good place 
for young gel, anyway. Only no good sailor fallar come here 
for gat drunk. (He gets to his feet quickly and picks up her 
bag) You come with me, Anna. You need lie down, gat rest. 

anna. (half rises to her feet, then sits down again) Where’re 
you going? 

curis. Come. Ve gat on board. 

ANNA. (disappointedly) On board your barge, you mean? 
(Dryly) Nix for mine! (Then seeing his crestfallen look— 
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forcing a smile) Do you think that’s a good place for a young 
girl like me—a coal barge? 

curis. (dully) Yes, Ay tank. (He hesitates—then con- 
tinues more and more pleadingly) You don’t know how nice 
it’s on barge, Anna. Tug come and ve gat towed out on voy- 
age—yust water all round, and sun, and fresh air, and good 
grub for make you strong, healthy gel. You see many tangs 
you don’t see before. You gat moonlight at night, maybe; see 
steamer pass; see schooner make sail—see everytang' dat’s 
pooty. You need take rest like dat. You work too hard for 
young gel already. You need vacation, yes! 

ANNA. (who has listened to him with a growing interest— 
with an uncertain laugh) It sounds good to hear you tell it. 
I’d sure like a trip on the water, all right. It’s the barge idea 
has me stopped. Well, I’ll go down with you and have a look— 
and maybe I’ll take a chance. Gee, I’d do anything once. 

cHRis. (picks up her bag again) Ve go, eh? 

ANNA. What’s the rush? Wait a second. (Forgetting the 
situation for a moment, she relapses into the familiar form and 
flashes one of her winning trade smiles at him) Gee, I’m thirsty. 

curis. (sets down her bag immediately—hastily) Ay’m 
sorry, Anna. What you tank you like for drink, eh? 

ANNA. (promptly) Ill take a (Then suddenly reminded 
—confusedly) I don’t know. What’a they got here? 

cuHRis. (with a grin) Ay don’t tank dey got much fancy 





drink for young gel in dis place, Anna. Yinger ale—sas’prilla, 
maybe. 

ANNA. (forcing a laugh herself) Make it sas, then. 

cHRIs. (coming up to her—with a wink) Ay tal you, Anna, 
ve calabrate, yes—dis one time because ve meet after many 
year. (In a half whisper, embarrassedly) Dey gat good port 
vine, Anna. It’s good for you, Ay tank—little bit—for give 
you appetite. It ain’t strong, neider. One glass don’t go to 
your head, Ay promise. 

ANNA. (with a half hysterical laugh) All right. I'll take 
port. 
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curis. Ay go gat him. (He goes out to the bar. As soon as 
the door closes, ANNA starts to her feet). 

ANNA. (picking up her bag—half-aloud—stammeringly) 
Gawd, I can’t stand this! I better beat it. (Then she lets her 
bag drop, stumbles over to her chair again, and covering her 
face with her hands, begins to sob). 

LARRY. (putting down his paper as CHRIS comes up—with a 
grin) Well, who’s the blond? 

cHRIs. (proudly) Dat vas Anna, Larry. 

LARRY. (in amazement) Your daughter, Anna? (cHRIs 
nods. LARRY lets a long, low whistle escape him and turns away 
embarrassedly). 

curs. Don’t you tank she vas pooty gel, Larry? 

LARRY. (rising to the occasion) Sure! A peach! 

cuHRis. You bet you! Give me drink for take back—one 
port vine for Anna—she calabrate dis one time with me—and 
small beer for me. 

LARRY. (as he gets the drinks) Small beer for you, eh? 
She’s reformin’ you already. 

curis. (pleased) You bet! (He takes the drinks. As 
she hears him coming, anna hastily dries her eyes, tries to smile. 
cHRIs comes in and sets the drinks down on the table—stares 
at her for a second anxiously—patting her hand) You look 
tired, Anna. Vell, Ay make you take good long rest now. 
(Picking up his beer) Come, you drink vine. It put new life 
in you. (She lifts her glass—he grins) Skoal, Anna! You 
know dat Svedish word? 

anna. Skoal! (downing her port at a gulp like a drink of 


whisky—her lips trembling) Skoal? Guess I know that word, 
all right, all right! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene. Ten days later. The stern of the deeply-laden barge, 
Simeon Winthrop, at anchor in the outer harbor of Province- 
town, Mass. It is ten o’clock at night. Dense fog shrouds the 
barge on all sides, and she floats motionless on a calm. A lan- 
tern set up on an immense coil of thick hawser sheds a dull, 
filtering light on objects near it—the heavy steel bits for making 
fast the tow lines, etc. In the rear is the cabin, its misty win- 
dows glowing wanly with the light of a lamp inside. The 
chimney of the cabin stove rises a few feet above the roof. 
The doleful tolling of bells, on Long Point, on ships at eee 
breaks the silence at regular intervals. 

As the curtain rises, ANNA is discovered standing near the 
coil of rope on which the lantern is placed. She looks healthy, 
transformed, the natural color has come back to her face. She 
has on a black oilskin coat, but wears no hat. She is staring 
out into the fog astern with an expression of awed wonder. 
The cabin door is pushed open and curis appears. He is dressed 
in yellow oilskins—coat, pants, sou’wester—and wears high sea- 
boots. 

curis. (the glare from the cabin still in his eyes, peers blink- 
ingly astern) Anna! (Receiving no reply, he calls again, this 
time with apparent apprehension) Anna! 

ANNA. (with a start—making a gesture with her hand as 
if to impose silence—in a hushed whisper) Yes, here I am. 
What d’you want? 

curis. (walks over to her—solicitously) Don’t you come 
turn in, Anna? It’s late—after four bells. It ain’t good for 
you stay out here in fog, Ay tank. 

anna. Why not? (With a trace of strange exultation) I 
love this fog! Honest! It’s so 
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(She hesitates, groping for 
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a word) Funny and still. I feel as if I was—out of things 
altogether. 

cHRIS. (spitting disgustedly) Fog’s vorst one of her dirty 
tricks, py yingo! 

ANNA. (with a short laugh) Beefing about the sea again? 
I’m getting so’s I love it, the little I’ve seen. 

cuRis. (glancing at her moodily) Dat’s foolish talk, Anna. 
You see her more, you don’t talk dat vay. (Then seeing her 
irritation, he hastily adopts a more cheerful tone) But Ay’m 
glad you like it on barge. Ay’m glad it makes you feel good 
again. (With a placating grin) You like live like dis alone 
with ole fa’der, eh? 

ANNA. Sure I do. Everything’s been so different from any- . 
thing I ever come across before. And now—this fog— Gee, 
I wouldn’t have missed it for nothing. I never thought living 
on ships was so different from land. Gee, I’d yust love to work 
on it, honest I would, if I was a man. I don’t wonder you always 
been a sailor. 

cHRIs. (vehemently) Ay ain’t sailor, Anna. And dis ain’t 
real sea. You only see nice part. (Then as she doesn’t answer, 
he continues hopefully) Vell, fog lift in morning, Ay tank. 

ANNA. (the eaxultation again in her voice) I love it! I don’t 
give a rap if it never lifts! (curis fidgets from one foot to the 
other worriedly. ANNA continues slowly, after a pause) It 
makes me feel clean—out here—’s if I’d taken a bath. 

curis. (after a pause) You better go in cabin read book. 
Dat put you to sleep. 

anna. I don’t want to sleep. I want to stay out here—and 
think about things. 

cuHRis. (walks away from her toward the cabin—then comes 
back) You act funny tonight, Anna. 

ANNA. (her voice rising angrily) Say, what’re you trying 
to do—make things rotten? You been kind as kind can be to 
me and I certainly appreciate it—only don’t spoil it all now. 
(Then, seeing the hurt expression on her father’s face, she 
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forces a smile) Let’s talk of something else. Come. Sit down 
here. (She points to the coil of rope). 

cuHRis. (sits down beside her with a sigh) It’s gatting pooty 
late in night, Anna. Must be near five bells. 

ANNA. (interestedly) Five bells? What time is that? 

curis. Half past ten. | 

ANNA. Funny I don’t know nothing about sea talk—but those 
cousins was always talking crops and that stuff. Gee, wasn’t 
I sick of it—and of them! 

cHris. You don’t like live on farm, Anna? 

ANNA. I’ve told you a hundred times I hated it. (Decidedly) 
I’d rather have one drop of ocean than all the farms in the 
world! Honest! And you wouldn’t like a farm, neither. Here’s 
where you belong. (She makes a sweeping gesture seaward) 
But not on a coal barge. You belong on a real ship, sailing 
all over the world. 

cHRIs. (moodily) Ay’ve done dat many year, Anna, when 
Ay vas damn fool. 

ANNA. (disgustedly) Oh, rats! (After a pause she speaks 
musingly) Was the men in our family always sailors—as far 
back as you know about? 

curis. (shortly) Yes. Damn fools! All men in our vil- 
lage on coast, Sveden, go to sea. Ain’t nutting else for dem to 
do. My fa’der die on board ship in Indian Ocean. He’s buried 
at sea. Ay don’t never know him only little bit. Den my tree 
bro’der, older’n me, dey go on ships. Den Ay go, too. Den my 
mo’der she’s left all ‘lone. She die pooty quick after dat—all 
‘lone. Ve vas all avay on voyage when she die. (He pauses 
sadly) ‘Two my bro’der dey gat lost on fishing boat same like 
your bro’ders vas drowned. My oder bro’der, he save money, 
give up sea, den he die home in bed. He’s only one dat ole 
davil don’t kill. (Defiantly) But me, Ay bet you Ay die ashore 
in bed, too! 

ANNA. Were all of ’em yust plain sailors? 

cHris. Able body seaman, most of dem. (With a certain 
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pride) Dey vas all smart seaman, too—A one. (Then after 
hesitating a moment—shyly) Ay vas bo’sun. 

ANNA. Bo’sun? 

cHRis. Dat’s kind of officer. 

ANNA. Gee, that was fine. What does he do? 

cuHRis. (after a second’s hesitation, ¢lunged into gloom again 
by his fear of her enthusiasm) Ward vork all time. It’s rot- 
ten, Ay tal you, for go to sea. (Determined to disgust her with 
sea life—volubly) Dey’re all fool fallar, dem fallar in our 
family. Dey all vork rotten yob on sea for nutting, don’t care 
nutting but yust gat big pay day in pocket, gat drunk, gat 
robbed, ship avay again on oder voyage. Dey don’t come home. 
Dey don’t do anytang like good man do. And dat ole davil, 
sea, sooner, later she svallow dem up. 

ANNA. (with an eacited laugh) Good sports, I’d call ’em. 
(Then hastily) But say—listen—did all the women of the 
family marry sailors? 

CHRIS. (eagerly—seeing a chance to drive home his point) 
Yes—and it’s bad on dem like hell vorst of all. Dey don’t see 
deir men only once in long while. Dey set and vait all ‘lone. 
And vhen deir boys grows up, go to sea, dey sit and vait some 
more. (Vehemently) Any gel marry sailor, she’s crazy fool! 
Your mo’der she tal you same tang if she vas alive. (He re- 
lapses into an attitude of somber brooding). 

ANNA. (after a pause—dreamily) Funny! I do feel sort 
of—nutty, tonight. I feel old. 

CHRIS. (mystified) Ole? 

ANNA. Sure—like I’d been living a long, long time—out 
here in the fog. (Frowning perplexedly) I don’t know how 
to tell you yust what I mean. It’s like I’d come home after a 
long visit away some place. It all seems like I’d been here 
before lots of times—-on boats—in this same fog. (With a short 
laugh) You must think I’m off my base. 

cHRIs. (gruffiy) Anybody feel funny dat vay in fog. 

ANNA. (persistently) But why d’you s’pose I feel so—so— 
like I’d found something I’d missed and been looking for—’s 
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if this was the right place for me to fit in? And I seem to have 
forgot—everything that’s happened—like it didn’t matter no 
more. And I feel clean, somehow—like you feel yust after 
you've took a bath. And I feel happy for once—yes, honest !— 
happier than I ever been anywhere before! (As curis makes no 
comment but a heavy sigh, she continues wonderingly) It’s 
nutty for me to feel that way, don’t you think? 

cHRIS. (a grim foreboding in his voice) Ay tank Ay’m damn 
fool for bring you on voyage, Anna. 

ANNA. (impressed by his tone) You talk—nutty tonight 
yourself. You act ’s if you was scared something was going to 
happen. 

curis. Only God know dat, Anna. 

ANNA. (half-mockingly) Then it’ll be Gawd’s will, like the 
preachers say—what does happen. 

cHRIs. (starts to his feet with fierce protest) No! Dat ole 
davil, sea, she ain’t God! (In the pause of silence that comes 
after his defiance a hail in a man’s husky, exhausted voice comes 
faintly out of the fog to port) “Ahoy!” (curis gives a startled 
exclamation). 

ANNA. (jumping to her feet) What’s that? 

cHRIs. (who has regained his composure—sheepishly) Py 
golly, dat scare me for minute. It’s only some fallar hail, 
Anna—loose his course in fog. Must be fisherman’s power boat. 
His engine break down, Ay guess. (The “ahoy” comes again 
through the wall of fog, sounding much nearer this time. CHRIS 
goes over to the port bulwark) Sound from dis side. She come 
in from open sea. (He holds his hands to his mouth, mega- 
phone-fashion, and shouts back) Ahoy, dere! Vhat’s trouble? 

THE VOICE. (this time sounding nearer but up forward to- 
ward the bow) MHeave a rope when we come alongside. (Then 
irritably) Where are ye, ye scut? 

curis. Ay hear dem rowing. Dey come up by bow, Ay tank. 
(Then shouting out again) Dis vay! 

THE voice. Right ye are! (There is a muffled sound of oars 
in oar-locks). 
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ANNA. (half to herself—resentfully) Why don’t that guy 
stay where he belongs? 

cuHRIs. (hurriedly) Ay goup bow. All hands asleep ’cepting 
fallar on vatch. Ay gat heave line to dat fallar. (He picks up 
a coil of rope and hurries off toward the bow. anna walks back 
toward the extreme stern as if she wanted to remain as much 
isolated as possible. She turns her back on the proceedings and 
stares out into the fog. THE voice is heard again shouting 
“Ahoy” and curis answering “Dis vay.” Then there is a pause 
—the murmur of eacited voices—then the scuffing of feet. 
CHRIs appears from around the cabin to port. He is supporting 
the limp form of a man dressed in dungarees, holding one of the 
man’s arms around his neck. The deckhand, JOHNSON, a young 
blond Swede, follows him, helping along another exhausted man 
similar fashion. anna turns to look at them. curis stops for 
a second—volubly) Anna! You come help, vill you? You 
find vhisky in cabin. Dese fallars need drink for fix dem. 
Dey vas near dead. 

ANNA. (hurrying to him) Sure—but who are they? What’s 
the trouble? 

curis. Sailor fallars. Deir steamer gat wrecked. Dey been 
five days in open boat—four fallars—only one left able stand 
up. Come, Anna. (She precedes him into the cabin, holding the 
door open while he and souNsoN carry in their burdens. The 
door is shut, then opened again as JOHNSON comes out. CHRIS’ 
voice shouts after him) Go gat oder fallar, Yohnson. 

gounson. Yes, sir. (He goes. The door is closed again. 
MAT BURKE stumbles in around the port side of the cabin. He 
moves slowly, feeling his way uncertainly, keeping hold of the 
port bulwark with his right hand to steady himself. He is 
stripped to the waist, has on nothing but a pair of dirty dun- 
garee pants. He is a powerful, broad-chested siz-footer, his 
face handsome in a hard, rough, bold, defiant way. He is about 
thirty, in the full power of his heavy-muscled, immense strength. 
His dark eyes are bloodshot and wild from sleeplessness. The 
muscles of his arms and shoulders are lumped in knots and 
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bunches, the veins of his fore-arms stand out like blue cords. 
He finds his way to the coil of hawser and sits down on it fac- 
ing the cabin, his back bowed, head in his hands, in an attitude 
of spent weariness). 

BURKE. (talking aloud to himself) Row, ye divil! Row! 
(Then lifting his head and looking about him) What’s this tub? 
Well, we’re safe anyway—with the help of God. (He makes the 
sign of the cross mechanically. sJoHNSON comes along the deck 
to port, supporting the fourth man, who is babbling to himself 
incoherently. sBuRKE glances at him disdainfully) Is it losing 
the small wits ye iver had, ye are? Deck-scrubbing scut! 
(They pass him and go into the cabin, leaving the door open. 
BURKE sags forward wearily) I’m bate out—bate out entirely. 

ANNA. (comes out of the cabin with a tumbler quarter-full 
of whisky in her hand. She gives a start when she sees BURKE 
so near her, the light from the open door falling full on him. 
Then, overcoming what is evidently a feeling of repulsion, she 
comes up beside him) Were you are. Here’s a drink for you. 
You need it, I guess. 

BURKE. (lifting his head slowly—confusedly) Is it dreaming 
I am? 

anna. (half smiling) Drink it and you'll find it ain’t no 
dream. 

BpuRKE. To hell with the drink—but I’ll take it just the same. 
(He tosses it down) Ahah! I’m needin’ that—and ’tis fine stuff. 
(Looking up at her with frank, grinning admiration) But 
’twasn’t the booze I meant when I said, was I dreaming. I 
thought you was some mermaid out of the sea come to torment 
me. (He reaches out to feel of her arm) Aye, rale flesh and 
blood, divil a less. 

anNA. (coldly. Stepping back from him) Cut that. 

BURKE. But tell me, isn’t this a barge I’m on—or isn’t it? 

ANNA. Sure. 

purkE. And what is a fine handsome woman the like of you 
doing on this scow? 

anna. (coldly) Never you mind. (Then half-amused in 
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spite of herself) Say, you’re a great one, honest—starting right 
in kidding after what you been through. 

BURKE. (delighted—proudly) Ah, it was nothing—aisy for 
a rale man with guts to him, the like of me. (He laughs) All 
in the day’s work, darlin’. (Then, more seriously but still in 
a boastful tone, confidentially) But I won’t be denying ‘twas 
a damn narrow squeak. We’d all ought to be with Davy Jones 
at the bottom of the sea, be rights. And only for me, I’m tell- 
ing you, and the great strength and guts is in me, we'd be being 
scoffed by the fishes this minute! 

ANNA. (contemptuously) Gee, you hate yourself, don’t you? 
(Then turning away from him indifferently) Well, you'd better 
come in and lie down. You must want to sleep. 

BURKE. (stung—rising unsteadily to his feet with chest out 
and head thrown. back—-resentfully) Lie down and sleep, is it? 
Divil a wink I’m after having for two days and nights and divil 
a bit I’m needing now. Let you not be thinking I’m the like of 
them three weak scuts come in the boat with me. I could lick 
the three of them sitting down with one hand tied behind me. 
They may be bate out, but I’m not—and I’ve been rowing the 
boat with them lying in the bottom not able to raise a hand 
for the last two days we was in it. (Furiously, as he sees this 
is making no impression on her) And I can lick all hands on 
this tub, wan be wan, tired as I am! 

ANNA. (sarcastically) Gee, ain’t you a hard guy! (Then, 
with a trace of sympathy, as she notices him swaying from 
weakness) But never mind that fight talk. I'll take your word 
for all you’ve said. Go on and sit down out here, anyway, if 
I can’t get you to come inside. (He sits down weakly) You're 
all in, you might as well own up to it. 

BURKE. (fiercely) The hell I am! 

anna. (coldly) Well, be stubborn then for all I care. And 
I must say I don’t care for your language. The men I know 
don’t pull that rough stuff when ladies are around. 

BURKE. (getting unsteadily to his feet again—in a rage) 
Ladies! Ho-ho! Divil mend you! Let you not be making game 
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of me. What would ladies be doing on this bloody hulk? (As 
ANNA attempts to go to the cabin, he lurches into her path) 
Aisy, now! You're not the old Square-head’s woman, I suppose 
you'll be telling me next—living in his cabin with him, no less! 
(Seeing the cold, hostile expression on anna’s face, he suddenly 
changes his tone to one of boisterous joviality) But I do be 
thinking, iver since the first look my eyes took at you, that 
it’s a fool you are to be wasting yourself—a fine, handsome 
girl—on a stumpy runt of a man like that old Swede. There's 
too many strapping great lads on the sea would give their heart’s 
blood for one kiss of you! 

ANNA. (scornfully) Lads like you, eh? 

BURKE. (grinning) Ye take the words out o’ my mouth. 
I’m the proper lad for you, if it’s meself do be saying it. (With 
a quick movement he puts his arms about her waist) Whisht, 
now, me daisy! Himself’s in the cabin. It’s wan of your 
kisses I’m needing to take the tiredness from me bones. Wan 
kiss, now! (He presses her to him and attempts to kiss her). 

ANNA. (struggling fiercely) Leggo of me, you big mutt! 
(She pushes him away with all her might. Burk, weak and 
tottering, is caught off his guard. He is thrown down backward 
and, in falling, hits his head a hard thump against the bulwark. 
He lies there still, knocked out for the moment. ANNA stands 
for a second, looking down at him frightenedly. Then she kneels 
down beside him and raises his head to her knee, staring into 
his face anxiously for some sign of life). 

BURKE. (stirring a bit—mutteringly) God stiffen it! (He 
opens his eyes and blinks up at her with vague wonder). 

ANNA. (letting his head sink back on the deck, rising to 
her feet with a sigh of relief) You're coming to all right, eh? 
Gee, I was scared for a moment I’d killed you. 

BURKE. (with difficulty rising to a sitting position—scorn- 
fully) Killed, is it? It'd take more than a bit of a blow to 
crack my thick skull. (Then looking at her with the most 
intense admiration) But, glory be, it’s a power of strength is 
in them two fine arms of yours. There’s not a man in the world 
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can say the same as you, that he seen Mat Burke lying at his 
feet and him dead to the world. 

ANNA. (rather remorsefully) Forget it. I’m sorry it hap- 
pened, see? (Burke rises and sits on bench. Then severely) 
Only you had no right to be getting fresh with me. Listen, 
now, and don’t go getting any more wrong notions. I’m on 
this barge because I’m making a trip with my father. The 
captain’s my father. Now you know. - 

BURKE. ‘The old square—the old Swede, I mean? 

ANNA. Yes. 

BURKE. (rising—peering at her face) Sure I might have 
known it, if I wasn’t a bloody fool from birth. Where else’d 
you get that fine yellow hair is like a golden crown on your 
head. 

ANNA. (with an amused laugh) Say, nothing stops you, does 
it? (Then attempting a severe tone again) But don’t you 
think you ought to be apologizing for what you said and done 
yust a minute ago, instead of trying to kid me with that mush? 

BURKE. (indignantly) Mush! (Then bending forward to- 
ward her with very intense earnestness) Indade and I will 
ask your pardon a thousand times—and on my knees, if ye like. 
I didn’t mean a word of what I said or did. (Resentful again 
for a second) But divil a woman in all the ports of the world 
has iver made a great fool of me that way before! 

ANNA. (with amused sarcasm) I see. You mean you're a 
lady-killer and they all fall for you. 

BURKE. (offended. Passionately) Leave off your fooling! 
*Tis that is after getting my back up at you. (Earnestly) ’Tis 
no lie I’m telling you about the women. (Ruefully) Though 
it’s a great jackass I am to be mistaking you, even in anger, 
for the like of them cows on the waterfront is the only women 
I’ve met up with since I was growed to a man. (As ANNA 
shrinks away from him at this, he hurries on pleadingly) I’m 
a hard, rough man and I’m not fit, I’m thinking, to be kissing 
the shoe-soles of a fine, dacent girl the like of yourself. ’Tis 
only the ignorance of your kind made me see you wrong. So 
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you'll forgive me, for the love of God, and let us be friends 
from this out. (Passionately) Im thinking I’d rather be 
friends with you than have my wish for anything else in the 
world. (He holds out his hand to her shyly). 

ANNA. (looking queerly at him, perplexed and worried, but 
moved and pleased in spite of herself—takes his hand uncer- 
tainly) Sure. 

BURKE. (with boyish delight) God bless you! (In his ea- 
citement he squeezes her hand tight). 

anna. Ouch! 

BURKE. (hastily dropping her hand—ruefully) Your par- 
don, Miss. ’Tis a clumsy ape I am. (Then simply—glancing 
down his arm proudly) It’s great power I have in my hand 
and arm, and I do be forgetting it at times. 

ANNA. (Nursing her crushed hand and glancing at his arm, 
not without a trace of his own admiration) Gee, you’re some 
strong, all right. 

BURKE. (delighted) It’s no lie, and why shouldn’t I be, 
with me shoveling a million tons of coal in the stokeholes of 
ships since I was a lad only. (He pats the coil of hawser 
invitingly) Let you sit down, now, Miss, and I'll be telling 
you a bit of myself, and you'll be telling me a bit of yourself, 
and in an hour we'll be as old friends as if we was born in the 
same house. (He pulls at her sleeve shyly) Sit down now, if 
you plaze. 

ANNA. (witha half laugh) Well (She sits down) But 
we won't talk about me, see? You tell me about yourself and 
about the wreck. 

BURKE. (flattered) I'll tell you, surely. But can I be ask- 
ing you one question, Miss, has my head in a puzzle? 

ANNA. (guardedly) Well—I dunno—what is it? 

BURKE. What is it you do when you're not taking a trip 
with the Old Man? For I’m thinking a fine girl the like of 
you ain’t living always on this tub. 

ANNA. (uneasily) No—of course I ain’t. (She searches his 
face suspiciously, afraid there may be some hidden insinuation 
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in his words. Seeing his simple frankness, she goes on confi- 
dently) Well, I'll tell you. I’m a governess, see? I take care 
of kids for people and learn them things. 

BURKE. (impressed) A governess, is it? You must be 
smart, surely. 

ANNA. But let’s not talk about me. Tell me about the wreck, 
like you promised me you would. 

BURKE. (importantly) °*Twas this way, Miss. Two weeks 
out we ran into the divil’s own storm, and she sprang wan hell 
of a leak up for’ard. The skipper was hoping to make Boston 
before another blow would finish her, but ten days back we met 
up with another storm the like of the first, only worse. Four 
days we was in it with green seas raking over her from bow 
to stern. That was a terrible time, God help us. (Proudly) 
And if ’twasn’t for me and my great strength, I’m telling you— 
and it’s God’s truth—there’d been mutiny itself in the stokehole. 
’Twas me held them to it, with a kick to wan and a clout to 
another, and they not caring a damn for the engineers any more, 
but fearing a clout of my right arm more than they’d fear the 
sea itself. (He glances at her anxiously, eager for her ap- 
proval). 

ANNA. (concealing a smile—amused by this boyish boasting 
of his) You did some hard work, didn’t you? 

BURKE. (promptly) I did that! I’m a divil for sticking it 
out when them that’s weak give up. But much good it did any- 
one! ’Twas a mad, fightin’ scramble in the last seconds with 
each man for himself. I disremember how it come about, but 
there was the four of us in wan boat and when we was raised 
high on a great wave I took a look about and divil a sight there 
was of ship or men on top of the sea. 

ANNA. (in a subdued voice) Then all the others was 
drowned ? 

BURKE. They was, surely. 

ANNA. (with a shudder) What a terrible end! 

BURKE. (turns to her) A terrible end for the like of them 
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swabs does live on land, maybe. But for the like of us does be 
roaming the seas, a good end, I’m telling you—quick and clane. 

ANNA. (struck by the word) Yes, clean. That’s yust the 
word for—all of it—the way it makes me feel. 

BURKE. The sea, you mean? (Jnterestedly) I’m thinking 
you have a bit of it in your blood, too. Your Old Man wasn’t only 
a barge rat—begging your pardon—all his life, by the cut of him. 

anna. No, he was bo’sun on sailing ships for years. And 
all the men on both sides of the family have gone to sea as far 
back as he remembers, he says. All the women have married 
sailors, too. 

BURKE. (with intense satisfaction) Did they, now? They © 
had spirit in them. It’s only on the sea you'd find rale men 
with guts is fit to wed with fine, high-tempered girls (then 
he adds half-boldly) the like of yourself. 

ANNA. (with a laugh) ‘There you go kiddin’ again. (Then 
seeing his hurt expression—quickly) But you was going to 
tell me about yourself. You’re Irish, of course I can tell that. 

BURKE. (stoutly) Yes, thank God, though I’ve not seen a 
sight of it in fifteen years or more. 

ANNA. (thoughtfully) Sailors never do go home hardly, do 
they? That’s what my father was saying. 

BURKE. He wasn’t telling no lie. (With sudden melancholy) 
It’s a hard and lonesome life, the sea is. The only women you’d 
meet in the ports of the world who’d be willing to speak you 
a kind word isn’t woman at all. You know the kind I mane, 
and they’re a poor, wicked lot, God forgive them. They’re 
looking to steal the money from you only. 

ANNA. (her face averted—rising to her feet—agitatedly) I 
think—I guess I’d better see what’s doing inside. 

BURKE. (afraid he has offended her—beseechingly) Don’t 
go, I’m saying! Is it I’ve given you offense with my talk of the 
like of them? Don’t heed it at all! I’m clumsy in my wits 
when it comes to talking proper with a girl the like of you. 
And why wouldn’t I be? Since the day I left home for to go to 
sea punching coal, this is the first time I’ve had a word with a 
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rale, dacent woman. So don’t turn your back on me now, and 
we beginning to be friends. 

ANNA. (turning to him again—forcing a smile) I’m not sore 
at you, honest. 

BURKE. (gratefully) God bless you! 

ANNA. (changing the subject abruptly) But if you honestly 
think the sea’s such a rotten life, why don’t you get out of it? 

BURKE. (surprised) Work on land, is it? (She nods. He 
spits scornfully) Digging spuds in the muck from dawn to 
dark, I suppose? (Vehemently) I wasn’t made for it, Miss. 

ANNA. (with alaugh) I thought you'd say that. 

BURKE. (argumentatively) But there’s good jobs and bad 
jobs at sea, like there’d be on land. I’m thinking if it’s in the 
stokehole of a proper liner I was, I’d be able to have a little 
house and be home to it wan week out of four. And I’m think- 
ing that maybe then I’d have the luck to find a fine dacent girl— 
the like of yourself, now—would be willing to wed with me. 

ANNA. (turning away from him with a short laugh—uneasily) 
Why sure. Why not? 

BURKE. (edging up close to her—eaultantly) ‘Then you 
think a girl the like of yourself might maybe not mind the past 
at all but only be seeing the good herself put in me? 

ANNA. (in the same tone) Why, sure. 

BURKE. (passionately) She’d not be sorry for it, I’d take 
my oath! ’Tis no more drinking and roving about I’d be doing 
then, but giving my pay day into her hand and staying at home 
with her as meek as a lamb each night of the week I’d be in port. 

ANNA. (moved in spite of herself and troubled by this half- 
concealed proposal—with a forced laugh) All you got to do is 
find the girl. 

BURKE. I have found her! 

anna. (half-frightenedly—trying to laugh it off) You have? 
When? I thought you was saying 

BURKE. (boldly and forcefully) This night. (Hanging his 
head—humbly) If she'll be having me. (Then raising his 
eyes to hers—simply) °*Tis you I mean. 
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ANNA. (is held by his eyes for a moment—then shrinks back 
from him with a strange, broken laugh) Say—are you—going 
crazy? Are you trying to kid me? Proposing—to me!—for 
Gawd’s sake!—on such short acquaintance? (cHRIS comes out 
of the cabin and stands staring blinkingly astern. When he 
makes out Anna in such intimate proximity to this strange sailor, 
an angry expression comes over his face). 

BURKE. (following her—with fierce, pleading insistence) I’m 
telling you there’s the will of God in it that brought me safe 
through the storm and fog to the wan spot in the world where 
you was! Think of that now, and isn’t it queer 

curis. Anna! (He comes toward them, raging, his fists 
clenched) Anna, you gat in cabin, you hear! 

anna. (all her emotions immediately transformed into re- 
sentment at his bullying tone) Who d’you think you're talking 
to—a slave? 

cHRIs. (hurt—his voice breaking—pleadingly) You need 
gat rest, Anna. You gat sleep. (She does not move. He 





turns on BURKE furiously) What you doing here, you sailor 
fallar? You ain’t sick like oders. You gat in fo’c’s’tle. Dey 
give you bunk. (Threateningly) You hurry, Ay tal you! 

ANNA. (impulsively) But he is sick. Look at him. He can 
hardly stand up. 

BURKE. (straightening and throwing out his chest~with a 
bold laugh) Is it giving me orders ye are, me bucko? Let you 
look out, then! With wan hand, weak as I am, I can break 
ye in two and fling the pieces over the side—and your crew 
after you. (Stopping abruptly) I was forgetting. You’re her 
Old Man and I'd not raise a fist to you for the world. (His 
knees sag, he wavers and seems about to fall. AaNnNaA utters an 
exclamation of alarm and hurries to his side). 

ANNA. (taking one of his arms over her shoulder) Come 
on in the cabin. You can have my bed if there ain’t no other 
place. 

BURKE. (with jubilant happiness—as they proceed toward 
the cabin) Glory be to God, is it holding my arm about your 
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neck you are! Anna! Anna! Sure it’s a sweet name is suited 
to you. 

ANNA. (guiding him carefully) Sssh! Sssh! 

BURKE. Whisht, is it? Indade, and I’ll not. I'll be roaring 
it out like a fog horn over the sea! You're the girl of the world 
and we'll be marrying soon and I don’t care who knows it! 

ANNA. (as she guides him through the cabin door) Ssshh! 
Never mind that talk. You go to sleep. (They go out of sight 
in the cabin. cuHrRis, who has been listening to BuURKE’s last 
words with open-mouthed amazement stands looking after them 
desperately). 

cHRis. (turns suddenly and shakes his fist out at the sea— 
with bitter hatred) Dat’s your dirty trick, damn ole davil, 
you! (Then in a frenzy of rage) But, py God, you don’t do 
dat! Not while Ay’m living! No, py God, you don’t! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT THREE 


Scene. The interior of the cabin on the barge, Simeon 
Winthrop (at dock in Boston)— a narrow, low-ceilinged com- 
partment the walls of which are painted a light brown with 
white trimmings. In the rear on the left, a door leading to the 
sleeping quarters. In the far left corner, a large locker-closet, 
painted white, on the door of which a mirror hangs on a nail. 
In the rear wall, two small square windows and a door opening 
out on the deck toward the stern. In the right wall, two more 
windows looking out on the port deck. White curtains, clean and 
stiff, are at the windows. A table with two cane-bottomed chairs 
stands in the center of the cabin. A dilapidated, wicker rocker, 
painted brown, is also by the table. 

It is afternoon of a sunny day about a week later. From the 
harbor and docks outside, muffled by the closed door and win- 
dows, comes the sound of steamers’ whistles and the puffing 
snort of the donkey engines of some ship unloading nearby. 

As the curtain rises, cuRIs and ANNA are discovered. ANNA 
is seated in the rocking-chair by the table, with a newspaper in 
her hands. She is not reading but staring straight in front of 
her. She looks unhappy, troubled, frowningly concentrated on 
her thoughts. curis wanders about the room, casting quick, un- 
easy side glances at her face, then stopping to peer absent- 
mindedly out of the window. His attitude betrays an over- 
whelming, gloomy anxiety which has him on tenterhooks. He 
pretends to be engaged in setting things ship-shape, but this 
occupation is confined to picking up some object, staring at it 
stupidly for a second, then aimlessly putting it down again. 
He clears his throat and starts to sing to himself in a low, dole- 
ful voice: “My Yosephine, come board de ship. Long time 
Ay vait for you.” 
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ANNA. (turning on him, sarcastically) I’m glad someone’s 
feeling good. (Wearily) Gee, I sure wish we was out of this 
dump and back in New York. 

cHRIS. (with a sigh) Ay’m glad vhen ve sail again, too. 
(Then, as she makes no comment, he goes on with a ponderous 
attempt at sarcasm) Ay don’t see vhy you don’t like Boston, 
dough. You have good time here, Ay tank. You go ashore 
all time, every day and night veek ve’ve been here. You 
(His eyes hard 





go to movies, see show, gat all kinds fun 
with hatred) All with that damn Irish fallar! 

ANNA. (with weary scorn) Oh, for heaven’s sake, are you 
off on that again? Where’s the harm in his taking me around? 
D’you want me to sit all day and night in this cabin with 
you—and knit? Ain’t I got a right to have as good a time 
as I can? 

curis. It ain’t right kind of fun—not with that fallar, no. 

anNA. I been back on board every night by eleven, ain’t I? 
(Then struck by some thought—looks at him with keen sus- 
picion—with rising anger) Say, look here, what d’you mean 
by what you yust said? 

curRis. (hastily) Nutting but what Ay say, Anna. 

ANNA. You said “ain’t right’? and you said it funny. Say, 
listen here, you ain’t trying to insinuate that there’s something 
wrong between us, are you? 

curis. (horrified) No, Anna! No, Ay svear to God, Ay 
never tank dat! 

ANNA. (mollified by his very evident sincerity—-sitting down 
again) Well, don’t you never think it neither if you want 
me ever to speak to you again. (Angrily again) If I ever 
dreamt you thought that, I’d get the hell out of this barge 
so quick you couldn’t see me for dust. 

cHRIs. (soothingly) Ay wouldn’t never dream 





(Then 
after a second’s pause, reprovingly) You vas gatting learn 
to svear. Dat ain’t nice for young gel, you tank? 

ANNA. (with a faint trace of a smile) Excuse me. You 
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ain’t used to such language, I know. (Mockingly) That’s what 
your taking me to sea has done for me. 

curis. (indignantly) No, it ain’t me. It’s dat damn 
sailor fallar learn you bad tangs. 

ANNA. He ain’t a sailor. He’s a stoker. 

curis. (forcibly) Dat vas million times vorse, Ay tal you! 
Dem fallars dat vork below shoveling coal vas de dirtiest, rough 
gang of no-good fallars in vorld! 

ANNA. I’d hate to hear you say that to Mat. 

curtis. Oh, Ay tal him same tang. You don’t gat it in head 
Ay’m scared of him yust ’cause he vas stronger’n Ay vas. 
(Menacingly) You don’t gat for fight with fists with dem 
fallars. Dere’s oder vay for fix him. 

ANNA. (glancing at him with sudden alarm) What d’you 
mean? 

curis. (sullenly) Nutting. 

anna. You'd better not. I wouldn’t start no trouble with 
him if I was you. He might forget some time that you was 
old and my father—and then you'd be out of luck. 

curis. (with smoldering hatred) Vell, yust let him! Ay’m 
ole bird maybe, but Ay bet Ay show him trick or two. 

anna. (suddenly changing her tone—persuasively) Aw 
come on, be good. What’s eating you, anyway? Don’t you 
want no one to be nice to me except yourself? 

curis. (placated—coming to her—eagerly) Yes, Ay do, 
Anna—only not fallar on sea. But Ay like for you marry 
steady fallar got good yob on land. You have little home in 
country all your own 

ANNA. (rising to her feet—brusquely) Oh, cut it out! 
(Scornfully) Little home in the country! I wish you could 
have seen the little home in the country where you had me in 
jail till I was sixteen! (With rising irritation) Some day 
youre going to get me so mad with that talk, I’m going to 
turn loose on you and tell you—a lot of things that'll open 
| your eyes. 
curis. (alarmed) Ay don’t vant 
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ANNA. I know you don’t; but you keep on talking yust the 
same. | 

curis. Ay don’t talk no more den, Anna. 

ANNA. Then promise me you'll cut out saying nasty things 
about Mat Burke every chance you get. 

CHRIS. (evasive and suspicious) WVhy? You like dat fallar 
—very much, Anna? 

ANNA. Yes, I certainly do! He’s a regular man, no matter 
what faults he’s got. One of his fingers is worth all the hun- 
dreds of men I met out there—inland. 

cHris. (his face darkening) Maybe you tank you love 
him, den? 

ANNA. (defiantly) What of it if I do? 

cuHRIs. (scowling and forcing out the words) Maybe— 
you tank you—marry him? 

ANNA. (shaking her head) No! (curis’ face lights up with 
relief. ANNA continues slowly, a trace of sadness in her voice) 
If I’d met him four years ago—or even two years ago—I’d have 
jumped at the chance, I tell you that straight. And I would 
now—only he’s such a simple guy—a big kid—and I ain’t got 
the heart to fool him. (She breaks off suddenly) But don’t 
never say again he ain’t good enough for me. It’s me ain’t good 
enough for him. 

cHRIS. (snorts scornfully) Py yiminy, you go crazy, Ay 
tank! 

ANNA. (with a mournful laugh) Well, I been thinking 
I was myself the last few days. (She goes and takes a shawl 
from a hook near the door and throws it over her shoulders) 
Guess I’ll take a walk down to the end of the dock for a 
minute and see what’s doing. I love to watch the ships pass- 
ing. Mat’ll be along before long, I guess. Tell him where 
I am, will you? 

curs. (despondently) All right, Ay tal him. (anna goes 
out the doorway on rear. curis follows her out and stands 
on the deck outside for a moment looking after her. Then he 
comes back inside and shuts the door. He stands looking out 
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of the window—mutters—‘Dirty ole davil, you.” Then he 
goes to the table, sets the cloth straight mechanically, picks up 
the newspaper ANNA has let fall to the floor and sits down in 
the rocking-chair. He stares at the paper for a while, then 
puts it on table, holds his head in his hands and sighs drearily. 
The noise of a man’s heavy footsteps comes from the deck out- 
side and there is a loud knock on the door. curtis starts, makes 
a move as if to get up and go to the door, then thinks better of 
it and sits still. The knock is repeated—then as no answer 
comes, the door is flung open and MAT BURKE appears. CHRIS 
scowls at the intruder and his hand instinctively goes back to the 
sheath knife on his hip. sure is dressed up—wears a cheap 
blue suit, a striped cotton shirt with a black tie, and black 
shoes newly shined. His face is beaming with good humor). 

BURKE. (as he sees curis—in a jovial tone of mockery) 
Well, God bless who’s here! (He bends down and squeezes his 
huge form through the narrow doorway) And how is the world 
treating you this afternoon, Anna’s father? 

curis. (sullenly) Pooty goot—if it ain’t for some fallars. 

BURKE. (with a grin) Meaning me, do you? (He laughs) 
Well, if you ain’t the funny old crank of aman! (Then soberly) 
Where’s herself? (curs sits dumb, scowling, his eyes averted. 
BURKE is irritated by this silence) Where’s Anna, I’m after 
asking you? 

curis. (hesitating—then grouchily) She go down end of 
dock. 

BURKE. I’ll be going down to her, then. But first I’m think- 
ing I’ll take this chance when we’re alone to have a word with 
you. (He sits down opposite curis at the table and leans over 
toward him) And that word is soon said. I’m marrying your 
Anna before this day is out, and you might as well make up 
your mind to it whether you like it or no. 

curis. (glaring at him with hatred and forcing a scornful 
laugh) Ho-ho! Dat’s easy for say! 

BuRKE. You mean I won’t? (Scornfully) Is it the like of 
yourself will stop me, are you thinking? 
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curs. Yes, Ay stop it, if it come to vorst. 

BURKE. (with scornful pity) God help you! 

cHRis. But ain’t no need for me do dat. Anna 

BURKE. (smiling confidently) Is it Anna you think will pre- 
vent me? 

curis. Yes. 

BURKE. And I’m telling you she'll not. She knows I’m lov- 
ing her, and she loves me the same, and I know it. 

cHris. Ho-ho! She only have fun. She make big fool of 
you, dat’s all! 

BURKE. (unshaken—pleasantly) That’s a lie in your throat, 
divil mend you! 

curis. No, it ain’t lie. She tal me yust before she go out 
she never marry fallar like you. 

BURKE. I'll not believe it. ’Tis a great old liar you are, and 
a divil to be making a power of trouble if you had your way. 
But ’tis not trouble I’m looking for, and me sitting down here. 





(Earnestly) Let us be talking it out now as man to man. 
You’re her father, and wouldn’t it be a shame for us to be 
at each other’s throats like a pair of dogs, and I married with 
Anna. So out with the truth, man alive. What is it you’re 
holding against me at all? 

cuHris. (a bit placated, in spite of himself, by BuRKE’s evi- 
dent sincerity—but puzzled and suspicious) Vell—Ay don’t 
vant for Anna gat married. Listen, you fallar. Ay’m a ole 
man. Ay don’t see Anna for fifteen year. She vas all Ay gat 
in vorld. And now ven she come on first trip—you tank Ay 
vant her leave me ’lone again? 

BURKE. (heartily) Let you not be thinking I have no heart 
at all for the way you'd be feeling. 

CHRIS. (astonished and encouraged—trying to plead per- 
suasively) Den you do right tang, eh? You ship avay again, 
leave Anna alone. (Cajolingly) Big fallar like you dat’s on 
sea, he don’t need vife. He gat new gel in every port, you 
know dat. 

BURKE. (angrily for a second) God stiffen you! (Then 
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controlling himself—calmly) Il not be giving you the lie 
on that. But divil take you, there’s a time comes to every 
man, on sea or land, that isn’t a born fool, when he’s sick of the 
lot of them cows, and wearing his heart out to meet up with 
a fine dacent girl, and have a home to call his own and be 
rearing up children in it. ’Tis small use you’re asking me to 
leave Anna. She’s the wan woman of the world for me, and 
I can’t live without her now, I’m thinking. 

curis. You forgat all about her in one veek out of port, Ay 
bet you! 

BURKE. You don’t know the like I am. Death itself wouldn’t 
make me forget her. So let you not be making talk to me 
about leaving her. I’ll not, and be damned to you! It won’t 
be so bad for you as you’d make out at all. She’ll be living 
here in the States, and her married to me. And you'd be see- 
ing her often so—a sight more often than ever you saw her 
the fifteen years she was growing up in the West. It’s quare 
you'd be the one to be making great trouble about her leaving 
you when you never laid eyes on her once in all them years. 

curis. (guiltily) Ay taught it vas better Anna stay away, 
grow up inland where she don’t ever know ole davil, sea. 

BURKE. (scornfully) Is it blaming the sea for your troubles 
ye are again, God help you? Well, Anna knows it now. ’Twas 
in her blood, anyway. 

curis. And Ay don’t vant she ever know no-good fallar on 
sea 





BURKE. She knows one now. 

curis. (banging the table with his fist—furiously) Dat’s 
yust it! Dat’s yust what you are—no-good, sailor fallar! 
You tank Ay lat her life be made sorry by you like her mo’der’s 
vas by me! No, Ay svear! She don’t marry you if Ay gat kill 
you first! 

BURKE. (looks at him a moment, in astonishment—then laugh- 
ing uproariously) Ho-ho! Glory be to God, it’s bold talk you 
have for a stumpy runt of a man! 

cHRIs. (threateningly) Vell—you see! 
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BURKE. (with grinning defiance) Il see, surely! I'll see 
myself and Anna married this day, I’m telling you. (Then 
with contemptuous exasperation) It’s quare fool’s blather you 
have about the sea done this and the sea done that. You’d 
ought to be ’shamed to be saying the like, and you an old sailor 
yourself. I’m after hearing a lot of it from you and a lot more 
that Anna’s told me you do be saying to her, and I’m thinking 
it’s a poor weak thing you are, and not a man at all! 

cuRis. (darkly) You see if Ay’m man—maybe quicker’n 
you tank. 

BURKE. (contemptuously) Yerra, don’t be boasting. I’m 
thinking ’tis out of your wits you’ve got with fright of the 
sea. You'd be wishing Anna married to a farmer, she told 
me. That’d be a swate match, surely! Would you have a fine 
girl the like of Anna lying down at nights with a muddy scut 
stinking of pigs and dung? Or would you have her tied for 
life to the like of them skinny, shriveled swabs does be work- 
ing in cities? 

curis. Dat’s lie, you fool! 

BURKE. “Tis not. Tis your own mad notions I’m after 
telling. But you know the truth in your heart, if great fear 
of the sea has made you a liar and coward itself. (Pounding 
the table) The sea’s the only life for a man with guts in him 
isn’t afraid of his own shadow! ’Tis only on the sea he’s 
free, and him roving the face of the world, seeing all things, 
and not giving a damn for saving up money, or stealing from 
his friends, or any of the black tricks that a landlubber’d waste 
his life on. *Twas yourself knew it once, and you a bo’sun for 
years. 

CHRIS. (sputtering with rage) You vas crazy fool, Ay tal 
you! 

BURKE. You've swallowed the anchor. The sea give you 
a clout once, knocked you down, and you're not man enough 
to get up for another, but lie there for the rest of your life 
howling bloody murder. (Proudly) Isn’t it myself the sea 
has nearly drowned, and me battered and bate till I was that 
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close to hell I could hear the flames roaring, and never a groan 
out of me till the sea gave up and it seeing the great strength 
and guts of a man was in me? 

curis. (scornfully) Yes, you vas hell of fallar, hear you 
tal it! 

BURKE. (angrily) You'll be calling me a liar once too 
often, me old bucko! Wasn’t the whole story of it and my 
picture itself in the newspapers of Boston a week back? (Look- 
ing curis up and down belittlingly) Sure I’d like to see you 
in the best of your youth do the like of what I done in the 
storm and after. ’Tis a mad lunatic, screeching with fear, 
you'd be this minute! 

curis. Ho-ho! You vas young fool! In ole years when 
Ay was on windyammer, Ay vas through hundred storms vorse’n 
dat! Ships vas ships den—and men dat sail on dem vas real 
men. And now what you gat on steamers? You gat fallars 
on deck don’t know ship from mudscow. (With a meaning 
glance at surKE) And below deck you gat fallars yust know 
‘how for shovel coal—might yust as vell vork on coal vagon 
ashore ! 

BURKE. (stung—angrily) Is it casting insults at the men 
in the stokehole ye are, ye old ape? God stiffen you! Wan 
of them is worth any ten stock-fish-swilling Square-heads ever 
shipped on a windbag! 

curis. (his face working with rage, his hand going back to 
the sheath-knife on his hip) Irish svine, you! 

BURKE. (tauntingly) Don’t ye like the Irish, ye old bab- 
boon? ’Tis that you’re needing in your family, I’m telling you 
—an Irishman and a man of the stokehole—to put guts in it 
so that you'll not be having grandchildren would be fearful 
cowards and jackasses the like of yourself! 

cris. (half rising from his chair—in a voice choked with 
rage) You look out! 

BURKE. (watching him intently—a mocking smile on his 
lips) And it’s that you'll be having, no matter what you'll 
do to prevent; for Anna and me’ll be married this day, and 
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no old fool the like of you will stop us when I’ve made up 
my mind. 

cHRIS. (with a hoarse cry) You don’t! (He throws himself 
at BURKE, knife in hand, knocking his chair over backwards. 
BURKE springs to his feet quickly in time to meet the attack. 
He laughs with the pure love of battle. The old Swede is 
like a child in his hands. Burke does not strike or mistreat 
him in any way, but simply twists his right hand behind his 
back and forces the knife from his fingers. He throws the 
knife into a far corner of the room—tauntingly). 

BURKE. Old men is getting childish shouldn’t play with 
knives. (Holding the struggling curis at arm’s length—with 
a sudden rush of anger, drawing back his fist) I’ve half a 
mind to hit you a great clout will put sense in your square 
head. Kape off me now, I’m warning you! (He gives curis 
a push with the flat of his hand which sends the old Swede 
staggering back against the cabin wall, where he remains stand- 
ing, panting heavily, his eyes fixed on BURKE with hatred, as 
if he were only collecting his strength to rush at him again). 

BURKE. (warningly) Now don’t be coming at me again, I’m 
saying, or I'll flatten you on the floor with a blow, if ’tis Anna’s 
father you are itself! I’ve no patience left for you. (Then 
with an amused laugh) Well, ’tis a bold old man you are just 
the same, and I’d never think it was in you to come tackling 
me alone. (A shadow crosses the cabin windows. Both men 
start. ANNA appears in the doorway). 

ANNA. (with pleased surprise as she sees BURKE) Hello, 
Mat. Are you here already? I was down (She stops, 
looking from one to the other, sensing immediately that some- 
thing has happened) What’s up? (Then noticing the over- 
turned chair—in alarm) How’d that chair get knocked over? 
(Turning on BURKE reproachfully) You ain’t been fighting 
with him, Mat—after you promised? 

BURKE. (his old self again) I’ve not laid a hand on him, 





Anna. (He goes and picks up the chair, then turning on the 
still questioning ANNA—with a reassuring smile) Let you not 
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be worried at all. ’T'was only a bit of an argument we was 
having to pass the time till you’d come. 

ANNA. It must have been some argument when you got to 
throwing chairs. (She turns on curis) Why don’t you say 
something? What was it about? 

curis. (relaxing at last—avoiding her eyes—sheepishly) 
Ve vas talking about ships and fallars on sea. 

ANNA. (with a relieved smile) Oh—the old stuff, eh? 

BURKE. (suddenly seeming to come to a bold decision—with 
a defiant grin at curis) He’s not after telling you the whole 
of it. We was arguing about you mostly. 

ANNA. (with a frown) About me? 

BURKE. And we'll be finishing it out right here and now 
in your presence if you're willing. (He sits down at the left 
of table). 

ANNA. (uncertainly—looking from him to her father) Sure. 
Tell me what it’s all about. 

curis. (advancing toward the table—protesting to BURKE) 
No! You don’t do dat, you! You tal him you don’t vant 
for hear him talk, Anna. 

anna. But I do. I want this cleared up. 

curis. (miserably afraid now) Vell, not now, anyvay. 
You vas going ashore, yes? You ain’t got time 

ANNA. (firmly) Yes, right here and now. (She turns to 
BURKE) You tell me, Mat, since he don’t want to. 

BURKE. (draws a deep breath—then plunges in boldly) The 
whole of it’s in a few words only. So’s he’d make no mistake, 
and him hating the sight of me, I told him in his teeth I loved 
you. (Passionately) And that’s God truth, Anna, and well 
you know it! 

curis. (scornfully—forcing a laugh) Ho-ho! He tal same 
tang to gel every port he go! 

anna. (shrinking from her father with repulsion—resent- 
fully) Shut up, can’t you? (Then to surxe—feelingly) I 
know it’s true, Mat. I don’t mind what he says. 

BURKE. (humbly grateful) God bless you! 
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ANNA. And then what? 

BURKE. And then (Hesitatingly) And then I said 
(He looks at her pleadingly) I said I was sure—I told him 
I thought you have a bit of love for me, too. (Passionately) 
Say you do, Anna! Let you not destroy me entirely, for the 
love of God! (He grasps both her hands in his two). 

ANNA. (deeply moved and troubled—forcing a trembling 
laugh) So you told him that, Mat? No wonder he was mad. 
(Forcing out the words) Well, maybe it’s true, Mat. Maybe 
I do. I been thinking and thinking—TI didn’t want to, Mat, 
I’ll own up to that—I tried to cut it out—but (She laughs 
helplessly) I guess I can’t help it anyhow. So I guess I do, 
Mat. (Then with a sudden joyous defiance) Sure I do! What’s 
the use of kidding myself different? Sure I love you, Mat! 

cHRIs. (wth a cry of pain) Anna! (He sits crushed). 

BURKE. (with a great depth of sincerity in his humble grati- 
tude) God be praised! 

ANNA. (assertively) And I ain’t never loved a man in my 
life before, you can always believe ‘that—no matter what 
happens. 

BURKE. (goes over to her and puts his arms around her) 
Sure I do be believing ivery word you iver said or iver will 
say. And ’tis you and me will be having a grand, beautiful 
life together to the end of our days! (He tries to kiss her. 
At first she turns away her head—then, overcome by a fierce 
impulse of passionate love, she takes his head in both her hands 
and holds his face close to hers, staring into his eyes. Then 
she kisses him full on the lips). 

ANNA. (pushing him away from her—forcing a broken 
laugh) Good-by. (She walks to the doorway in rear—stands 
with her back toward them, looking out. Her shoulders quiver 
once or twice as if she were fighting back her sobs). 

BURKE. (too in the seventh heaven of bliss to get any cor- 
rect interpretation of her word—with a laugh) Good-by, is it? 
The divil you say! Ill be coming back at you in a second for 
more of the same! (Jo curis, who has quickened to instant 
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attention at his daughter’s good-by, and has looked back at her 
with a stirring of foolish hope in his eyes) Now, me old bucko, 
what'll you be saying? You heard the words from her own 
lips. Confess I’ve bate you. Own up like a man when you're 
bate fair and square. And here’s my hand to you (Holds 
out his hand) And let you take it and we'll shake and forget 
what’s over and done, and be friends from this out. 

CHRIS. (with implacable hatred) Ay don’t shake hands with 
you fallar—not vhile Ay live! 

BURKE. (offended) ‘The back of my hand to you then, if 
that suits you better. (Growling) ’Tis a rotten bad loser 
you are, divil mend you! 

curis. Ay don’t lose. (Z'rying to be scornful and self-con- 
vincing) Anna say she like you little bit but you don’t hear 
her say she marry you, Ay bet. (At the sound of her name aNNA 
has turned round to them. Her face is composed and calm 
again, but it ts the dead calm of despair). 

BURKE. (scornfully) No, and I wasn’t hearing her say the 
sun is shining either. ) 

cHRIs. (doggedly) lDat’s all right. She don’t say it, yust 
same. 

ANNA. (quietly—coming forward to them) No, I didn’t say 
it, Mat. 

cHRIis. (eagerly) Dere! You hear! 





BURKE. (misunderstanding her—with a grin) You're wait- 
ing till you do be asked, you mane? Well, I’m asking you 
now. And we'll be married this day, with the help of God! 

ANNA. (gently) You heard what I said, Mat—after I 
kissed you? Bac 

BURKE. (alarmed by something in her manner) No—I dis- 
remember. 

ANNA. I said good-by. (Her voice trembling) That kiss 
was for good-by, Mat. 

BURKE. (terrified) What d’you mane? 

ANNA. I can’t marry you, Mat—and we’ve said good-by. 
That’s all. 


{ 
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cHris. (unable to hold back his exultation) Ay know it! 
Ay know dat vas so! 

BURKE. (jumping to his feet—unable to believe his ears) 
Anna! Is it making game of me you'd be? ’Tis a quare time 
to joke with me, and don’t be doing it, for the love of God. 

ANNA. (looking him in the eyes—steadily) D’you think 
I'd kid you? No, I’m not joking, Mat. I mean what I said. 

BURKE. Ye don’t! Ye can’t! ’Tis mad you are, I’m tell- 
ing you! 

ANNA. (fixedly) No, I’m not. 

BURKE. (desperately) But what’s come over you so sud- 
den? You was saying you loved me 





ANNA. I'll say that as often as you want me to. It’s true. 
BURKE. (bewilderedly) Then why—what, in the divil’s 
Oh, God help me, I can’t make head or tail to it 





name 
at all! 

ANNA. Because it’s the best way out I can figure, Mat. (Her 
voice catching) I been thinking it over and thinking it over 
day and night all week. Don’t think it ain’t hard on me, too, 
Mat. 

BURKE. For the love of God, tell me then, what is it that’s 
preventing you wedding me when the two of us has love? 
(Suddenly getting an idea and pointing at curis—ezasperately) 
Is it giving heed to the like of that old fool ye are, and him 
hating me and filling your ears full of bloody lies against me? 

cHRIS. (getting to his feet—raging triumphantly before 
ANNA has a chance to get in a word) Yes, Anna believe me, 
not you! She know her old fa’der don’t lie like you. 

ANNA. (turning on her father angrily) You sit down, d’you 
hear? Where do you come in butting in and making things 
worser You're like a devil, you are! (Harshly) Good Lord, 
and I was beginning to like you, beginning to forget all I’ve 
got held up against you! 

curis. (crushed feebly) You ain’t got nutting for hold 
against me, Anna. 

anna. Ain’t I yust! Well, lemme tell you 





(She glances 
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at BURKE and stops abruptly) Say, Mat, I’m s’prised at you. 
You didn’t think anything he’d said 

BURKE. (glumly) Sure, what else would it be? 

anna. Think I’ve ever paid any attention to all his crazy 
bull? Gee, you must take me for a five-year-old kid. 

BURKE. (pugzled and beginning to be irritated at her too) 
I don’t know how to take you, with your saying this one minute 
and that the next. 

anna. Well, he has nothing to do with it. 

BURKE. Then what is it has? Tell me, and don’t keep 
me waiting and sweating blood. 

ANNA. (resolutely) I can’t tell you—and I won't. I got 
a good reason—and that’s all you need to know. I can’t 
marry you, that’s all there is to it. (Distractedly) So, for 
Gawd’s sake, let’s talk of something else. 

BURKE. I'll not! (Then fearfully) Is it married to some- 
one else you are—in the West maybe? 

ANNA. (vehemently) I should say not. 

BURKE. (regaining his courage) To the divil with all other 
reasons then. They don’t matter with me at all. (He gets 
to his feet confidently, assuming a masterful tone) I’m think- 
ing you're the like of them women can’t make up their mind 
till they’re drove to it. Well, then, I’ll make up your mind 
for you bloody quick. (He takes her by the arms, grinning to 
soften his serious bullying) We've had enough of talk! Let 
you be going into your room now and be dressing in your best 
and we'll be going ashore. 

CHRIs. (aroused—angrily) No, py God, she don’t do that! 
(Takes hold of her arm). 

ANNA. (who has listened to BURKE in astonishment. She 
draws away from him, instinctively repelled by his tone, but not 
exactly sure if he is serious or not—a trace of resentment in 
her voice) Say, where do you get that stuff? 

BURKE. (imperiously) Never mind, now! Let you go get 
dressed, I’m saying. (Then turning to curtis) We'll be seeing 
_ who'll win in the end—wme or you. 
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cHRIs. (to ANNA—also in an authoritative tone) You stay 
right here, Anna, you hear! (anna stands looking from one 
to the other of them as if she thought they had both gone crazy. 
Then the expression of her face freezes into the hardened sneer 
of her experience). 

BURKE. (violently) She'll not! She'll do what I say! 
You’ve had your hold on her long enough. It’s my turn now. 

ANNA. (with a hard laugh) Your turn? Say, what am I, 
anyway? 

BURKE. "Tis not what you are, ‘tis what you're going to be 
this day—and that’s wedded to me before night comes. Hurry 
up now with your dressing. 

cHRIs. (commandingly) You don’t do one tang he say, 
Anna! (anna laughs mockingly). 

BURKE. She will, so! 

curis. Ay tal you she don’t! Ay’m her fa’der. 

BURKE. She will in spite of you. She’s taking my orders 
from this out, not yours. 

anna. (laughing again) Orders is good! 

BURKE. (turning to her impatiently) Hurry up now, and 
shake a leg. We've no time to be wasting. (Irritated as she 
doesn’t move) Do you hear what I’m telling you? 

cHRIs. You stay dere, Anna! 

ANNA. (at the end of her patience—blazing out at them 
passionately) You can go to hell, both of you! (There is 
something in her tone that makes them forget their quarrel and 
turn to her in a stunned amazement. anna laughs wildly) 
You're just like all the rest of them—you two! Gawd, you'd 
think I was a piece of furniture! Il show you! Sit down 
now! (As they hesitate—furiously) Sit down and let me 
talk for a minute. You're all wrong, see? Listen to me! I’m 
going to tell you something—and then I’m going to beat it. 
(To surKE—with a harsh laugh) I’m going to tell you a funny 
story, so pay attention. (Pointing to curis) Ive been mean- 
ing to turn it loose on him every time he’d get my goat with 
his bull about keeping me safe inland. I wasn’t going to tell 
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you, but you’ve forced me into it. What’s the dif? It’s all 
wrong anyway, and you might as well get cured that way as 
any other. (With hard mocking) Only don’t forget what you 
said a minute ago about it not mattering to you what other 
reason I got so long as I wasn’t married to no one else. 

BURKE. (manfully) That’s my word, and I’ll stick to it! 

anna. (laughing bitterly) What a chance! You make 
me laugh, honest! Want to bet you will? Wait ’n see! (She 
stands at the table rear, looking from one to the other of the 
two men with her hard, mocking smile. Then she begins, fight- 
ing to control her emotion and speak calmly) First thing is, 
I want to tell you two guys something. You was going on ’s 
if one of you had got to own me. But nobody owns me, see?— 
’cepting myself. Ill do what I please and no man, I don’t give 
a hoot who he is, can tell me what to do! I ain’t asking either 
of you for a living. I can make it myself—one way or other. 
I’m my own boss. So put that in your pipe and smoke it! 
You and your orders! 

- BURKE. (protestingly) I wasn’t meaning it that way at 
all and well you know it. You've no call to be raising this 
rumpus with me. (Pointing to curis) ‘Tis him you've a 
right | | 

ANNA. I’m coming to him. But you—you did mean it that 
way, too. You sounded—yust like all the rest. (Hysterically) 
But, damn it, shut up! Let me talk for a change! 

BURKE. "Tis quare, rough talk, that—for a dacent girl the 
like of you! 

ANNA. (with a hard laugh) Decent? Who told you I 
was? (curs is sitting with bowed shoulders, his head in his 
hands. She leans over in exasperation and shakes him violently 
by the shoulder) Don’t go to sleep, Old Man! Listen here, 
I’m talking to you now! 





curs. (straightening up and looking about as if he were 
seeking a way to escape—with frightened foreboding im his 
voice) Ay don’t vant for hear it. You vas going out of head, 
Ay tank, Anna. 
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ANNA. (violently) Well, living with you is enough to drive 
anyone off their nut. Your bunk about the farm being so 
fine! Didn’t I write you year after year how rotten it was 
and what a dirty slave them cousins made of me? What'd 
you care? Nothing! Not even enough to come out and see 
me! That crazy bull about wanting to keep me away from the 
sea don’t go down with me! You yust didn’t want to be 
bothered with me! You're like all the rest of ’em! 

curis. (feebly) Anna! It ain’t so 

ANNA. (not heeding his interruption—revengefully) But 
one thing I never wrote you. It was one of them cousins 
that you think is such nice people—the youngest son—Paul— 
that started me wrong. (Loudly) It wasn’t none of my fault. 
I hated him worse’n hell and he knew it. But he was big and 
strong—(pointing to Burke)—like you! 

BURKE. (half springing to his feet—his fists clenched) 
God blarst it! (He sinks slowly back in his chair again, the 
knuckles showing white on his clenched hands, his face tense 
with the effort to suppress his grief and rage). 

cHRIs. (in a cry of horrified pain) Anna! 

ANNA. (to him—seeming not to have heard their interrup- 
tions) ‘That was why I run away from the farm. That was 
what made me get a yob as nurse girl in St. Paul. (With a 
hard, mocking laugh) And you think that was a nice yob for 
a girl, too, don’t you? (Sarcastically) With all them nice 
inland fellers yust looking for a chance to marry me, I s’pose. 
Marry me? What a chance! They wasn’t looking for marry- 
ing. (As BuRKE lets a groan of fury escape him—desperately) 
I’m owning up to everything fair and square. I was caged in, 
I tell you—yust like in yail—taking care of other people’s 
kids—listening to ‘em bawling and crying day and night— 
when I wanted to be out—and I was lonesome—lonesome as 
hell! (With a sudden weariness in her voice) So I give up 
finally. What was the use? (She stops and looks at the two 
men. Both are motionless and silent. CHRIS seems in a stupor 





of despair, his house of cards fallen about him. Burxn’s face. 
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ts livid with the rage that is eating him up, but he is too stunned 
and bewildered yet to find a vent for it. The condemnation 
she feels in their silence goads anna into a harsh, strident de- 
fiance) You don’t say nothing—either of you—but I know 
what you’re thinking. You're like all the rest! (To cHris— 
furiously) And who’s to blame for it, me or you? If you'd 
even acted like a man—if you’d even had been a regular father 
and had me with you—maybe things would be different ! 

cHRIs. (in agony) Don’t talk dat vay, Anna! Ay go crazy! 
Ay von’t listen! (Puts his hands over his ears). 

ANNA. (infuriated by his action—stridently) You will too 
listen! (She leans over and pulls his hands from his ears— 
with hysterical rage) You—keeping me safe inland—I wasn’t 
no nurse girl the last two years—I lied when I wrote you— 
I was in a house, that’s what!—yes, that kind of a house— 
the kind sailors like you and Mat goes to in port—and your 
nice inland men, too—and all men, God damn ’em! I hate ’em! 
Hate ’em! (She breaks into hysterical sobbing, throwing her- 
self into the chair and hiding her face in her hands on the 
table. The two men have sprung to their feet). 

cHris. (whimpering like a child) Anna! Anna! It’s lie! 
It’s lie! (He stands wringing his hands together and begins 
to weep). 

BURKE. (his whole great body tense like a spring—dully 
and gropingly) So that’s what’s in it! 

ANNA. (raising her head at the sound of his voice—with 
extreme mocking bitterness) I s’pose you remember your 
promise, Mat? No other reason was to count with you so 
long as I wasn’t married already. So I s’pose you want me 
to get dressed and go ashore, don’t you? (She laughs) Yes, 
you do! 

BURKE. (on the verge of his outbreak—stammeringly) God 
stiffen you! 

ANNA. (trying to keep up her hard, bitter tone, but gradu- 
ally letting a note of pitiful pleading creep in) I s’pose if 
I tried to tell you I wasn’t—that—no more you'd believe me, 
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wouldn’t you? Yes, you would! And if I told you that yust 
getting out in this barge, and being on the sea had changed 
me and made me feel different about things, ’s if all I’d been 
through wasn’t me and didn’t count and was yust like it never 
happened—you’d laugh, wouldn’t you? And you'd die laugh- 
ing sure if I said that meeting you that funny way that night 
in the fog, and afterwards seeing that you was straight goods 
stuck on me, had got me to thinking for the first time, and 
I sized you up as a different kind of man—a sea man as dif- 
ferent from the ones on land as water is from mud—and that 
was why I got stuck on you, too. I wanted to marry you and 
fool you, but I couldn’t. Don’t you see how I’ve changed? 
I couldn’t marry you with you believing a lie—and I was 
shamed to tell you the truth—till the both of you forced my 
hand, and I seen you was the same as all the rest. And 
now, give me a bawling out and beat it, like I can tell you’re 
going to. (She stops, looking at surxr. He is silent, his face 
averted, his features beginning to work with fury. She pleads 
passionately) Will you believe it if I tell you that loving 
you has made me—clean? It’s the straight goods, honest! 
(Then as he doesn’t reply—bitterly) Like hell you will! You're 
like all the rest! 

BURKE. (blazing out—turning on her in a perfect frensy 
of rage-—his voice trembling with passion) The rest, is it? 
God’s curse on you! Clane, is it? You slut, you, I’ll be kill- 
ing you now! (He picks up the chair on which he has been 
sitting and, swinging it high over his shoulder, springs toward 
her. curis rushes forward with a cry of alarm, trying to ward 
off the blow from his daughter. anna looks up into BURKE’s 
eyes with the fearlessness of despair. BuRKE checks himself, 
the chair held in the air). 

curis. (wildly) Stop, youcrazy fool! You vant for murder 
her! : 
ANNA. (pushing her father away brusquely, her eyes still 
holding BuRKE’s) Keep out of this, you! (T7'o surke—dully) 
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Well, ain’t you got the nerve to do it? Go ahead! I’ll be 
thankful to you, honest. I’m sick of the whole game. 

BURKE. (throwing the chair away into a corner of the room 
—helplessly) I can’t do it, God help me, and your two eyes 
looking at me. (Furiously) Though I do be thinking I’d 
have a good right to smash your skull like a rotten egg. Was 
there iver a woman in the world had the rottenness in her 
that you have, and was there iver a man the like of me was 
made the fool of the world, and me thinking thoughts about 
you, and having great love for you, and dreaming dreams of 
the fine life we’d have when we’d be wedded! (His voice high 
pitched in a lamentation that is like a keen) Yerra, God help 
me! I’m destroyed entirely and my heart is broken in bits! 
I’m asking God Himself, was it for this He’d have me roam- 
ing the earth since I was a lad only, to come to black shame 
in the end, where I’d be giving a power of love to a woman is 
the same as others you’d meet in any hooker-shanty in port, 
with red gowns on them and paint on their grinning mugs, 
would be sleeping with any man for a dollar or two! 

ANNA. (in a scream) Don’t, Mat! For Gawd’s sake! 
(Then raging and pounding on the table with her hands) Get 
out of here! Leave me alone! Get out of here! 

BURKE. (his anger rushing back on him) Il be going, 
surely! And Ill be drinking sloos of whisky will wash that 
black kiss of yours off my lips; and I’ll be getting dead rotten 
drunk so I’ll not remember if ’twas iver born you was at all; 
and I’ll be shipping away on some boat will take me to the 
other end of the world where I’ll never see your face again! 
(He turns toward the door). 

curis. (who has been standing in a stupor—suddenly grasp- 
ing BURKE by the arm—stupidly) No, you don’t go. Ay tank 
maybe it’s better Anna marry you now. 

BURKE. (shaking curis off—furiously) Lave go of me, ye 
old ape! Marry her, is it? I’d see her roasting in hell first! 
I’m shipping away out of this, I’m telling you! (Pointing to 
ANNA—passionately) And my curse on you and the curse of 
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Almighty God and all the Saints! You’ve destroyed me this 
day and may you lie awake in the long nights, tormented with 
thoughts of Mat Burke and the great wrong you’ve done 
him! 

ANNA. (in anguish) Mat! (But he turns without another 
word and strides out of the doorway. anna looks after him 
wildly, starts to run after him, then hides her face in her out- 
stretched arms, sobbing. curis stands in a stupor, staring at 
the floor). 

curis. (after a pause, dully) Ay tank Ay go ashore, too. 

ANNA. (looking up, wildly) Not after him! Let him 
go! Don’t you dare . 

cHRis. (somberly) Ay go for gat drink. 

ANNA. (with a harsh laugh) So I’m driving you to drink, 
too, eh? I s’pose you want to get drunk so’s you can forget 
—like him? 

cHRIS. (bursting out angrily) Yes, Ay vant! You tank 
Ay like hear dem tangs. (Breaking down—weeping) Ay tank 
you vasn’t dat kind of gel, Anna. 

ANNA. (mockingly) And I s’pose you want me to beat it, 





don’t you? You don’t want me here disgracing you, I s’pose? 

cHris. No, you stay here! (Goes over and pats her on the 
shoulder, the tears running down his face) Ain’t your fault, 
Anna, Ay know dat. (She looks up at him, softened. He bursts 
into rage) It’s dat ole davil, sea, do this to me! (He shakes 
his fist at the door) It’s her dirty tricks! It vas all right on 
barge with yust you and me. Den she bring dat Irish fallar 
in fog, she make you like him, she make you fight with me all 
time! If dat Irish fallar don’t never come, you don’t never 
tal me dem tangs, Ay don’t never know, and everytang’s all 
right. (He shakes his fist again) Dirty ole davil! 

ANNA. (with spent weariness) Oh, what’s the use? Go on 
ashore and get drunk. 

cHRis. (goes into room on left and gets his cap. He goes 
to the door, silent and stupid—then turns) You vait here, 
Anna? 
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ANNA. (dully) Maybe—and maybe not. Maybe I'll get 
drunk, too. Maybe I’1]—— But what the hell do you care 
what I do? Go on and beat it. (curis turns stupidly and 
goes out. ANNA sits at the table, staring straight in front of 
her). 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT FOUR 


Scene. Same as Act Three, about nine o'clock of a foggy 
night two days later. The whistles of steamers in the harbor 
can be heard. The cabin is lighted by a small lamp on the 
table. A suit case stands in the middle of the floor. ANNA 
is sitting in the rocking-chair. She wears a hat, is all dressed 
up as in Act One. Her face is pale, looks terribly tired and 
worn, as if the two days just past had been ones of suffering 
and sleepless nights. She stares before her despondently, her 
chin in her hands. There is a timid knock on the door in rear. 
ANNA jumps to her feet with a startled exclamation and looks 
toward the door with an expression of mingled hope and fear. 


ANNA. (faintly) Come in. (Then summoning her courage 
—more resolutely) Come in. (The door is opened and curis 
appears in the doorway. He is in a very bleary, bedraggled 
condition, suffering from the after effects of his drunk. A tin 
pail full of foaming beer is in his hand. He comes forward, 
his eyes avoiding anNna’s. He mutters stupidly) It’s foggy. 

ANNA. (looking him over with contempt) So you come back 
at last, did you? You’re a fine looking sight! (Then jeer- 
ingly) I thought you’d beaten it for good on account of the 
disgrace I’d brought on you. 

CHRIS. (wincing—faintly) Don’t say dat, Anna, please! 
(He sits in a chair by the table, setting down the can of beer, 
holding his head in his hands). 

ANNA. (looks at him with a certain sympathy) What's the 
trouble? Feeling sick? 

curis. (dully) Inside my head feel sick. 

ANNA. Well, what d’you expect after being soused for two 
days? (Resentfully) It serves you right. <A fine thing— 
you leaving me alone on this barge all that time! 

66 
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cHRIs. (humbly) Ay’m sorry, Anna. 

ANNA. (scornfully) Sorry! 

curis. But Ay’m not sick inside head vay you mean. Ay’m 
sick from tank too much about you, about me. 

anna. And how about me? D’you suppose I ain’t been 
thinking, too? 

cHris. Ay’m sorry, Anna. (He sees her bag and gives a 
> 





start) You pack your bag, Anna? You vas going 

ANNA. (forcibly) Yes, I was going right back to what 
you think. 

cHris. Anna! 

ANNA. I went ashore to get a train for New York. I’d been 
waiting and waiting ‘till I was sick of it. Then I changed 
my mind and decided not to go today. But I’m going first 
thing tomorrow, so it’ll all be the same in the end. 

cuRis. (raising his head—pleadingly) No, you never do 
dat, Anna! 

ANNA. (with a sneer) Why not, I'd like to know? 

cHRIs. You don’t never gat to do—dat vay—no more, Ay 
tal you. Ay fix dat up all right. 

ANNA. (suspiciously) Fix what up? 

CHRIS. (not seeming to have heard her question—sadly) 
You vas vaiting, you say? You vasn’t vaiting for me, Ay 
bet. 

ANNA. (callously) You'd win. 

curis. For dat Irish fallar? 

ANNA. (defiantly) Yes—if you want to know! (Then 
with a forlorn laugh) If he did come back it’d only be 
cause he wanted to beat me up or kill me, I suppose. But even 
if he did, I’d rather have him come than not show up at all. I 
wouldn’t care what he did. 

curis. Ay guess it’s true you vas in love with him all right. 

ANNA. You guess! 

cHRIs. (turning to her earnestly) And Ay’m sorry for you 
like hell he don’t come, Anna! 
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ANNA. (softened) Seems to me you’ve changed your tune 
a lot. 

curis. Ay’ve been tanking, and Ay guess it vas all my 
fault—all bad tangs dat happen to you. (Pleadingly) You 
try for not hate me, Anna. Ay’m crazy ole fool, dat’s all. 

ANNA. Who said I hated you? 

CHRIS. Ay’m sorry for everytang Ay do wrong for you, 
Anna. Ay vant for you be happy all rest of your life for 
make up! It make you happy marry dat Irish fallar, Ay 
vant it, too. 

ANNA. (dully) Well, there ain’t no chance. But I’m glad 
you think different about it, anyway. 

CHRIS. (supplicatingly) And you tank—maybe—you for- 
give me sometime? 

ANNA. (with a wan smile) Ill forgive you right now. 

cHRIs. (seizing her hand and kissing it—brokenly) Anna 
lilla! Anna lilla! 

ANNA. (touched but a bit embarrassed) Don’t bawl about 
it. There ain’t nothing to forgive, anyway. It ain’t your 
fault, and it ain’t mine, and it ain’t his neither. We're all 
poor nuts, and things happen, and we yust get mixed in wrong, 
that’s all. 

cHRIS. (eagerly) You say right tang, Anna, py golly! 
It ain’t nobody’s fault! (Shaking his fist) It’s dat ole davil, 
sea! 

ANNA. (with an exasperated laugh) Gee, won’t you ever 
can that stuff? (curis relapses into injured silence. After a 
pause ANNA continues curiously) You said a minute ago you'd 
fixed something up—about me. What was it? 

cuRis. (after a hesitating pause) Ay’m shipping avay on 
sea again, Anna. 

ANNA. (astounded) You’re—what? 

curis. Ay sign on steamer sail tomorrow. Ay gat my ole 
yob—bo’sun. (anna stares at him. As he goes on, a bitter 
smile comes over her face) Ay tank dat’s best tang for you. 
Ay only bring you bad luck, Ay tank. Ay make your mo’der’s 
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life sorry. Ay don’t vant make yours dat way, but Ay do 
yust same. Dat ole davil, sea, she make me Yonah man ain’t 
no good for nobody. And Ay tank now it ain’t no use fight 
with sea. No man dat live going to beat her, py yingo! 

ANNA. (with a laugh of helpless bitterness) So that’s how 
you've fixed me, is it? 

curis. Yes, Ay tank if dat ole davil gat me back she leave 
you alone den. 

ANNA. (bitterly) But, for Gawd’s sake, don’t you see 
you're doing the same thing you’ve always done? Don’t you 
see——? (But she sees the look of obsessed stubbornness on 
her father’s face and gives it up helplessly) But what’s the: 
use of talking? You ain’t right, that’s what. I’ll never blame 
you for nothing no more. But how you could figure out that 
was fixing me——! 

cHris. Dat ain’t all. Ay gat dem fallars in steamship of- 
fice to pay you all money coming to me every month vhile 
Ay’m avay. : } | 

ANNA. (with a hard laugh) Thanks. But I guess I won’t 
be hard up for no small change. 

cuRis. (hurt—humbly) It ain’t much, Ay know, but it’s 
plenty for keep you so you never gat go back 

ANNA. (shortly) Shut up, will you? We'll talk about it 
later, see? 

cuRis. (after a pause—ingratiatingly) You like Ay go 
ashore look for dat Irish fallar, Anna? 

ANNA. (angrily) Not much! Think I want to drag him 
back? | 

curis. (after a pause—uncomfortably) Py golly, dat booze 
don’t go vell. Give me fever, Ay tank. Ay feel hot like hell. 
(He takes off his coat and lets it drop on the floor. There is 
a loud thud). 

ANNA. (with a start) What you got in your pocket, for 
Pete’s sake—a ton of lead? (She reaches down, takes the coat 
and pulls out a revolver—looks from it to him in amazement) 
A gun? What were you doing with this? 
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curis. (sheepishly) Ay forget. Ain’t nothing. Ain’t loaded, 
anyvay. 

ANNA. (breaking it open to make sure—then closing it 
again—looking at him suspiciously) That ain’t telling me why 
you got it? 

curis. Ay’m ole fool. Ay got it when Ay go ashore first. 
Ay tank den it’s all fault of dat Irish fallar. 

ANNA. (with a shudder) Say, you're crazier than I thought. 
I never dreamt you'd go that far. 

cHRis. (quickly) Ay don’t. Ay gat better sense right 
avay. Ay don’t never buy bullets even. It ain’t his fault, Ay 
know. 

ANNA. (still suspicious of him) Well, Ill take care of this 
for a while, loaded or not. (She puts it in the drawer of table 
and closes the drawer). 

cHRis. (placatingly) Throw it overboard if you vant. Ay 
don’t care. (Then after a pause) Py golly, Ay tank Ay go 
lie down. Ay feel sick. (anna takes a magazine from the 
table. curis hesitates by her chair) Ve talk again before Ay 
go, yes? 

anna. (dully) Where’s this ship going to? 

curis. Cape Town. Dat’s in South Africa. She’s British 
steamer called Londonderry. (He stands hesitatingly—finally 
blurts out) Anna—you forgive me sure? 

aNNA. (wearily) Sure I do. You ain’t to blame. You're 
yust—-what you are—like me. | 

curis. (pleadingly) Den—you lat me kiss you again once? 

ANNA. (raising her face—forcing a wan smile) Sure. No 
hard feelings. | 

cuRis. (kisses her brokenly) Anna lilla! Ay (He 
fights for words to express himself, but finds none—miserably 
—with a sob) Ay can’t say it. Good-night, Anna. 

ANNA. Good-night. (He picks up the can of beer and 
goes slowly into the room on left, his shoulders bowed, his head 
sunk forward dejectedly. He closes the door after him. ANNA 
turns over the pages of the magazine, trying desperately to 
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banish her thoughts by looking at the pictures. This fails to 
distract her, and flinging the magazine back on the table, she 
springs to her feet and walks about the cabin distractedly, 
clenching and unclenching her hands. She speaks aloud to her- 
self in a tense, trembling voice) Gawd, I can’t stand this much 
longer! What am I waiting for anyway?—like a damn fool! 
(She laughs helplessly, then checks herself abruptly, as she 
hears the sound of heavy footsteps on the deck outside. She 
appears to recognize these and her face lights up with joy. She 
gasps) Mat! (A strange terror seems suddenly to seize her. 
She rushes to the table, takes the revolver out of drawer and 
crouches down in the corner, left, behind the cupboard. A 
moment later the door is flung open and MAT BURKE appears 
in the doorway. He is in bad shape—his clothes torn and 
dirty, covered with sawdust as if he had been grovelling or 
sleeping on barroom floors. There is a red bruise on his fore- 
head over one of his eyes, another over one cheekbone, his 
knuckles are skinned and raw—plain evidence of the fighting 
he has been through on his “bat.” His eyes are bloodshot and 
heavy-lidded, his face has a bloated look. But beyond these 
appearances—the results of heavy drinking—there is an ea- 
pression in his eyes of wild mental turmoil, of impotent animal 
rage baffied by its own abject misery). 

BURKE. (peers blinkingly about the cabin—hoarsely) Let 
you not be hiding from me, whoever’s here—though ’tis well you 
know I'd have a right to come back and murder you. (He 
stops to listen. Hearing no sound, he closes the door behind 
him and comes forward to the table. He throws himself into 
the rocking-chair—despondently) There’s no one here, I’m 
thinking, and ’tis a great fool I am to be coming. (With a sort 
of dumb, uncomprehending anguish) Yerra, Mat Burke, ’tis 
a great jackass you’ve become and what’s got into you at all, 
at all? She’s gone out of this long ago, I’m telling you, and 
youll never see her face again. (anna stands up, hesitating, 
struggling between joy and fear. BuRKE’s eyes fall on ANNA'S 
bag. He leans over to examine it) What’s this? (Joyfully) 
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It’s hers. She’s not gone! But where is she? Ashore? 
(Darkly) What would she be doing ashore on this rotten 
night? (His face suddenly convulsed with grief and rage) 
Tis that, is it? Oh, God’s curse on her! (Raging) Ill wait 
till she comes and choke her dirty life out. (anna starts, her 
face grows hard. She steps into the room, the revolver in her 
right hand by her side). 

ANNA. (in a cold, hard tone) What are you doing here? 

BURKE. (wheeling about with a terrified gasp) Glory be 
to God! (They remain motionless and silent for a moment, 
holding each other’s eyes). 

ANNA. (in the same hard voice) Well, can’t you talk? 

BURKE. (trying to fall into an easy, careless tone) You've 
a year’s growth scared out of me, coming at me so sudden 
and me thinking I was alone. 

ANNA. You've got your nerve butting in here without knock- 
ing or nothing. What d’you want? 

BURKE. (airily) Oh, nothing much. I was wanting to have 
a last word with you, that’s all. (He moves a step toward her). 

ANNA. (sharply—raising the revolver in her hand) Careful 
now! Don’t try getting too close. I heard what you said you'd 
do to me. 

BURKE. (noticing the revolver for the first time) Is it 
murdering me you'd be now, God forgive your (Then with a 
contemptuous laugh) Or is it thinking I’d be frightened by 
that old tin whistle? (He walks straight for her). 

anna. (wildly) Look out, I tell you! 

BURKE. (who has come so close that the revolver is almost 
touching his chest) Let you shoot, then! (Then with sudden 
wild grief) Let you shoot, I’m saying, and be done with it! 
Let you end me with a shot and I’ll be thanking you, for it’s 
a rotten dog’s life I’ve lived the past two days since I’ve known 
what you are, ’til I’m after wishing I was never born at all! 

ANNA. (overcome—letting the revolver drop to the floor, as 
if her fingers had no strength to hold it—hysterically) What 
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d’you want coming here? Why don’t you beat it? Go on! 
(She passes him and sinks down in the rocking-chair). 

BURKE. (following her—mournfully) °Tis right you'd be 
asking why did I come. (Then angrily) ’Tis because ‘tis a 
great weak fool of the world I am, and me tormented with the 
wickedness you'd told of yourself, and drinking oceans of booze 
that’d make me forget. Forget? Divil a word I’d forget, and 
your face grinning always in front of my eyes, awake or asleep, 
’til I do be thinking a madhouse is the proper place for me. 

ANNA. (glancing at his hands and face—scornfully) You 
look like you ought to be put away some place. Wonder you 
wasn’t pulled in. You been scrapping, too, ain’t you? 

BURKE. I have—with every scut would take off his coat to 
me! (Fiercely) And each time I’d be hitting one a clout 
in the mug, it wasn’t his face I’d be seeing at all, but yours, 
and me wanting to drive you a blow would knock you out of 
this world where I wouldn’t be seeing or thinking more of you. 

anna. (her lips trembling pitifully) Thanks! 

BURKE. (walking up and down—distractedly) That's right, 
make game of me! Oh, I’m a great coward surely, to be com- 
ing back to speak with you at all. You've a right to laugh at me. 

anna. I ain’t laughing at you, Mat. 

BURKE. (unheeding) You to be what you are, and me to be 
Mat Burke, and me to be drove back to look at you again! 
Tis black shame is on me! 

ANNA. (resentfully) Then get out. No one’s holding you! 

BURKE. (bewilderedly) And me to listen to that talk from 
a woman like you and be frightened to close her mouth with a 
slap! Oh, God help me, I’m a yellow coward for all men to 
spit at! (Zhen furiously) But Ill not be getting out of this 
till I’ve had me word. (Raising his fist threateningly) And 
let you look out how you'd drive me! (Letting his fist fall 
helplessly) Don’t be angry now! I’m raving like a real luna- 
tic, I’m thinking, and the sorrow you put on me has my brains 
drownded in grief. (Suddenly bending down to her and grasping 
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her arm intensely) Tell me it’s a lie, I’m saying! That’s what 
I’m after coming to hear you say. 

anna. (dully) A lie? What? 

BURKE. (with passionate entreaty) All the badness you told 
me two days back. Sure it must be a lie! You was only 
making game of me, wasn’t you? ‘Tell me ’twas a lie, Anna, 
and I’ll be saying prayers of thanks on my two knees to the 
Almighty God! 

ANNA. (terribly shaken—faintly) I can’t, Mat. (As he 
turns away—imploringly) Oh, Mat, won’t you see that no 
matter what I was I ain’t that any more? Why, listen! I 
packed up my bag this afternoon and went ashore. I’d been 
waiting here all alone for two days, thinking maybe you'd 
come back—thinking maybe you'd think over all I’d said— 
and maybe—oh, I don’t know what I was hoping! But I was 
afraid to even go out of the cabin for a second, honest—afraid 
you might come and not find me here. Then I gave up hope 
when you didn’t show up and I went to the railroad station. 
I was going to New York. I was going back 





BURKE. (hoarsely) God’s curse on you! 

anna. Listen, Mat! You hadn’t come, and I’d gave up hope. 
But—in the station—I couldn’t go. I’d bought my ticket and © 
everything. (She takes the ticket from her dress and tries to 
hold it before his eyes) But I got to thinking about you— 
and I couldn’t take the train—I couldn’t! So I come back 
here—to wait some more. Oh, Mat, don’t you see I’ve changed? 
Can’t you forgive what’s dead and gone—and forget it? 

BURKE. (turning on her—overcome by rage again) Forget, 
is it? Ill not forget ’til my dying day, I’m telling you, and 
me tormented with thoughts. (In a frenzy) Oh, I’m wishing 
I had wan of them fornenst me this minute and I’d beat him 
with my fists ’til he’d be a bloody corpse! I’m wishing the 
whole lot of them will roast in hell ’til the Judgment Day— 
and yourself along with them, for you’re as bad as they are. 

ANNA. (shuddering) Mat! (Then after a pause—in a voice 
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of dead, stony calm) Well, you've had your say. Now you 
better beat it. 

BURKE. (starts slowly for the door—hesitates—then after a 
pause) And what'll you be doing? 

ANNA. What difference does it make to you? 

BURKE. I’m asking you! 

ANNA. (in the same tone) My bag’s packed and I got my 
ticket. I'll go to New York tomorrow. 

BURKE. (helplessly) You mean—you'll be doing the same 
again? 

ANNA. (stonily) Yes. 

BURKE. (in anguish) Youll not! Don’t torment me with 
that talk! ’*Tis a she-divil you are sent to drive me mad entirely! 

ANNA. (her voice breaking) Oh, for Gawd’s sake, Mat, 
leave me alone! Go away! Don’t you see I’m licked? Why 
d’you want to keep on kicking me? 

BURKE. (indignantly) And don’t you deserve the worst I’d 
say, God forgive you? 

anna. All right. Maybe I do. But don’t rub it in. Why 
ain’t you done what you said you was going to? Why ain’t 
you got that ship was going to take you to the other side of the 
earth where you'd never see me again? 

BURKE. I have. 

ANNA. (startled) What—then you’re going—honest? 

BURKE. I signed on today at noon, drunk as I was—and 
she’s sailing tomorrow. 

ANNA. And where’s she going to? 

BURKE. Cape Town. 

ANNA. (the memory of having heard that name a little while 
before coming to her—with a start, confusedly) Cape Town? 
Where’s that? Far away? 

BURKE. ‘Tis at the end of Africa. ‘That’s far for you. 

ANNA. (forcing alaugh) You're keeping your word all right, 
ain’t you? (After a slight pause—curiously) What’s the boat’s 
name? 

BURKE. The Londonderry. 
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ANNA. (iat suddenly comes to her that this is the same ship 
her father is sailing on) The Londonderry! It’s the same— 
Oh, this is too much! (With wild, ironical laughter) Ha-ha-ha! 

BURKE. What’s up with you now? 

ANNA. Ha-ha-ha! It’s funny, funny! I'll die laughing! 

BURKE. (irritated) Laughing at what? 

ANNA. It’s a secret. You'll know soon enough. It’s funny. 
(Controlling herself—after a pause—cynically) What kind of a 
place is this Cape Town? Plenty of dames there, I suppose? 

BURKE. To hell with them! ‘That I may never see another 
woman to my dying hour! 

ANNA. ‘That’s what you say now, but I’ll bet by the time you 
get there you'll have forgot all about me and start in talking 
the same old bull you talked to me to the first one you meet. 

BURKE. (offended) Ill not, then! God mend you, is it 
making me out to be the like of yourself you are, and you taking 
up with this one and that all the years of your life? 

ANNA. (angrily assertive) Yes, that’s yust what I do mean! 
You been doing the same thing all your life, picking up a new 
girl in every port. How’re you any better than I was? 

BURKE. (thoroughly exasperated) Is it no shame you have 
at all? I’m a fool to be wasting talk on you and you hardened 
in badness. I'll go out of this and lave you alone forever. 
(He starts for the door—then stops to turn on her furiously) 
And I suppose ’tis the same lies you told them all before that 
you told to me? 

ANNA. (indignantly) That’s a lie! I never did! 

BURKE. (miserably) You'd be saying that, anyway. 

ANNA. (forcibly, with growing intensity) Are you trying 
to accuse me—of being in love—really in love—with them? 

BURKE. I’m thinking you were, surely. 

ANNA. (furiously, as if this were the last insult—advancing 
on him threateningly) You mutt, you! I’ve stood enough from 
you. Don’t you dare. (With scornful bitterness) Love ’em! 
Oh, my Gawd! You damn thick-head! Love ’em? (Savagely) 
I hated ’em, I tell you! Hated ’em, hated ’em, hated ’em! .And 
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may Gawd strike me dead this minute and my mother, too, if 
she was alive, if I ain’t telling you the honest truth! 

BURKE. (immensely pleased by her vehemence—a light be- 
ginning to break over his face—but still uncertain, torn between 
doubt and the desire to believe—helplessly) If I could only 
be believing you now! 

ANNA. (distractedly) Oh, what’s the use? What’s the use 
of me talking? What’s the use of anything? (Pleadingly) 
Oh, Mat, you mustn’t think that for a second! You mustn’t! 
Think all the other bad about me you want to, and I won't 
kick, cause you've a right to. But don’t think that! (On the 
point of tears) I couldn’t bear it! It'd be yust too much to 
know you was going away where I’d never see you again— 
thinking that about me! 

BURKE. (after an inward struggle—tensely—forcing out the 
words with difficulty) If I was believing—that you’d never 
had love for any other man in the world but me—TI could be 
forgetting the rest, maybe. 

ANNA. (with acry of joy) Mat! 

BURKE. (slowly) If ’tis truth you’re after telling, I’d have a 
right, maybe, to believe you'd changed—and that I’d changed 
you myself ’til the thing you’d been all your life wouldn’t be 
you any more at all. 

ANNA. (hanging on his words—breathlessly) Oh, Mat! 
That’s what I been trying to tell you all along! 

BURKE. (simply) For I’ve a power of strength in me to 
lead men the way I want, and women, too, maybe, and I’m 
thinking I’d change you to a new woman entirely, so I’d never 
know, or you either, what kind of woman you'd been in the past 
at all. 

ANNA. Yes, you could, Mat! I know you could! 

BuRKE. And I’m thinking ’twasn’t your fault, maybe, but 
having that old ape for a father that left you to grow up alone, 
made you what you was. And if I could be believing ’tis only 





me you 
ANNA. (distractedly) You got to believe it, Mat! What can 
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I do? Jl do anything, anything you want to prove I’m not 
lying! 

BURKE. (suddenly seems to have a solution. He feels in the 
pocket of his coat and grasps something—solemnly) Would 
you be willing to swear an oath, now—a terrible, fearful oath 
would send your soul to the divils in hell if you was lying? 

ANNA. (eagerly) Sure, Ill swear, Mat—on anything! 

BURKE. (takes a small, cheap old crucifix from his pocket and 
holds it up for her to see) Will you swear on this? 

ANNA. (reaching out for it) Yes. Sure I will. Give it to 
me. 

BURKE. (holding it away) ’Tis a cross was given me by 
my mother, God rest her soul. (He makes the sign of the cross 
mechanically) I was a lad only, and she told me to keep it by 
me if I’d be waking or sleeping and never lose it, and it’d bring 
me luck. She died soon after. But I’m after keeping it with 
me from that day to this, and I’m telling you there’s great 
power in it, and ’tis great bad luck it’s saved me from and 
me roaming the seas, and I having it tied round my neck when 
my last ship sunk, and it bringing me safe to land when the 
others went to their death. (Very earnestly) And I’m warn- 
ing you now, if you’d swear an oath on this, ’tis my old woman 
herself will be looking down from Hivin above, and praying 
Almighty God and the Saints to put a great curse on you if 
she’d hear you swearing a lie! | 

ANNA. (awed by his manner—superstitiously) I wouldn’t 
have the nerve—honest—if it was a lie. But it’s the truth and 
I ain’t scared to swear. Give it to me. 

BURKE. (handing it to her—almost frightenedly, as if he 
feared for her safety) Be careful what you'd swear, I’m 
saying. 

ANNA. (holding the cross gingerly) Well—what do you 
want me to swear? You say it. 

BURKE. Swear I’m the only man in the world ivir you felt 
love for. 

ANNA. (Looking into his eyes steadily) I swear it. 
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BURKE. And that you'll be forgetting from this day all the 
badness you’ve done and never do the like of it again. 

anNA. (forcibly) I swear it! I swear it by God! 

BURKE. And may the blackest curse of God strike you if 
you're lying. Say it now! 

anna. And may the blackest curse of God strike me if I’m 
lying! 

BURKE. (with a stupendous sigh) Oh, glory be to God, I’m 
after believing you now! (He takes the cross from her hand, 
his face beaming with joy, and puts it back in his pocket. He 
puts his arm about her waist and is about to kiss her when he 
stops, appalled by some terrible doubt). 

ANNA. (alarmed) What’s the matter with you? 

BURKE. (with sudden fierce questioning) Is it Catholic ye 
are? 

ANNA. (confused) No. Why? 

BURKE. (filled with a sort of bewildered foreboding) Oh, 
God, help me! (With a dark glance of suspicion at her) There’s 
some divil’s trickery in it, to be swearing an oath on a Catholic 
cross and you wan of the others. 

ANNA. (distractedly) Oh, Mat, don’t you believe me? 

BURKE. (miserably) If it isn’t a Catholic you are 

anNA. I ain’t nothing. What’s the difference? Didn’t you 
hear me swear? 

BURKE. (passionately) Oh, I’d a right to stay away from 
you—but I couldn’t! I was loving you in spite of it all and 
wanting to be with you, God forgive me, no matter what you 
are. I’d go mad if I’d not have you! Id be killing the 
world (He seizes her in his arms and kisses her fiercely). 

ANNA. (with a gasp of joy) Mat! 

BURKE. (suddenly holding her away from him and staring 
into her eyes as if to probe into her soul—slowly) If your oath 
is no proper oath at all, I’ll have to be taking your naked word 
for it and have you anyway, I’m thinking—I’m needing you 
that bad! 

ANNA. (hurt—reproachfully) Mat! I swore, didn’t I? 
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BURKE. (defiantly, as if challenging fate) Oath or no oath, 
tis no matter. We'll be wedded in the morning, with the help 
of God. (Still more defiantly) We'll be happy now, the two of 
us, in spite of the divil! (He crushes her to him and kisses her 
again. The door on the left is pushed open and curis appears 
in the doorway. He stands blinking at them. At first the old 
expression of hatred of BURKE comes into his eyes instinctively. 
Then a look of resignation and relief takes its place. His face 
lights up with a sudden happy thought. He turns back into the 
bedroom—reappears immediately with the tin can of beer in his 
hand—grinning). 

curis. Ve have drink on this, py golly! (They break away 
from each other with startled exclamations). 

BURKE. (explosively) God stiffen it! (He takes a step to- 
ward curtis threateningly). 

ANNA. (happily—to her father) ‘That’s the way to talk! 
(With a laugh) And say, it’s about time for you and Mat to 
kiss and make up. You’re going to be shipmates on the London- 
derry, did you know it? 

BURKE. (astounded) Shipmates 








Has himself 
curis. (equally astounded) Ay vas bo’sun on her. 
BURKE. The divil! (Then angrily) You'd be going back to 

sea and leaving her alone, would you? 

ANNA. (quickly) It’s all right, Mat. That’s where he be- 
longs, and I want him to go. You got to go, too; we'll need 
the money. (With a laugh, as she gets the glasses) And as for 
me being alone, that runs in the family, and I'll get used to it. 
(Pouring out their glasses) Ill get a little house somewhere 
and J’ll make a regular place for you two to come back to,— 
wait and see. And now you drink up and be friends. 

BURKE. (happily—but still a bit resentful against the old 
man) Sure! (Clinking his glass against curtis’) Here’s luck 
to you! (He drinks). 

cHRis. (subdued—his face melancholy) Skoal. (He 
drinks). | 
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BURKE. (to ANNA, with a wink) You'll not be lonesome 
long. I'll see to that, with the help of God. ’Tis himself here 
will be having a grandchild to ride on his foot, I’m telling you! 

ANNA. (turning away in embarrassment) Quit the kidding 
now. (She picks up her bag and goes into the room on left. 
As soon as she is gone BURKE relapses into an attitude of gloomy 
thought. curis stares at his beer absent-mindedly. Finally 
BURKE turns on him). | 

BURKE. Is it any religion at all you have, you and your Anna? 

cHRIs. (surprised) WVhy yes. Ve vas Lutheran in ole 
country. 

BURKE. (horrified) Luthers, is it? (Then with a grim res- 
ignation, slowly, aloud to himself) Well, I’m damned then 
surely. Yerra, what’s the difference? ’Tis the will of God, 
anyway. 

cHRis. (moodily preoccupied with his own thoughts—speaks 
with somber premonition as ANNA re-enters from the left) It’s 
funny. It’s queer, yes—you and me shipping on same boat dat 
vay. It ain’t right. Ay don’t know—it’s dat funny vay ole 
davil sea do her vorst dirty tricks, yes. It’s so. (He gets up 
and goes back and, opening the door, stares out into the dark- 
ness). 

BURKE. (nodding his head in gloomy acquiescence—with a 
great sigh) I’m fearing maybe you have the right of it for 
once, divil take you. 

ANNA. (forcing a laugh) Gee, Mat, you ain’t agreeing with 
him, are you? (She comes forward and puts her arm about his 
shoulder—with a determined gayety) Aw say, what’s the mat- 
ter? Cut out the gloom. We’re all fixed now, ain’t we, me and 
you? (Pours out more beer into his glass and fills one for 
herself—slaps him on the back) Come on! Here’s to the sea, 
no matter what! Be a game sport and drink to that! Come 
on! (She gulps down her glass. Burke banishes his super- 
stitious premonitions with a defiant jerk of his head, grins up 
at her, and drinks to her toast). 
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curis. (looking out into the night—lost in his somber pre- 
occupation—shakes his head and mutters) Fog, fog, fog, all 
bloody time. You can’t see vhere you vas going, no. Only dat 
ole davil, sea—she knows! (The two stare at him. From the 
harbor comes the muffled, mournful wail of steamers’ whistles). 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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ACT I 


The Road. Sunset of a day in Spring. 
The Farm House. The same night. 


ACT II 
(Three years later) 


The Farm House. Noon of a Summer day. 
The top of a hill on the farm overlooking the sea. 
The following day. 


ACT III 
(Five years later) 


The Farm House. Dawn of a day in late Fall. 
The Road. Sunrise. 


BEYOND THE HORIZON 


ACT ONE 


Scent ONE 


A section of country highway. The road runs diagonally 
from the left, forward, to the right, rear, and can be seen in 
the distance winding toward the horizon like a pale ribbon 
between the low, rolling hills with their freshly plowed fields 
clearly divided from each other, checkerboard fashion, by the 
lines of stone walls and rough snake fences. 

The forward triangle cut off by the road is a section of a 
field from the dark earth of which myriad bright-green blades 
of fall-sown rye are sprouting. A straggling line of piled 
rocks, too low to be called a wall, separates this field from 
the road. 

To the rear of the road is a ditch with a sloping, grassy 
bank on the far side. From the center of this an old, gnarled 
apple tree, just budding into leaf, strains its twisted branches 
heavenwards, black against the pallor of distance. A snake- 
fence sidles from left to right along the top of the bank, pass- 
ing beneath the apple tree. 

The hushed twilight of a day in May is just beginning. The 
horizon hills are still rimmed by a faint line of flame, and the 
sky above them glows with the crimson flush of the sunset. 
This fades gradually as the action of the scene progresses. 

At the rise of the curtain, ROBERT MAyo is discovered sitting 
on the fence. He is a tall, slender young man of twenty-three. 
There is a touch of the poet about him expressed in his high 
forehead and wide, dark eyes. His features are delicate and 
refined, leaning to weakness in the mouth and chin. He is 
dressed in gray corduroy trousers pushed into high laced boots, 
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and a blue flannel shirt with a bright colored tie. He is read- 
ing a book by the fading sunset light. He shuts this, keeping 
a finger in to mark the place, and turns his head toward the 
horizon, gazing out over the fields and hills. His lips move as 
if he were reciting something to himself. 

His brother aNDREwW comes along the road from the right, 
returning from his work in the fields. He is twenty-seven years 
old, an opposite type to ropERt—husky, sun-bronzed, hand- 
some in a large-featured, manly fashion—a son of the soil, 
intelligent in a shrewd way, but with nothing of the intellectual 
about him. He wears overalls, leather boots, a gray flannel 
shirt open at the neck, and a soft, mud-stained hat pushed back 
on his head. He stops to talk to rozsErt, leaning on the hoe 


he carries. 


ANDREW. (seeing ROBERT has not noticed his presence—in 
aloud shout) Hey there! (roperr turns with a start. Seeing 
who it is, he smiles) Gosh, you do take the prize for day- 
‘dreaming! And I see you’ve toted one of the old books along 
with you. (He crosses the ditch and sits on the fence near 
his brother) What is it this time—poetry, I’ll bet. (He 
reaches for the book) Let me see. 

ROBERT. (handing it to him rather reluctantly) Look out 
you don’t get it full of dirt. 

ANDREW. (glancing at his hands) That isn’t dirt—it’s 
good clean earth. (He turns over the pages. His eyes read 
something and he gives an exclamation of disgust) Hump! 
(With a provoking grin at his brother he reads aloud in a dole- 
ful, sing-song voice) “I have loved wind and light and the 
bright sea. But holy and most sacred night, not as I love 
and have loved thee.” (He hands the book back) Here! Take 
it and bury it. I suppose it’s that year in college gave you 
a liking for that kind of stuff. I’m darn glad I stopped at 
High School, or maybe I’d been crazy too. (He grins and 
slaps RoBERT on the back affectionately) Imagine me reading 
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poetry and plowing at the same time! The team’d run away, 
I'll bet. 

ROBERT. (laughing) Or picture me plowing. 

ANDREW. You should have gone back to college last fall, like 
I know you wanted to. You're fitted for that sort of thing— 
just as I ain’t. 

ROBERT. You know why I didn’t go back, Andy. Pa didn’t 
like the idea, even if he didn’t say so; and I know he wanted 
the money to use improving the farm. And besides, I’m not 
keen on being a student, just because you see me reading books 
all the time. What I want to do now is keep on moving so 
that I won’t take root in any one place. 

ANDREW. Well, the trip you’re leaving on tomorrow will 
keep you moving all right. (At this mention of the trip they 
both fall silent. There is a pause. Finally anpDREW goes on, 
awkwardly, attempting to speak casually) Uncle says you'll 
be gone three years. 

ROBERT. About that, he figures. 

ANDREW. (moodily) 'That’s a long time. 

ROBERT. Not so long when you come to consider it. You 
know the Sunda sails around the Horn for Yokohama first, 
and that’s a long voyage on a sailing ship; and if we go to 
any of the other places Uncle Dick mentions—lIndia, or Aus- 
tralia, or South Africa, or South America—they’ll be long 
voyages, too. 

ANDREW. You can have all those foreign parts for all of 
me. (After a pause) Ma’s going to miss you a lot, Rob. 

ROBERT. Yes—and I’ll miss her. 

ANDREW. And Pa ain’t feeling none too happy to have you 
go—though he’s been trying not to show it. 

ROBERT. I can see how he feels. 

ANDREW. And you can bet that I’m not giving any cheers 
about it. (He puts one hand on the fence near RoBERT). 

ROBERT. (putting one hand on top of aNpDREW’s with a 
gesture almost of shyness) I know that, too, Andy. 

ANDREW. I’ll miss you as much as anybody, I guess. You 
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see, you and I ain’t like most brothers—always fighting and 
separated a lot of the time, while we’ve always been together 
—just the two of us. It’s different with us. That’s why 
it hits so hard, I guess. 

ROBERT. (with feeling) It’s just as hard for me, Andy— 
believe that! I hate to leave you and the old folks—but— 
I feel I’ve got to. There’s something calling me (He 
points to the horizon) Oh, I can’t just explain it to you, Andy. 

ANDREW. No need to, Rob. (Angry at himself) Hell! 
You want to go—that’s all there is to it; and I wouldn’t 
have you miss this chance for the world. , 





ROBERT. It’s fine of you to feel that way, Andy. 

ANDREW. Huh! Id be a nice son-of-a-gun if I didn’t, 
wouldn’t I? When I know how you need this sea trip to 
make a new man of you—in the body, I mean—and give you 
your full health back. 

ROBERT. (a trifle impatiently) All of you seem to keep 
harping on my health. You were so used to seeing me lying 
around the house in the old days that you never will get over 
the notion that I’m a chronic invalid. You don’t realize how 
I’ve bucked up in the past few years. If I had no other 
excuse for going on Uncle Dick’s ship but just my health, I’d 
stay right here and start in plowing. 

ANDREW. Can’t be done. Farming ain’t your nature. There’s 
all the difference shown in just the way us two feel about the 
farm. You—well, you like the home part of it, I expect; 
but as a place to work and grow things, you hate it. Ain’t 
that right? 

ROBERT. Yes, I suppose it is. For you it’s different. You’re 
a Mayo through and through. You’re wedded to the soil. 
You're as much a product of it as an ear of corn is, or a tree. 
Father is the same. This farm is his life-work, and he’s happy 
in knowing that another Mayo, inspired by the same love, will 
take up the work where he leaves off. I can understand your 
attitude, and Pa’s; and I think it’s wonderful and sincere. 
But I—well, I’m not made that way. 
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ANDREW. No, you ain’t; but when it comes to understand- 
ing, I guess I realize that you’ve got your own angle of look- 
ing at things. 

ROBERT. (musingly) I wonder if you do, really. 

ANDREW. (confidently) Sure I do. You've seen a bit of 
the world, enough to make the farm seem small, and you've 
got the itch to see it all. 

ROBERT. It’s more than that, Andy. 

ANDREW. Oh, of course. I know you're going to learn navi- 
gation, and all about a ship, so’s you can be an officer. That’s 
natural, too. There’s fair pay in it, I expect, when you con- 
sider that you've always got a home and grub thrown in; and 
if you're set on traveling, you can go anywhere you're a mind 
to without paying fare. 

ROBERT. (with a smile that is half sad) It’s more than 
that, Andy. 

ANDREW. Sure itis. There’s always a chance of a good thing 
coming your way in some of those foreign ports or other. I’ve 
heard there are great opportunities for a young fellow with 
his eyes open in some of those new countries that are just 
being opened up. (Jovially) Ill bet that’s what you've been 
turning over in your mind under all your quietness! (He slaps 
his brother on the back with a laugh) Well, if you get to be 
a millionaire all of a sudden, call ’round once in a while and 
I'll pass the plate to you. We could use a lot of money right 
here on the farm without hurting it any. 

ROBERT. (forced to laugh) I’ve never considered that prac- 
tical side of it for a minute, Andy. 

ANDREW. Well, you ought to. 

ROBERT. No, I oughtn’t. (Pointing to the horizon—dreamily) 
Supposing I was to tell you that it’s just Beauty that’s call- 
ing me, the beauty of the far off and unknown, the mystery 
and spell of the East which lures me in the books I’ve read, the 
need of the freedom of great wide spaces, the joy of wan- 
dering on and on—in quest of the secret which is hidden over 
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there, beyond the horizon? Suppose I told you that was the 
one and only reason for my going? 

ANDREW. I should say you were nutty. 

ROBERT. (frowning) Don’t, Andy. I’m serious. 

ANDREW. Then you might as well stay here, because we’ve 
got all you’re looking for right on this farm. There’s wide 
space enough, Lord knows; and you can have all the sea you 
want by walking a mile down to the beach; and there’s plenty 
of horizon to look at, and beauty enough for anyone, except 
in the winter. (He grins) As for the mystery and spell, 
I haven’t met ’em yet, but they’re probably lying around some- 
wheres. I’ll have you understand this is a first class farm 
with all the fixings. (He laughs). 

ROBERT. (joining in the laughter in spite of himself) It’s 
no use talking to you, you chump! 

ANDREW. You'd better not say anything to Uncle Dick 
about spells and things when you’re on the ship. He’ll likely 
chuck you overboard for a Jonah. (He jumps down from fence) 
I’d better run along. I’ve got to wash up some as long as 
Ruth’s Ma is coming over for supper. 

ROBERT. (pointedly—almost bitterly) And Ruth. 

ANDREW. (confused—looking everywhere except at ROBERT— 
trying to appear unconcerned) Yes, Ruth’ll be staying too. 
Well, I better hustle, I guess, and (He steps over the 
ditch to the road while he is talking). 

ROBERT. (who appears to be fighting some strong inward 





emotion—impulsively) Wait a minute, Andy! (He jumps 











down from the fence) ‘There is something I want to (He 
stops abruptly, biting his lips, his face coloring). 

ANDREW. (facing him; half-defiantly) Yes? 

ROBERT. (confusedly) No never mind it doesn’t 


matter, it was nothing. 
ANDREW. (after a pause, during which he stares fixedly at 





ROBERT’s averted face) Maybe I can guess what you were 
going to say but I guess you're right not to talk about 


it. (He pulls roperr’s hand from his side and grips it tensely; 
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the two brothers stand looking into each other’s eyes for a 
minute) We can’t help those things, Rob. (He turns away, 
suddenly releasing ropeRT’s hand) You'll be coming along 
shortly, won’t you? 

ROBERT. (dully) Yes. 

ANDREW. See you later, then. (He walks off down the 
road to the left. Rrosert stares after him for a moment; then 
climbs to the fence rail again, and looks out over the hills, an 
expression of deep grief on his face. After a moment or so, 
ruTH enters hurriedly from the left. She is a healthy, blonde, 
out-of-door girl of twenty, with a graceful, slender figure. Her 
face, though inclined to roundness, is undeniably pretty, its 
large eyes of a deep blue set off strikingly by the sun-bronzed 
complexion. Her small, regular features are marked by a 
certain strength—an underlying, stubborn fixity of purpose hid- 
den in the frankly-appealing charm of her fresh youthfulness. 
She wears a simple white dress but no hat). 

RUTH. (seeing him) Hello, Rob! 

ROBERT. (startled) Hello, Ruth! 

RUTH. (jumps the ditch and perches on the fence beside 
him) I was looking for you. 

ROBERT. (pointedly) Andy just left here. 

rutH. I know. I met him on the road a second ago. He 
told me you were here. (Tenderly playful) I wasn’t look- 
ing for Andy, Smarty, if that’s what you mean. I was looking 
for you. 

ROBERT. Because I’m going away tomorrow? 

RUTH. Because your mother was anxious to have you come 
home and asked me to look for you. I just wheeled Ma over 
to your house. 

ROBERT. (perfunctorily) How is your mother? 

RUTH. (a shadow coming over her face) She’s about the 
same. She never seems to get any better or any worse. Oh, 
Rob, I do wish she’d try to make the best of things that can’t 
be helped. 


ROBERT. Has she been nagging at you again? 
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ruTH. (nods her head, and then breaks forth rebelliously) 
She never stops nagging. No matter what I do for her she 
finds fault. If only Pa was still living (She stops as if 
ashamed of her outburst) I suppose I shouldn’t complain 
this way. (She sighs) Poor Ma, Lord knows it’s hard enough 
for her. I suppose it’s natural to be cross when you're not 
able ever to walk a step. Oh, I’d like to be going away some 
place—like you! 

ROBERT. It’s hard to stay—and equally hard to go, some- 
times. 

rutH. There! If I’m not the stupid body! I swore I 
wasn’t going to speak about your trip—until after you'd gone; 
and there I go, first thing! 

ROBERT. Why didn’t you want to speak of it? 

ruTH. Because I didn’t want to spoil this last night you're 
here. Oh, Rob, I’m going to—we’re all going to miss you so 
awfully. Your mother is going around looking as if she’d burst 
out crying any minute. You ought to know how I feel. Andy 
and you and I—why it seems as if we’d always been together. 

ROBERT. (with a wry attempt at a smile) You and Andy 
will still have each other. It'll be harder for me without 
anyone. 





RuTH. But you'll have new sights and new people to take 
your mind off; while we'll be here with the old, familiar place 
to remind us every minute of the day. It’s a shame you're 
going—just at this time, in spring, when everything is get- 
ting so nice. (With a sigh) I oughtn’t to talk that way when 
I know going’s the best thing for you. You're bound to find 
all sorts of opportunities to get on, your father says. 

ROBERT. (heatedly) I don’t give a damn about that! I 
wouldn’t take a voyage across the road for the best opportu- 
nity in the world of the kind Pa thinks of. (He smiles at his 
own irritation) Excuse me, Ruth, for getting worked up over 
it; but Andy gave me an overdose of the practical considera- 
tions. 
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RUTH. (slowly, puzzled) Well, then, if it isn’t 
sudden intensity) Oh, Rob, why do you want to go? 

ROBERT. (turning to her quickly, in surprise—slowly) Why 
do you ask that, Ruth? 

RUTH. (dropping her eyes before his searching glance) Be- 
cause (Lamely) It seems such a shame. 

ROBERT. (insistently) Why? 

ruTH. Oh, because—everything. 

ROBERT. I could hardly back out now, even if I wanted to. 
And I'll be forgotten before you know it. 

RUTH. (indignantly) You won’t! I'll never forget 
(She stops and turns away to hide her confusion). 2 

ROBERT. (softly) Will you promise me that? 

RUTH. (evasively) Of course. It’s mean of you to think 
that any of us would forget so easily. 

ROBERT. (disappointedly) Oh! 

RUTH. (with an attempt at lightness) But you haven't told 
me your reason for leaving yet? 

ROBERT. (moodily) I doubt if you'll understand. It’s dif- 
ficult to explain, even to myself. Either you feel it, or you 


(With 








don’t. I can remember being conscious of it first when I was 
only a kid—you haven’t forgotten what a sickly specimen I 
was then, in those days, have you? 

RUTH. (with a shudder) Let’s not think about them. 

ROBERT. You'll have to, to understand. Well, in those days, 
when Ma was fixing meals, she used to get me out of the way 
by pushing my chair to the west window and telling me to look 
out and be quiet. That wasn’t hard. I guess I was always 
quiet. 

_RuTH. (compassionately) Yes, you always were—and you 
suffering so much, too! 

ROBERT. (musingly) So I used to stare out over the fields 
to the hills, out there—(He points to the horizon) and some- 
how after a time I’d forget any pain I was in, and start 
dreaming. I knew the sea was over beyond those hills,—the 
folks had told me—and I used to wonder what the sea was 
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like, and try to form a picture of it in my mind. (With a 
smile) There was all the mystery in the world to me then 
about that—far-off sea—and there still is! It called to me 
then just as it does now. (After a slight pause) And other 
times my eyes would follow this road, winding off into the 
distance, toward the hills, as if it, too, was searching for the 
sea. And I’d promise myself that when I grew up and was 
strong, I’d follow that road, and it and I would find the sea 
together. (With a smile) You see, my making this trip is 
only keeping that promise of long ago. 

ruTH (charmed by his low, musical voice telling the dreams 
of his childhood) Yes, I see. 

ROBERT. Those were the only happy moments of my life 
then, dreaming there at the window. I liked to be all alone 
—those times. I got: to know all the different kinds of sun- 
sets by heart. And all those sunsets took place over there— 
(He points) beyond the horizon. So gradually I came to be- 
lieve that all the wonders of the world happened on the other 
side of those hills. There was the home of the good fairies 
who performed beautiful miracles. I believed in fairies then. 
(With a smile) Perhaps I still do believe in them. Anyway, 
in those days they were real enough, and sometimes I could 
actually hear them calling to me to come out and play with 
them, dance with them down the road in the dusk in a game 
of hide-and-seek to find out where the sun was hiding himself. 
They sang their little songs to me, songs that told of all the 
wonderful things they had in their home on the other side of 
the hills; and they promised to show me all of them, if I’d 
only come, come! But I couldn’t come then, and I used to 
cry sometimes and Ma would think I was in pain. (He breaks 
off suddenly with a laugh) That’s why I’m going now, I 
suppose. For I can still hear them calling. But the horizon 
is as far away and as luring as ever. (He turns to her— 
softly) Do you understand now, Ruth? 

ruTH. (spellbound, in a whisper) Yes. 

ROBERT. You feel it then? 
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RUTH. Yes, yes, I do! (Unconsciously she snuggles close 
against his side. His arm steals about her as if he were not 
aware of the action) Oh, Rob, how could I help feeling it? 
You tell things so beautifully! 

ROBERT. (suddenly realizing that his arm is around her, 
and that her head is resting on his shoulder, gently takes his 
arm away. RUTH, brought back to herself, is overcome with 
confusion) So now you know why I’m going. It’s for that 
reason—that and one other. 

RUTH. You've another? Then you must tell me that, too. 

ROBERT. (looking at her searchingly. She drops her eyes 
before his gaze) I wonder if I ought to! You'll promise not 
to be angry—whatever it is? | 

ruTH. (softly, her face still averted) Yes, I promise. 

ROBERT. (simply) I love you. That’s the other reason. 

RUTH. (hiding her face in her hands) Oh, Rob! 

ROBERT. I wasn’t going to tell you, but I feel I have to. It 
can’t matter now that I’m going so far away, and for so 
long—perhaps forever. I’ve loved you all these years, but 
the realization never came ’til I agreed to go away with Uncle 
Dick. Then I thought of leaving you, and the pain of that 
thought revealed to me in a flash—that I loved you, had loved 
you as long as I could remember. (He gently pulls one of 
RUTH'S hands away from her face) You mustn’t mind my 
telling you this, Ruth. I realize how impossible it all is— 
and I understand; for the revelation of my own love seemed 
to open my eyes to the love of others. I saw Andy’s love for 
you—and I knew that you must love him. 

RUTH. (breaking out stormily) I don’t! I don’t love Andy! 
I don’t! (ropert stares at her in stupid astonishment. RUTH 
weeps hysterically) Whatever—put such a fool notion into— 
into your head? (She suddenly throws her arms about his neck 
and hides her head on his shoulder) Oh, Rob! Don’t go 
away! Please! You mustn’t, now! You can’t! I won't let 
you! It’d break my—my heart! 

ROBERT. (The expression of stupid bewilderment giving way 
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to one of overwhelming joy. He presses her close to him— 
slowly and tenderly) Do you mean that—that you love me? 

ruTH. (sobbing) Yes, yes—of course I do—what d’you 
spose? (She lifts up her head and looks into his eyes with 
a tremulous smile) You stupid thing! (He kisses her) I’ve 
loved you right along. ! 

ROBERT. (mystified) But you and Andy were always to- 
gether ! 

RUTH. Because you never seemed to want to go any place 
with me. You were always reading an old book, and not pay- 
ing any attention to me. I was too proud to let you see I 
cared because I thought the year you had away to college 
had made you stuck-up, and you thought yourself too educated 
to waste any time on me. 





ROBERT. (kissing her) And I was thinking 
laugh) What fools we’ve both been! 
RUTH. (overcome by a sudden fear) You won't go away 


(With a 


on the trip, will you, Rob? You'll tell them you can’t go on 
account of me, won’t you? You can’t go now! You can’t! 
robert. (bewildered) Perhaps—you can come too. 

rutH. Oh, Rob, don’t be so foolish. You know I can’t. 
Who'd take care of ma? Don’t you see I couldn’t go—on her 
account? (She clings to him imploringly) Please don’t go— 
not now. ‘Tell them you’ve decided not to. They won’t mind. 
I know your mother and father’ll be glad. They'll all be. They 
don’t want you to go so far away from them. Please, Rob! 
We'll be so happy here together where it’s natural and we know 
things. Please tell me you won't go! 

ROBERT. (face to face with a definite, final decision, betrays 
the conflict going on within him) But—Ruth—I—Uncle 
Dick 

ruTH. He won’t mind when he knows it’s for your happiness 
to stay. How could he? (As rosert remains silent she bursts 
into sobs again) Oh, Rob! And you said—you loved me! 

ROBERT. (conquered by this appeal—an irrevocable decision 
in his voice) I won’t go, Ruth. I promise you. There! Don't 
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ery! (He presses her to him, stroking her hair tenderly. After 
a pause he speaks with happy hopefulness) Perhaps after all 
Andy was right—righter than he knew—when he said I could: 
find all the things I was seeking for here, at home on the farm. 
I think love must have been the secret—the secret that called 
to me from over the world’s rim—the secret beyond every 
horizon; and when I did not come, it came to me. (He clasps 
RUTH to him fiercely) Oh, Ruth, our love is sweeter than any 
distant dream! (He kisses her passionately and steps to the 
ground, lifting rutTH in his arms and carrying her to the road 
where he puts her down). 

RUTH. (with a happy laugh) My, but youw’re strong! 

ROBERT. Come! We'll go and tell them at once. 

RUTH. (dismayed) Oh, no, don’t, Rob, not ’til after I’ve 
gone. There’d be bound to be such a scene with them all 
together. 

ROBERT. (kissing her—gayly) As you like—little Miss Com- 
mon Sense! 

ruTH. Let’s go, then. (She takes his hand, and they start 
to go off left. Rrogsert suddenly stops and turns as though for 
a last look at the hills and the dying sunset flush). 

ROBERT. (looking upward and pointing) See! The first 
star. (He bends down and kisses her tenderly) Our star! 

RUTH. (in asoft murmur) Yes. Our very own star. (They 
stand for a moment looking up at it, their arms around each 
other. Then rutH takes his hand again and starts to lead him 
away) Come, Rob, let’s go. (His eyes are fixed again on the 
horizon as he half turns to follow her. rutu urges) We'll be 
late for supper, Rob. 

ROBERT. (shakes his head impatiently, as though he were 
throwing off some disturbing thought—with a laugh) All right. 
We'll run then. Come on! (They run off laughing as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT ONE 


ScenE Two 


The sitting room of the Mayo farm house about nine 
o’clock the same night. On the left, two windows looking out 
on the fields. Against the wall between the windows, an old- 
fashioned walnut desk. In the left corner, rear, a sideboard 
with a mirror. In the rear wall to the right of the sideboard, 
a window looking out on the road. Next to the window a door 
leading out into the yard. Farther right, a black horse-hair 
sofa, and another door opening on a bedroom. In the corner, 
a straight-backed chair. In the right wall, near the middle, an 
open doorway leading to the kitchen. Farther forward a double- 
heater stove with coal scuttle, etc. In the center of the newly 
carpeted floor, an oak dining-room table with a red cover. In 
the center of the table, a large oil reading lamp. Four chairs, 
three rockers with crocheted tidies on their backs, and one 
straight-backed, are placed about the table. The walls are 
papered a dark red with a scrolly-figured pattern. 

Everything in the room is clean, well-kept, and in its exact 
place, yet there is no suggestion of primness about the whole. 
Rather the atmosphere is one of the orderly comfort of a simple, 
hard-earned prosperity, enjoyed and maintained by the family 
as a unit. 

JAMES MAYO, his wife, her brother, CAPTAIN DICK scoTT, and 
ANDREW are discovered. Mayo is his son ANDREW Over again 
in body and face—an ANDREW sizty-five years old with a short, 
square, white beard. Mrs. MAyYo is a slight, round-faced, rather 
prim-looking woman of fifty-five who had once been a school 
teacher. The labors of a farmer’s wife have bent but not broken 
her, and she retains a certain refinement of movement and ez- 
pression foreign to the mayo part of the family. Whatever of 
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resemblance roBert has to his parents may be traced to her. 
Her brother, the captain, is short and stocky, with a weather- 
beaten, jovial face and a white mustache—a typical old salt, 
loud of voice and given to gesture. He is fifty-eight years old. 

JAMES MAYO sits in front of the table. He wears spectacles, 
and a farm journal which he has been reading lies in his lap. 
THE CAPTAIN leans forward from a chair in the rear, his hands 
on the table in front of him. anprew is tilted back on the 
straight-backed chair to the left, his chin sunk forward on his 
chest, staring at the carpet, preoccupied and frowning. 

As the Curtain rises the CAPTAIN is just finishing the relation 
of some sea episode. The others are pretending an interest 
which is belied by the absent-minded expressions on their faces. 


THE CAPTAIN. (chuckling) And that mission woman, she 
hails me on the dock as I was acomin’ ashore, and she says— 
with her silly face all screwed up serious as judgment—“Cap- 
tain,” she says, “would you be so kind as to tell me where the 
sea-gulls sleeps at nights?”’ Blow me if them warn’t her exact 
words! (He slaps the table with the palm of his hands and 
laughs loudly. The others force smiles) Ain’t that just like a 
fool woman’s question? And I looks at her serious as I could, 
“Ma’m,” says I, “I couldn’t rightly answer that question. I ain’t 
never seed a sea-gull in his bunk yet. The next time I hears one 
snorin’,”’ I says, “I’ll make a note of where he’s turned in, and 
write you a letter ’bout it.’ And then she calls me a fool real 
spiteful and tacks away from me quick. (He laughs again up- 
roariously) So I got rid of her that way. (The others smile 
but immediately relapse into expressions of gloom again). 

MRS. MAYO. (absent-mindedly—feeling that she has to say 
something) But when it comes to that, where do sea-gulls sleep, 
Dick? 

scott. (slapping the table) Ho! Ho! Listen to her, James. 
"Nother one! Well, if that don’t beat all hell—’scuse me for 
cussin’, Kate. 
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mayo. (with a twinkle in his eyes) They unhitch their 
wings, Katey, and spreads ’em out on a wave for a bed. 

scort. And then they tells the fish to whistle to ’em when 
it’s time to turn out. Ho! Ho! 

mrs. MAyo. (with a forced smile) You men folks are too 
smart to live, aren’t you? (She resumes her knitting. Mayo 
pretends to read his paper; ANDREW stares at the floor). 

scott. (looks from one to the other of them with a puzzled 
air. Finally he is unable to bear the thick silence a minute 
longer, and blurts out): You folks look as if you was settin’ 
up with a corpse. (With exaggerated concern) God A’mighty, 
there ain’t anyone dead, be there? 

mayo. (sharply) Don’t play the dunce, Dick! You know 
as well as we do there ain’t no great cause to be feelin’ chipper. 

scorr. (argumentatively) And there ain’t no cause to be 
wearin’ mourning, either, I can make out. 

MRS. MAyo. (indignantly) How can you talk that way, 
Dick Scott, when you’re taking our Robbie away from us, in 
the middle of the night, you might say, just to get on that old 
boat of yours on time! I think you might wait until morning 
when he’s had his breakfast. 

scott. (appealing to the others hopelessly) Ain't that a 
woman’s way o’ seein’ things for you? God A’mighty, Kate, 
I can’t give orders to the tide that it’s got to be high just when 
it suits me to have it. I ain’t gettin’ no fun out o’ missin’ sleep 
and leavin’ here at six bells myself. (Protestingly) And the 
Sunda ain’t an old ship—leastways, not very old—and she’s 
good’s she ever was. 
mrs. Mayo. (her lips trembling) I wish Robbie weren't 
going. 7 

mayo. (looking at her over his glasses—consolingly) ‘There, 
Katey! 

mrs. Mayo. (rebelliously) Well, I do wish he wasn’t! 

scorr. You shouldn’t be taking it so hard, ’s far as I kin 
see. This vige’ll make a man of him. I'll see to it he learns 
how to navigate, ’n’ study for a mate’s c’tificate right off—and 
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it'll give him a trade for the rest of his life, if he wants to travel. 

mrs. MAyo. But I don’t want him to travel all his life. 
You’ve got to see he comes home when this trip is over. Then 
he’ll be all well, and he’ll want to—to marry—(aNnbREW sits 
forward in his chair with an abrupt movement)—and settle down 
right here. (She stares down at the knitting in her lap—after 
a pause) I never realized how hard it was going to be for me 
to have Robbie go—or I wouldn’t have considered it a minute. 

scott. It ain’t no good goin’ on that way, Kate, now it’s 
all settled. 

MRs. MAYO. (on the verge of tears) It’s all right for you 
to talk. You’ve never had any children. You don’t know 
what it means to be parted from them—and Robbie my youngest, 
too. (ANDREW frowns and fidgets in his chair). 

ANDREW. (suddenly turning to them) ‘There’s one thing 
none of you seem to take into consideration—that Rob wants 
to go. He’s dead set on it. He’s been dreaming over this trip 
ever since it was first talked about. It wouldn’t be fair to him 
not to have him go. (A sudden uneasiness seems to strike him) 
At least, not if he still feels the same way about it he did 
when he was talking to me this evening. 

mayo. (with an air of decision) Andy’s right, Katey. That 
ends all argyment, you can see that. (Looking at his big silver 
watch) Wonder what’s happened to Robert? He’s been gone 
long enough to wheel the widder to home, certain. He can't 
be out dreamin’ at the stars his last night. 

mrs. Mayo. (a bit reproachfully) Why didn’t you wheel 
Mrs. Atkins back tonight, Andy? You usually do when she and 
Ruth come over. 

ANDREW. (avoiding her eyes) I thought maybe Robert 
wanted to tonight. He offered to go right away when they 
were leaving. 

mrs. Mayo. He only wanted to be polite. 

ANDREW. (gets to his feet) Well, he'll be right back, I 
guess. (He turns to his father) Guess I'll go take a look 
at the black cow, Pa—see if she’s ailing any. 
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Mayo. Yes—better had, son. (ANDREW goes into the kitchen 
on the right). 

scott. (as he goes out—in a low tone) ‘There’s the boy 
that would make a good, strong sea-farin’ man—if he’d a mind to. 

mayo. (sharply) Don’t you put no such fool notions in 
Andy’s head, Dick—or you ’n’ me’s goin’ to fall out. (Then he 
smiles) You couldn’t tempt him, no ways. Andy’s a Mayo 
bred, in the bone, and he’s a born farmer, and a damn good one, 
too. He’ll live and die right here on this farm, like I expect to. 
(With proud confidence) And he'll make this one of the slick- 
est, best-payin’ farms in the state, too, afore he gits through! 

scort. Seems to me it’s a pretty slick place right now. 

mayo. (shaking his head) It’s too small. We need more 
land to make it amount to much, and we ain’t got the capital 
to buy it. (anprew enters from the kitchen. His hat is on, 
and he carries a lighted lantern in his hand. He goes to the 
door in the rear leading out). 

ANDREW. (opens the door and pauses) Anything else you 
can think of to be done, Pa? 

mayo. No, nothin’ I know of. (anprew goes out, shutting 
the door). 

MRs. Mayo. (after a pause) What’s come over Andy tonight, 
I wonder? He acts so strange. 

mayo. He does seem sort o’ glum and out of sorts. It’s 
’count o’ Robert leavin’, I s’pose. (Yo scorr) Dick, you 
wouldn’t believe how them boys o’ mine sticks together. They 
ain’t like most brothers. They’ve been thick as thieves all their 
lives, with nary a quarrel I kin remember. 

scott. No need to tell me that. I can see how they take 
to each other. 

MRS. MAYO. (pursuing her train of thought) Did you notice, 
James, how queer everyone was at supper? Robert seemed 
stirred up about something; and Ruth was so flustered and 
giggly; and Andy sat there dumb, looking as if he’d lost his 
best friend; and all of them only nibbled at their food. 
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mayo. Guess they was all thinkin’ about tomorrow, same 
as us. 

mrs. MAYO. (shaking her head) No. I’m afraid somethin’s 
happened—somethin’ else. | 

MAYyo. You mean—’bout Ruth? 

MRS. MAYO. Yes. 

Mayo. (after a pause—frowning) I hope her and Andy 
ain’t had a serious fallin’-out. I always sorter hoped they’d 
hitch up together sooner or later. What d’you say, Dick? Don’t 
you think them two’d pair up well? 

scoTr. (nodding his head approvingly) A sweet, whole- 
some couple they’d make. 

mayo. It’d be a good thing for Andy in more ways than 
one. I ain’t what you'd call calculatin’ generally, and I b’lieve 
in lettin’ young folks run their affairs to suit themselves; but 
there’s advantages for both o’ them in this match you can’t 
overlook in reason. The Atkins farm is right next to ourn. 
Jined together they’d make a jim-dandy of a place, with plenty 
o room to work in. And bein’ a widder with only a daughter, 
and laid up all the time to boot, Mrs. Atkins can’t do nothin’ 
with the place as it ought to be done. She needs a man, a 
first-class farmer, to take hold o’ things; and Andy’s just the one. 

mrs. MAyo. (abruptly) I don’t think Ruth loves Andy. 

Mayo. You don’t? Well, maybe a woman’s eyes is sharper 
in such things, but—they’re always together. And if she don't 
love him now, she’ll likely come around to it in time. (As mrs. 
MAYO shakes her head) You seem mighty fixed in your opinion, 
Katey. How d’you know? 

Mrs. MAYO. It’s just—what I feel. 

Mayo. (a light breaking over him) You don’t mean to say 
—(mrs. mayo nods. Mayo chuckles scornfully) Shucks! I’m 
losin’ my respect for your eyesight, Katey. Why, Robert ain’t 
got no time for Ruth, ’cept as a friend! 

mrs. MAYO. (warningly) Sss-h-h! (The door from the yard 
opens, and RoBERT enters. He is smiling happily, and humming 
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a song to himself, but as he comes into the room an undercurrent 
of nervous uneasiness manifests itself in his bearing). 

mayo. So here you be at last! (rosBertr comes forward and 
sits on ANDY’s chair. Mayo smiles slyly at his wife) What 
have you been doin’ all this time—countin’ the stars to see if 
they all come out right and proper? 

ROBERT. ‘There’s only one I’ll ever look for any more, Pa. 

Mayo. (reproachfully) You might’ve even not wasted time 
lookin’ for that one—your last night. 

MRS. MAYO. (as if she were speaking to a child) You ought 
to have worn your coat a sharp night like this, Robbie. 

scott. (disgustedly) God A’mighty, Kate, you treat Rob- 
ert as if he was one year old! 

MRS. MAYO. (notices ROBERT'S nervous uneasiness) You 
look all worked up over something, Robbie. What is it? 

ROBERT. (swallowing hard, looks quickly from one to the 
other of them—then begins determinedly) Yes, there is some- 
thing—something I must tell you—all of you. (As he begins 
to talk ANDREW enters quietly from the rear, clasing the door 
behind him, and setting the lighted lantern on the floor. He 
remains standing by the door, his arms folded, listening to 
ROBERT with a repressed expression of pain on his face. ROBERT 
is so much taken up with what he is going to say that he does 
not notice ANDREW’s presence.) Something I discovered only this 
evening—very beautiful and wonderful—something I did not 
take into consideration previously because I hadn’t dared to 
hope that such happiness could ever come to me. (Appealingly) 
You must all remember that fact, won’t you? 

mayo. (frowning) Let’s get to the point, son. 

ROBERT. (with a trace of defiance) Well, the point is this, 
Pa: I’m not going—I mean—TI can’t go tomorrow with Uncle 
Dick—or at any future time, either. 

MRS. MAYO. (with a sharp sigh of joyful relief) Oh, Robbie, 
I’m so glad! , 

Mayo. (astounded) You ain’t serious, be you, Robert? (Se- 
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verely) Seems to me it’s a pretty late hour in the day for you 
to be upscttin’ all your plans so sudden! 

ROBERT. I asked you to remember that until this evening I 
didn’t know myself. I had never dared to dream 

mayo. (irritably) What is this foolishness you're talkin’ of? 

ROBERT. (flushing) Ruth told me this evening that—she 
loved me. It was after I’d confessed I loved her. I told her 
I hadn’t been conscious of my love until after the trip had 
been arranged, and I realized it would mean—leaving her. 
That was the truth. I didn’t know until then. (As if justifying 
himself to the others) I hadn’t intended telling her anything 
but—suddenly—I felt I must. I didn’t think it would matter, 
because I was going away. And I thought she loved—someone 
else. (Slowly—his eyes shining) And then she cried and said 
it was I she’d loved all the time, but I hadn’t seen it. 

MRS. MAYO. (rushes over and throws her arms about him) 
I knew it! I was just telling your father when you came in— 
and, Oh, Robbie, I’m so happy you’re not going! 





ROBERT. (kissing her) I knew you'd be glad, Ma. 

mayo. (bewilderedly) Well, I'll be damned! You do beat 
all for gettin’ folks’ minds all tangled up, Robert. And Ruth 
too! Whatever got into her of a sudden? Why, I was 
thinkin’ 


mrs. MAYO. (hurriedly—in a tone of warning) Never mind 





what you were thinking, James. It wouldn’t be any use telling 
us that now. (Meaningly) And what you were hoping for 
turns out just the same almost, doesn’t it? 

mayo. (thoughtfully—beginning to see this side of the argu- 
ment) Yes; I suppose you're right, Katey. (Scratching his 
head in puzzlement) But how it ever come about! It do beat 
anything ever I heard. (Finally he gets up with a sheepish 
grin and walks over to RoserT) We're glad you ain’t goin’, 
your Ma and I, for we’d have missed you terrible, that’s certain 
and sure; and we’re glad you’ve found happiness. Ruth’s a fine 
girl and’ll make a good wife to you. 
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ROBERT. (much moved) Thank you, Pa. (He grips his 
father’s hand in his). 

ANDREW. (his face tense and drawn comes forward and holds 
out his hand, forcing a smile) I guess it’s my turn to offer 
congratulations, isn’t it? 

ROBERT. (with a startled cry when his brother appears before 
him so suddenly) Andy! (Confused) Why—I—I didn’t see 


you. Were you here when 





ANDREW. I heard everything you said; and here’s wishing you 
every happiness, you and Ruth. You both deserve the best 
there is. 

ROBERT. (taking his hand) Thanks, Andy, it’s fine of you 
to-— (His voice dies away as he sees the pain in ANDREW'S 
eyes). 

ANDREW. (giving his brother’s hand a final grip) Good luck 
to you both! (He turns away and goes back to the rear where 
he bends over the lantern, fumbling with it to hide his emotion 
from the others). 

mrs. MAYO. (to the caprain, who has been too flabbergasted 
by RoBERT’s decision to say a word) What’s the matter, Dick? 
Aren’t you going to congratulate Robbie? 

scott. (embarrassed) Of course I be! (He gets to his 
feet and shakes nosert’s hand, muttering a vague) Luck to 
you, boy. (He stands beside ropert as if he wanted to say 
something more but doesn’t know how to go about it). 

ROBERT. Thanks, Uncle Dick. 

scott. So you're not acomin’ on the Sunda with me? (His 
- voice indicates disbelief). 

roBERT. I can’t, Uncle—not now. I wouldn’t miss it for 
anything else in the world under any other circumstances. (He 
sighs unconsciously) But you see I’ve found—a bigger dream. 
(Then with joyous high spirits) I want you all to understand 
one thing—I’m not going to be a loafer on your hands any 
longer. This means the beginning of a new life for me in every 
way. I’m going to settle right down and take a real interest 
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in the farm, and do my share. I'll prove to you, Pa, that I’m 
as good a Mayo as you are—or Andy, when I want to be. 
Mayo. (kindly but skeptically) That’s the right spirit, Rob- 
ert. Ain’t none of us doubts your willin’ness, but you ain’t 
never learned 





ROBERT. Then I’m going to start learning right away, and 
you'll teach me, won’t you? 

MAYyo. (mollifyingly) Of course I will, boy, and be glad 
to, only you'd best go easy at first. 

scott. (who has listened to this conversation in mingled 
consternation and amazement) You don’t mean to tell me you’re 
goin’ to let him stay, do you, James? 

mayo. Why, things bein’ as they be, Robert’s free to do as 
he’s a mind to. 

mrs. MAYO. Let him! The very idea! 

scort. (more and more ruffled) Then all I got to say is, 
you're a soft, weak-willed critter to be permittin’ a boy—and 
women, too—to be layin’ your course for you wherever they 
damn pleases. 

Mayo. (slyly amused) It’s just the same with me as ’twas 
with you, Dick. You can’t order the tides on the seas to suit 
you, and I ain’t pretendin’ I can reg’late love for young folks. 

scort. (scornfully) Love! They ain’t old enough to know 
love when they sight it! Love! I’m ashamed of you, Robert, 
to go lettin’ a little huggin’ and kissin’ in the dark spile your 
chances to make a man out o’ yourself. It ain’t common sense— 
no siree, it ain’t—not by a hell of a sight! (He pounds the 
table with his fists in exasperation). 

mrs. MAYo. (laughing provokingly at her brother) A fine 
one you are to be talking about love, Dick—an old cranky 
bachelor like you. Goodness sakes! 

scott. (exasperated by their joking) I’ve never been a 
damn fool like most, if that’s what you’re steerin’ at. 

MRS. MAyo. (tauntingly) Sour grapes, aren’t they, Dick? 
(She laughs. rosert and his father chuckle. scott sputters 
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with annoyance) Good gracious, Dick, you do act silly, flying 
into a temper over nothing. | 

scott. (indignantly) Nothin’! You talk as if I wasn’t con- 
cerned nohow in this here business. Seems to me I’ve got a 
right to have my say. Ain’t I made all arrangements with the 
owners and stocked up with some special grub all on Robert’s 
account P 

ROBERT. You've been fine, Uncle Dick; and I appreciate it. 
Truly. 

mayo. ‘Course; we all does, Dick. 

scott. (unplacated) I’ve been countin’ sure on havin’ Robert 
for company on this vige—to sorta talk to and show things 
to, and teach, kinda, and I got my mind so set on havin’ him 
I’m goin’ to be double lonesome this vige. (He pounds on the 
table, attempting to cover up this confession of weakness) 
Darn all this silly lovin’ business, anyway. (Irritably) But all 
this talk ain’t tellin’ me what I’m to do with that sta’b’d cabin 
I fixed up. It’s all painted white, an’ a bran new mattress 
on the bunk, ’n’ new sheets ’n’ blankets ’n’ things. And Chips 
built in a book-case so’s Robert could take his books along— 
with a slidin’ bar fixed across’t it, mind, so’s they couldn’t fall 
out no matter how she rolled. (With excited consternation) 
What d’you suppose my officers is goin’ to think when there’s 
no one comes aboard to occupy that sta’b’d cabin? And the 
men what did the work on it—what’ll they think? (He shakes 
his finger indignantly) They’re liable as not to suspicion it 
was a woman I'd planned to ship along, and that she gave me the 
go-by at the last moment! (He wipes his perspiring brow in 
anguish at this thought). Gawd A’mighty! They’re only lookin’ 
to have the laugh on me for something like that. They’re liable 
to b’lieve anything, those fellers is! 

Mayo. (with a wink) Then there’s nothing to it but for 
“you to get right out and hunt up a wife somewheres for that 
spick ’n’ span cabin. She'll have to be a pretty one, too, to 
match it. (He looks at his watch with exaggerated concern) 
You ain’t got much time to find her, Dick. 
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scott. (as the others smile—sulkily) You kin go to thunder, 
Jim Mayo! 

ANDREW. (comes forward from where he has been standing 
by the door, rear, brooding. His face is set in a look of grim 
determination) You needn’t worry about that spare cabin, Uncle 
Dick, if you’ve a mind to take me in Robert’s place. 

ROBERT. (turning to him quickly) Andy! (He sees at once 
the fixed resolve in his brother’s eyes, and realizes immediately 
the reason for it—in consternation) Andy, you mustn't! 

ANDREW. You've made your decision, Rob, and now I’ve made 
mine. You're out of this, remember. 

ROBERT. (hurt by his brother’s tone) But Andy—— 

ANDREW. Don’t interfere, Rob—that’s all I ask. (Turning 
to his uncle) You haven’t answered my question, Uncle Dick. 

scotr. (clearing his throat, with an uneasy side glance at 
JAMES MAyo who is staring at his elder son as if he thought he 
had suddenly gone mad) O’ course, I’d be glad to have you, 
Andy. 

ANDREW. It’s settled then. I can pack the little I want to 
take in a few minutes. 

mrs. MAYO. Don’t be a fool, Dick. Andy’s only joking you. 

scott. (disgruntedly) It’s hard to tell who’s jokin’ and 
who’s not in this house. 

ANDREW. (firmly) I’m not joking, Uncle Dick (As scort 
looks at him uncertainly) You needn’t be afraid I'll go back 
on my word. 

ROBERT. (hurt by the insinuation he feels in ANDREW'S tone) 
Andy! That isn’t fair! 

mayo. (frowning) Seems to me this ain’t no subject to joke 
over—not for Andy. 

ANDREW. (facing his father) I agree with you, Pa, and I 
tell you again, once and for all, that I’ve made up my mind to go. 

mayo. (dumbfounded—unable to doubt the determination in 
ANDREW’S voice—helplessly) But why, son? Why? 

ANDREW. (evasively) I’ve always wanted to go. 

ROBERT. Andy! 
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ANDREW. (half angrily) You shut up, Rob! (Turning to 
his father again) I didn’t ever mention it because as long as 
Rob was going I knew it was no use; but now Rob’s staying 
on here, there isn’t any reason for me not to go. 

mayo. (breathing hard) No reason? Can you stand there 
and say that to me, Andrew? 

Mrs. MAYO. (hastily—seeing the gathering storm) He 
doesn’t mean a word of it, James. 

Mayo. (making a gesture to her to keep silence) Let me 
talk, Katey. (In a more kindly tone) What’s come over you 
so sudden, Andy? You know’s well as I do that it wouldn’t 
be fair o’ you to run off at a moment’s notice right now when 
we're up to our necks in hard work. 

ANDREW. (avoiding his eyes) Rob’ll hold his end up as soon 
as he learns. 

MAYO. Robert was never cut out for a farmer, and you was. 

ANDREW. You can easily get a man to do my work. 

mMAyo. (restraining his anger with an effort) It sounds 
strange to hear you, Andy, that I always thought had good 
sense, talkin’ crazy like that (Scornfully) Get a man to take 
your place! You ain’t been workin’ here for no hire, Andy, 
that you kin give me your notice to quit like you’ve done. The 
farm is your’n as well as mine. You've always worked on it 
with that understanding; and what you’re sayin’ you intend doin’ 
is just skulkin’ out o’ your rightful responsibility. 

ANDREW. (looking at the floor—simply) I’m sorry, Pa. 
(After a slight pause) It’s no use talking any more about it. 

mrs. MAYO. (in relief) There! I knew Andy’d come to his 
senses ! 

ANDREW. Don’t get the wrong idea, Ma. I’m not backing out. 

Mayo. You mean you're goin’ in spite of—everythin’? 

ANDREW. Yes. I’m going. I’ve got to. (He looks at his 
father defiantly) I feel I oughn’t to miss this chance to go out 
into the world and see things, and—I want to go. 

Mayo. (with bitter scorn) So—you want to go out into the 
world and see thin’s! (His voice raised and quivering with 
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anger) I never thought I’d live to see the day when a son 0 
mine ’d look me in the face and tell a bare-faced lie! (Bursting 
out) You're a liar, Andy Mayo, and a mean one to boot! 

MRS. MAYO. James! 

ROBERT. Pa! 

scott. Steady there, Jim! 

MAYO. (waving their protests aside) He is and he knows it. 

ANDREW. (his face flushed) I won’t argue with you, Pa. 
You can think as badly of me as you like. 

mayo. (shaking his finger at anvy, in a cold rage) You 
know I’m speakin’ truth—that’s why you're afraid to argy! 
You lie when you say you want to go ’way—and see thin’s! 
You ain’t got no likin’ in the world to go. I’ve watched you 
grow up, and I know your ways, and they’re my ways. You're 
runnin’ against your own nature, and you're goin’ to be a’mighty 
sorry for it if you do. ’S if I didn’t know your real reason 
for runnin’ away! And runnin’ away’s the only words to fit 
it. You’re runnin’ away ’cause you're put out and riled ‘cause 
your own brother’s got Ruth ’stead o’ you, and 

ANDREW. (his face crimson—tensely) Stop, Pa! I won't 
stand hearing that—not even from you! 





MRS. MAYO. (rushing to ANDY and putting her arms about 
him protectingly) Don’t mind him, Andy dear. He don’t mean 
a word he’s saying! (roserr stands rigidly, his hands clenched, 
his face contracted by pain. scorr sits dumbfounded and open- 
mouthed. ANDREW soothes his mother who is on the verge of 
tears). 

mayo. (in angry triumph) It’s the truth, Andy Mayo! And 
you ought to be bowed in shame to think of it! 

ROBERT. (protestingly) Pa! 

MRS. MAYO. (coming from anpREw to his father; puts her 
hands on his shoulders as though to try and push him back in 
the chair from which he has risen) Won’t you be still, James? 
Please won’t you? 

mayo. (looking at aNDREW over his wife’s shoulder—stub- 
bornly) The truth—God’s truth! 
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mrs. MAYO. Sh-h-h! (She tries to put a finger across his 
lips, but he twists his head away). 

ANDREW. (who has regained control over himself) You're 
wrong, Pa, it isn’t truth. (With defiant assertiveness) I don’t 
love Ruth. I never loved her, and the thought of such a thing 
never entered my head. 

MAYO. (with an angry snort of disbelief) Hump! You're 
pilin’ lie on lie! 

ANDREW. (losing his temper—bitterly) I suppose it’d be 
hard for you to explain anyone’s wanting to leave this blessed 
farm except for some outside reason like that. But I’m sick 
and tired of it—whether you want to believe me or not—and 
that’s why I’m glad to get a chance to move on. 

ropeRT. Andy! Don’t! You're only making it worse. 

ANDREW. (sulkily) I don’t care. I’ve done my share of 
work here. I’ve earned my right to quit when I want to. 
(Suddenly overcome with anger and grief; with rising intensity) 
I’m sick and tired of the whole damn business. I hate the 
farm and every inch of ground in it. I’m sick of digging in the 
dirt and sweating in the sun like a slave without getting a word 
of thanks for it. (Tears of rage starting to his eyes—hoarsely) 
I’m through, through for good and all; and if Uncle Dick won’t 
take me on his ship, I’ll find another. I'll get away somewhere, 
somehow. 

MRS. MAYO. (in a frightened voice) Don’t you answer him, 
James. He doesn’t know what he’s saying. Don’t say a word to 
him ’til he’s in his right senses again. Please James, don’t 





MAYO. (pushes her away from him; his face is drawn and 
pale with the violence of his passion. He glares at ANDREW as 
if he hated him) You dare to—you dare to speak like that 
to me? You talk like that ’bout this farm—the Mayo farm— 
(He clenches his fist above 
his head and advances threateningly on ANDREW) You damned 





where you was born—you—you 


whelp! 
MRS. MAYO. (with a shriek) James! (She covers her face 
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with her hands and sinks weakly into Mayo’s chair. ANDREW 
remains standing motionless, his face pale and set). 

scott. (starting to his feet and stretching his arms across 
the table toward Mayo) LEasy there, Jim! 

ROBERT. (throwing himself between father and brother) 
Stop! Are you mad? 

MAYO. (grabs RoBERT’s arm and pushes him aside—then 
stands for a moment gasping for breath before aNDREW. He 
points to the door with a shaking finger) Yes—go!—go!— 
You’re no son o’ mine—no son o’ mine! You can go to hell if 
you want to! Don’t let me find you here—in the mornin’— 
or—or—I’ll throw you out! 

ROBERT. Pa! For God’s sake! (mrs. Mayo bursts into noisy 
sobbing). 

Mayo. (he gulps convulsively and glares at ANDREW) You 
go—tomorrow mornin’—and by God—don’t come back—don’t 
dare come back—by God, not while I’m livin’-—or T’I—TI'll 
(He shakes over his muttered threat and strides toward the door 
rear, right). 





MRS. MAYO. (rising and throwing her arms around him— 
hysterically) James! James! Where are you going? 

Mayo. (incoherently) I’m goin’—to bed, Katey. It’s late, 
Katey— it’s late. (He goes out). 

mrs. Mayo. (following him, pleading hysterically) James! 
Take back what you've said to Andy. James! (She follows 
him out. ropert and the captain stare after them with horri- 
fied eyes. anvreEw stands rigidly looking straight in front of 
him, his fists clenched at his sides). 

scott. (the first to find his voice—with an explosive sigh) 
Well, if he ain’t the devil himself when he’s roused! You 
oughtn’t to have talked to him that way, Andy ’bout the damn 
farm, knowin’ how touchy he is about it. (With another sigh) 
Well, you wen’t mind what he’s said in anger. He'll be sorry 
for it when he’s calmed down a bit. 

ANDREW. (in a dead voice) You don’t know him. (De- 
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fiantly) What’s said is said and can’t be unsaid; and I’ve 
chosen. 

ROBERT. (with violent protest) Andy! You can’t go! This 
is all so stupid—and terrible! 

ANDREW. (coldly) I'll talk to you in a minute, Rob. (Crushed 
by his brother’s attitude RoBERT sinks down into a chair, holding 
his head in his hands). 

scoTT. (comes and slaps ANDREW on the back) I’m damned 
glad you’re shippin’ on, Andy. I like your spirit, and the way 
you spoke up to him. (Lowering his voice to a cautious whisper) 
The sea’s the place for a young feller like you that isn’t half 
dead ’n’ alive. (He gives anvy a final approving slap) You 
’n’ me ’ll get along like twins, see if we don’t. I’m goin’ aloft 
to turn in. Don’t forget to pack your dunnage. And git some 
sleep, if you kin. We'll want to sneak out extra early b’fore 
they’re up. It'll do away with more argyments. Robert can 
drive us down to the town, and bring back the team. (He goes 
to the door in the rear, left) Well, good night. 

ANDREW. Good night. (scorr goes out. The two brothers 
remain silent for a moment. Then aNDREW comes over to his 
brother and puts a hand on his back. He speaks in a low voice, 
full of feeling) Buck up, Rob. It ain’t any use crying over 
spilt milk; and it'll all turn out for the best—let’s hope. It 
couldn’t be helped—what’s happened. 

ROBERT. (wildly) But it’s a lie, Andy, a lie! 

ANDREW. Of course it’s a lie. You know it and I know it,— 
but that’s all ought to know it. 

ROBERT. Pa’ll never forgive you. Oh, the whole affair is so 
senseless—and tragic. Why did you think you must go away? 

ANDREW. You know better than to ask that. You know 
why. (fiercely) I can wish you and Ruth all the good luck 
in the world, and I do, and I mean it; but you can’t expect 
me to stay around here and watch you two together, day after 
day—and me alone. I couldn’t stand it—not after all the plans 
I’d made to happen on this place thinking 
breaks) thinking she cared for me. 





(his voice 
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ROBERT. (putting a hand on his brother’s arm) God! It’s 
horrible! I feel so guilty—to think that I should be the cause 
of your suffering, after we’ve been such pals all our lives. If I 
could have foreseen what’d happen, I swear to you I’d have 
never said a word to Ruth. I swear I wouldn’t have, Andy! 

ANDREW. I know you wouldn’t; and that would’ve been worse, 
for Ruth would’ve suffered then. (He pats his brother’s shoul- 
der) It’s best as it is. It had to be, and I’ve got to stand 
the gaff, that’s all. Pa’ll see how I felt—after a time. (As 
ROBERT shakes his head)—and if he don’t—well, it can’t be 
helped. 

ROBERT. But think of Ma! God, Andy, you can’t go! You 
can’t! 

ANDREW. (fiercely) Ive got to go—to get away! I’ve 
got to, I tell you. I’d go crazy here, bein’ reminded every 
second of the day what a fool I’d made of myself. I’ve got 
to get away and try and forget, if I can. And I’d hate the 
farm if I stayed, hate it for bringin’ things back. I couldn't 
take interest in the work any more, work with no purpose in 
sight. Can’t you see what a hell it'd be? You love her too, 
Rob. Put yourself in my place, and remember I haven't 
stopped loving her, and couldn’t if I was to stay. Would that 
be fair to you or to her? Put yourself in my place. (He 
shakes his brother fiercely by the shoulder) What'd you do 
then? Tell me the truth! You love her. What’d you do? 

ROBERT. (chokingly) Id—I’d go, Andy! (He buries his 
face in his hands with a shuddering sob) God! 

ANDREW. (seeming to relax suddenly all over his body—in 
a low, steady voice) Then you know why I got to go; and 
there’s nothing more to be said. 

ROBERT. (in a frenzy of rebellion) Why did this have to 
happen to us? It’s damnable! (He looks about him wildly, as 
if his vengeance were seeking the responsible fate). 

ANDREW. (soothingly—again putting his hands on his 
brother’s shoulder) It’s no use fussing any more, Rob. It’s 
done. (Forcing a smile) I guess Ruth’s got a right to have 
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who she likes. She made a good choice—and God bless her 
for it! 

rnopert. Andy! Oh, I wish I could tell you half I feel 
of how fine you are! 

ANDREW. (interrupting him quickly) Shut up! Let’s go to 
bed. I’ve got to be up long before sun-up. You, too, if you're 
going to drive us down. 

ROBERT. Yes. Yes. 

ANDREW. (turning down the lamp) And I’ve got to pack 
yet. (He yawns with utter weariness) I’m as tired as if I'd 
been plowing twenty-four hours at a stretch. (Dully) I feel 
—dead. (rosert covers his face again with his hands. ANDREW 
shakes his head as if to get rid of his thoughts, and continues 
with a poor attempt at cheery briskness) I’m going to douse 
the light. Come on. (He slaps his brother on the back. RoBeRt 
does not move. ANDREW bends over and blows out the lamp. 
His voice comes from the darkness) Don’t sit there mourning, 
Rob. It’ll all come out in the wash. Come on and get some 
sleep. Everything’ll turn out all right in the end. (roBeRT 
can be heard stumbling to his feet, and the dark figures of the 
two brothers can be seen groping their way toward the doorway 
in the rear as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene OnE 


Same as Act One, Scene Two. Sitting room of the farm 
house about half past twelve in the afternoon of a hot, 
sun-baked day in mid-summer, three years later. All the win- 
dows are open, but no breeze stirs the soiled white curtains. 
A patched screen door is in the rear. Through it the yard can 
be seen, its small stretch of lawn divided by the dirt path lead- 
ing to the door from the gate in the white picket fence which 
borders the road. 

The room has changed, not so much in its outward appear- 
ance as in its general atmosphere. Little significant details 
give evidence of carelessness, of inefficiency, of an industry 
gone to seed. The chairs appear shabby from lack of paint; 
the table cover is spotted and askew; holes show in the cur- 
tains; a child’s doll, with one arm gone, lies under the table; a 
hoe stands in a corner; a man’s coat is flung on the couch in the 
rear; the desk is cluttered up with odds and ends; a number 
of books are piled carelessly on the sideboard. The noon 
enervation of the sultry, scorching day seems to have penetrated 
indoors, causing even inanimate objects to wear an aspect of 
despondent exhaustion. 

A place is set at the end of the table, left, for someone’s din- 
ner. Through the open door to the kitchen comes the clatter 
of dishes being washed, interrupted at intervals by a woman’s 
irritated voice and the peevish whining of a child. 

At the rise of the curtain MRS. MAYO and MRS. ATKINS are 
discovered sitting facing each other, mrs, Mayo to the rear, 
mrs. atkins to the right of the table. mrs. mayo’s face has lost 
all character, disintegrated, become a weak mask wearing a 
helpless, doleful expression of being constantly on the verge 
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of comfertless tears. She speaks in an uncertain voice, with- 
out assertiveness, as if all power of willing had deserted her. 
MRS. ATKINS is in her wheel chair. She is a thin, pale-faced, 
unintelligent looking woman of about forty-eight, with hard, 
bright eyes. A victim of partial paralysis for many years, con- 
demned to be pushed from day to day of her life in a wheel 
chair, she has developed the selfish, irritable nature of the 
chronic invalid. Both women are dressed in black. Mrs. ATKINS 
knits nervously as she talks. A ball of unused yarn, with needles 
stuck through it, lies on the table before mrs. Mayo. 


MRS. ATKINS. (with a disapproving glance at the place set 
on the table) Robert’s late for his dinner again, as usual. I 
don’t see why Ruth puts up with it, and I’ve told her so. 
Many’s the time I’ve said to her “It’s about time you put a 
stop to his nonsense. Does he suppose you're runnin’ a hotel 
—with no one to help with things?” But she don’t pay no 
attention. She’s as bad as he is, a’most—thinks she knows 
better than an old, sick body like me. 

mrs. MAYO. (dully) Robbie’s always late for things. He 
can’t help it, Sarah. 

MRS. ATKINS. (with a snort) Can’t help it! How you do 
go on, Kate, findin’ excuses for him! Anybody can help any- 
thing they’ve a mind to—as long as they’ve got health, and 
ain’t rendered helpless like me—(She adds as a pious after- 
thought )—through the will of God. 

MRS. MAYO. Robbie can’t. 

MRS. ATKINS. Can’t! It do make me mad, Kate Mayo, to see 
folks that God gave all the use of their limbs to potterin’ 
round and wastin’ time doin’ everything the wrong way— 
and me powerless to help and at their mercy, you might say. 
And it ain’t that I haven’t pointed the right way to ’em. I’ve 
talked to Robert thousands of times and told him how things 
ought to be done. You know that, Kate Mayo. But d’you 
spose he takes any notice of what I say? Or Ruth, either— 
my own daughter? No, they think I’m a crazy, cranky old 
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woman, half dead a’ready, and the sooner I’m in the grave and 
out o’ their way the better it’d suit them. 

MRS. MAYO. You mustn’t talk that way, Sarah. They’re not 
as wicked as that. And you’ve got years and years before you. 

MRS. ATKINS. You're like the rest, Kate. You don’t know 
how near the end I am. Well, at least I can go to my eternal 
rest with a clear conscience. I’ve done all a body could do 
to avert ruin from this house. On their heads be it! , 

MRS. MAYO. (with hopeless indifference) Things might be 
worse. Robert never had any experience in farming. You can’t 
expect him to learn in a day. 

MRS. ATKINS. (snappily) He’s had three years to learn, 
and he’s gettin’ worse ’stead of better. Not on’y your place 
but mine too is driftin’ to rack and ruin, and I can’t do nothin’ 
to prevent. 

MRS. MAYO. (with a spark of assertiveness) You can’t say 
but Robbie works hard, Sarah. 

MRS. ATKINS. What good’s workin’ hard if it don’t accom- 
plish anythin’, I’d like to know? 

mrs. MAYO. Robbie’s had bad luck against him. 

MRS. ATKINS. Say what you've a mind to, Kate, the proof 
of the puddin’s in the eatin’; and you can’t deny that things 
have been goin’ from bad to worse ever since your husband died 
two years back. 

MRS. MAYO. (wiping tears from her eyes with her handker- 
chief) It was God’s will that he should be taken. 

MRS. ATKINS. (triumphantly) It was God’s punishment on 
James Mayo for the blasphemin’ and denyin’ of God he done 
all his sinful life! (ars. mayo begins to weep softly) There, 
Kate, I shouldn’t be remindin’ you, I know. He's at peace, poor 
man, and forgiven, let’s pray. 

MRS. MAYO. (wiping her eyes—simply) James was a good 
man. 

MRS. ATKINS. (ignoring this remark) What I was sayin’ was 
that since Robert’s been in charge things’ve been goin’ down 
hill steady. You don’t know how bad they are. Robert don’t 
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let on to you what’s happenin’; and you’d never see it your- 
self if ’twas under your nose. But, thank the Lord, Ruth 
still comes to me once in a while for advice when she’s worried 
near out of her senses by his goin’s-on. Do you know what 
she told me last night? But I forgot, she said not to tell you 
—still I think you’ve got a right to know, and it’s my duty 
not to let such things go on behind your back. 

MRS. MAYO. (wearily) You can tell me if you want to. 

MRS. ATKINS. (bending over toward her—in a low voice) 
Ruth was almost crazy about it. Robert told her he’d have to 
mortgage the farm—said he didn’t know how he’d pull through 
til harvest without it, and he can’t get money any other way. 
(She straightens up—indignantly) Now what do you think 
of your Robert? 





MRS. MAYO. (resignedly) If it has to be 

MRS. ATKINS. You don’t mean to say you're goin’ to sign 
away your farm, Kate Mayo—after me warnin’ you? 

mrs. MAYO.—I’ll do what Robbie says is needful. 

MRS. ATKINS. (holding up her hands) Well, of all the fool- 
ishness !—well, it’s your farm, not mine, and I’ve nothin’ more 
to say. 

mrs. MAYO. Maybe Robbie’ll manage till Andy gets back 
and sees to things. It can’t be long now. 

MRS. ATKINS (with keen interest) Ruth says Andy ought 
to turn up any day. When does Robert figger he'll get here? 

mrs. MAYO. He says he can’t calculate exactly on account 
o the Sunda being a sail boat. Last letter he got was from 
England, the day they were sailing for home. That was over 
a month ago, and Robbie thinks they’re overdue now. 

MRS. ATKINS. We can give praise to God then that he’ll be 
back in the nick o’ time. He ought to be tired of travelin’ 
and anxious to get home and settle down to work again. 

mrs. Mayo. Andy has been working. He’s head officer on 
Dick’s boat, he wrote Robbie. You know that. 

MRS. ATKINS. That foolin’ on ships is all right for a spell, 
but he must be right sick of it by this. | 
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MRS. MAYO. (musingly) I wonder if he’s changed much. 
He used to be so fine-looking and strong. (With a sigh) Three 
years! It seems more like three hundred. (Her eyes filling 
—piteously) Oh, if James could only have lived ’til he came 
back—and forgiven him! 

MRS. ATKINS. He never would have—not James Mayo! 
Didn’t he keep his heart hardened against him till the last in 
spite of all you and Robert did to soften him? 

mrs. MAyO. (with a feeble flash of anger) Don’t you dare 
say that! (Brokenly) Oh, I know deep down in his heart he 
forgave Andy, though he was too stubborn ever to own up to 
it. It was that brought on his death—breaking his heart just 
on account of his stubborn pride. (She wipes her eyes with her 
handkerchief and sobs). 

MRS. ATKINS. (piously) It was the will of God. (The whin- 
ing crying of the child sounds from the kitchen. MRS. ATKINS 
frowns irritably) Drat that young one! Seems as if she cries 
all the time on purpose to set a body’s nerves on edge. 

MRS. MAYO. (wiping her eyes) It’s the heat upsets her. 
Mary doesn’t feel any too well these days, poor little child! 

MRS. ATKINS. She gets it right from her Pa—bein’ sickly all 
the time. You can’t deny Robert was always ailin’ as a child. 
(She sighs heavily) It was a crazy mistake for them two to get 
married. I argyed against it at the time, but Ruth was so 
spelled with Robert’s wild poetry notions she wouldn’t listen 
to sense. Andy was the one would have been the match for 
her. 

mrs. Mayo. I’ve often thought since it might have been 
better the other way. But Ruth and Robbie seem happy enough 
together. 

mrs. aTKINSs. At any rate it was God’s work—and His will 
be done. (The two women sit in silence for a moment. RUTH 
enters from the kitchen, carrying in her arms her two year old 
daughter, mary, a pretty but sickly and anemic looking child 
with a tear-stained face. rutH has aged appreciably. Her 
face has lost its youth and freshness. There is a trace in her 
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expression of something hard and spiteful. She sits in the 
rocker in front of the table and sighs wearily. She wears a 
gingham dress with a soiled apron tied around her waist). 

ruTH. Land sakes, if this isn’t a scorcher! That kitchen’s 
like a furnace. Phew! (She pushes the damp hair back from 
her forehead). 

mrs. Mayo. Why didn’t you call me to help with the dishes? 

rutTH. (shortly) No. The heat in there’d kill you. 

MARY. (sees the doll under the table and struggles on her 
mother’s lap) Dolly, Mama! Dolly! 

RuTH. (pulling her back) It’s time for your nap. You 
can’t play with Dolly now. 

MARY. (commencing to cry whiningly) Dolly! 

MRS. ATKINS. (irritably) Can’t you keep that child still? 
Her racket’s enough to split a body’s ears. Put her down and 
let her play with the doll if it'll quiet her. 

rutH. (lifting mary to the floor) There! I hope youll 
be satisfied and keep still. (mary sits down on the floor before 
the table and plays with the doll in silence. rutu glances at 
the place set on the table) It’s a wonder Rob wouldn't try to 
get to meals on time once in a while. 

mrs. mayo. (dully) Something must have gone wrong 
again. 

ruTH. (wearily) I s’pose so. Something’s always going 
wrong these days, it looks like. 

MRS. ATKINS. (snappily) It wouldn’t if you possessed a 
bit of spunk. The idea of you permittin’ him to come in to 
meals at all hours—and you doin’ the work! I never heard 
of such a thin’. You're too easy goin’, that’s the trouble. 

rutH. Do stop your nagging at me, Ma! I’m sick of 
hearing you. I’ll do as I please about it; and thank you for 
not interfering. (She wipes her moist forehead—wearily) 
Phew! It’s too hot to argue. Let’s talk of something pleasant. 
(Curiously) Didn’t I hear you speaking about Andy a while 
ago? 

mrs. Mayo. We were wondering when he’d get home. 
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RUTH. (brightening) Rob says any day now he’s liable 
to drop in and surprise us—him and the Captain. It’ll cer- 
tainly look natural to see him around the farm again. 

MRS. ATKINS. Let’s hope the farm’ll look more natural, too, 
when he’s had a hand at it. The way thin’s are now! 

RUTH. (irritably) Will you stop harping on that, Ma? 
We all know things aren’t as they might be. What’s the good 
of your complaining all the time? 

MRS. ATKINS. There, Kate Mayo! Ain’t that just what I 
told you? I can’t say a word of advice to my own daughter 
even, she’s that stubborn and self-willed. 

RUTH. (putting her hands over her ears—in exasperation) 
For goodness sakes, Ma! 

mrs. MAyo. (dully) Never mind. Andy’ll fix everything 
when he comes. 

RUTH. (hopefully) Oh, yes, I know he will. He always did 
know just the right thing ought to be done. (With weary 
wvexation) It’s a shame for him to come home and have to start 
in with things in such a topsy-turvy. 

mrs. MAyo. Andy’ll manage. 

RUTH. (sighing) I s’pose it isn’t Rob’s fault things go 
wrong with him. 

MRS. ATKINS. (scornfully) Hump! (She fans herself 
nervously) Land o’ Goshen, but it’s bakin’ in here! Let’s 
go out in under the trees in back where there’s a breath of 
fresh air. Come, Kate. (mrs. mayo gets up obediently and 
starts to wheel the invalid’s chair toward the screen door) 
You better come too, Ruth. It'll do you good. Learn him a 
lesson and let him get his own dinner. Don’t be such a fool. 

RUTH. (going and holding the screen door open for them— 
listlessly) He wouldn’t mind. He doesn’t eat much. But I 
can’t go anyway. I’ve got to put baby to bed. 

MRS. ATKINS. Let’s go, Kate. I’m boilin’ in here. (mrs. 
mayo wheels her out and off left. RrutH comes back and sits 
down in her chair). 

RUTH. (mechanically) Come and let me take off your shoes 
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and stockings, Mary, that’s a good girl. You’ve got to take 
your nap now. (The child continues to play as if she hadn’t 
heard, absorbed in her doll. An eager expression comes over 
ruTH’s tired face. She glances toward the door furtively— 
then gets up and goes to the desk. Her movements indicate 
a guilty fear of discovery. She takes a letter from a pigeon- 
hole and retreats swiftly to her chair with it. She opens the 
envelope and reads the letter with great interest, a flush of 
excitement coming to her cheeks. Rropert walks up the path 
and opens the screen door quietly and comes into the room. 
He, too, has aged. His shoulders are stooped as if under too 
great a burden. His eyes are dull and lifeless, his face burned 
by the sun and unshaven for days. Streaks of sweat have 
smudged the layer of dust on his cheeks. His lips drawn down 
at the corners, give him a hopeless, resigned expression. The 
three years have accentuated the weakness of his mouth and 
chin. He is dressed in overalls, laced boots, and a flannel 
shirt open at the neck). 

ROBERT. (throwing his hat over on the sofa—with a great 
sigh of exhaustion) Phew! The sun’s hot today! (rurn is 
startled. At first she makes an instinctive motion as if to hide 
the letter in her bosom. She immediately thinks better of this 
and sits with the letter in her hands looking at him with defiant 
eyes. He bends down and kisses her). 

ruTH. (feeling of her cheek—irritably) Why don’t you 
shave? You look awful. 

ROBERT. (indifferently) I forgot—and it’s too much trouble 
this weather. 

mary. (throwing aside her doll, runs to him with a happy 
cry) Dada! Dada! 

ROBERT. (swinging her up above his head—lovingly) And 
how’s this little girl of mine this hot day, eh? 

mary. (screeching happily) Dada! Dada! 

RUTH. (in annoyance) Don’t do that to her! You know 
it’s time for her nap and you'll get her all waked up; then 
I’ll be the one that'll have to sit beside her till she falls asleep. 
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ROBERT. (sitting down in the chair on the left of table and 
cuddling mary on his lap) You needn’t bother. I’ll put her 
to bed. 

RUTH. (shortly) You’ve got to get back to your work, I 
s’pose. 

ROBERT. (with a sigh) Yes, I was forgetting. (He glances 
at the open letter on rutTH’s lap) Reading Andy’s letter again? 
I should think you’d know it by heart by this time. 

RUTH. (coloring as if she’d been accused of something— 
defiantly) I’ve got a right to read it, haven’t I? He says it’s 
meant for all of us. 

ROBERT. (with a trace of irritation) Right? Don’t be so 
silly. There’s no question of right. I was only saying that you 
must know all that’s in it after so many readings. 

ruTH. Well, I don’t. (She puts the letter on the table and 
gets wearily to her feet) I s’pose you'll be wanting your din- 
ner now. 

ROBERT. (listlessly) I don’t care. I’m not hungry. 

rutH. And here I been keeping it hot for you! 

ROBERT. (irritably) Oh, all right then. Bring it in and 
I’ll try to eat. 

ruTH. I’ve got to get her to bed first. (She goes to lift 
maRY off his lap) Come, dear. It’s after time and you can 
hardly keep your eyes open now. 

mary. (crying) No,no! (Appealing to her father) Dada! 
No! 


RUTH. (accusingly to roperT) There! Now see what 





you've done! I told you not to 

ROBERT. (shortly) Let her alone, then. She’s all right 
where she is. She’ll fall asleep on my lap in a minute if you'll 
stop bothering her. 

ruTH. (hotly) She'll not do any such thing! She’s got 
to learn to mind me! (Shaking her finger at mary) You 
naughty child! Will you come with Mama when she tells you 
for your own good? 

mary. (clinging to her father) No, Dada! 
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rutTH. (losing her temper) A good spanking’s what you 
need, my young lady—and you'll get one from me if you don't 
mind better, d’you hear? (mary starts to whimper frightenedly). 

ROBERT. (with sudden anger) Leave her alone! How often 
have I told you not to threaten her with whipping? I won't 
have it. (Soothing the wailing mary) There! There, little 
girl! Baby mustn’t cry. Dada won’t like you if you do. 
Dada’ll hold you and you must promise to go to sleep like 
a good little girl. Will you when Dada asks you? 

MARY. (cuddling up to him) Yes, Dada. 

ruTH. (looking at them, her pale face set and drawn) A 
fine one you are to be telling folks how to do things! (She 
bites her lips. Husband and wife look into each other’s eyes 
with something akin to hatred in their expressions; then RUTH 
turns away with a shrug of affected indifference) All right, 
take care of her then, if you think it’s so easy. (She walks 
away into the kitchen). 

ROBERT. (smoothing mMary’s hair—tenderly) We'll show 
Mama you're a good little girl, won’t we? 

MARY. (crooning drowsily) Dada, Dada. 

ROBERT. Let’s see: Does your mother take off your shoes 
and stockings before your nap? 

mary. (nodding with half-shut eyes) Yes, Dada. 

ROBERT. (taking off her shoes and stockings) We'll show 
Mama we know how to do those things, won’t we? There's 
one old shoe off—and there’s the other old shoe—and here’s 
one old stocking—and there’s the other old stocking. There 
we are, all nice and cool and comfy. (He bends down and 
kisses her) And now will you promise to go right to sleep if 
Dada takes you to bed? (mary nods sleepily) That's the 
good little girl. (He gathers her up in his arms carefully 
and carries her into the bedroom. His voice can be heard 





faintly as he lulls the child to sleep. RUTH comes out of the 
kitchen and gets the plate from the table. She hears the voice 
from the room and tiptoes to the door to look in. Then she 
starts for the kitchen but stands for a moment thinking, a look 
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of ill-concealed jealousy on her face. At a noise from inside 
she hurriedly disappears into the kitchen. A moment later 
ROBERT re-enters. He comes forward and picks up the shoes 
and stockings which he shoves carelessly under the table. Then, 
seeing no one about, he goes to the sideboard and selects a 
book. Coming back to his chair, he sits down and immediately 
becomes absorbed in reading. rutu returns from the kitchen 
bringing his plate heaped with food, and a cup of tea. She 
sets those before him and sits down in her former place. 
ROBERT continues to read, oblivious to the food on the table). 

ruTH. (after watching him irritably for a moment) For 
heaven’s sakes, put down that old book! Don’t you see your 
dinner’s getting cold? 

RoBERT. (closing his book) Excuse me, Ruth. I didn’t 
notice. (He picks up his knife and fork and begins to eat 
gingerly, without appetite). 

ruTtH. I should think you might have some feeling for me, 
Rob, and not always be late for meals. If you think it’s fun 
sweltering in that oven of a kitchen to keep things warm for 
you, you’re mistaken. 

RoBERT. I’m sorry, Ruth, really I am. Something crops up 
every day to delay me. I mean to be here on time. 

RruTH. (with a sigh) Mean-tos don’t count. 

ROBERT. (with a conciliating smile) Then punish me, Ruth. 
Let the food get cold and don’t bother about me. 

rutH. I’d have to wait just the same to wash up after 
you. 

ROBERT. But I can wash up. 

rutH. A nice mess there’d be then! 

ROBERT. (with an attempt at lightness) The food is lucky 
to be able to get cold this weather. (As rutTH doesn’t answer 
or smile he opens his book and resumes his reading, forcing 
himself to take a mouthful of food every now and then. RUTH 
stares at him in annoyance). 

rnutH. And besides, you’ve got your own work that’s got to 
be done. 
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ROBERT. (absent-mindedly, without taking his eyes from the 
book) Yes, of course. 

RUTH. (spitefully) Work you'll never get done by reading 
books all the time. 

ROBERT. (shutting the book with a snap) Why do you 
persist in nagging at me for getting pleasure out of reading? 
Is it because (He checks himself abruptly). 

rutTH. (coloring) Because I’m too stupid to understand 





them, I s’pose you were going to say. : 
ROBERT. (shame-facedly) No—no. (In exasperation) Why 
do you goad me into saying things I don’t mean? Haven't 
I got my share of troubles trying to work this cursed farm 
without your adding to them? You know how hard I’ve tried 
to keep things going in spite of bad luck 
ruTH. (scornfully) Bad luck! 
RoBERT. And my own very apparent unfitness for the job, 





I was going to add; but you can’t deny there’s been bad 
luck to it, too. Why don’t you take things into consideration? 
Why can’t we pull together? We used to. I know it’s hard 
on you also. Then why can’t we help each other instead of 
hindering? 

ruTH. (sullenly) I do the best I know how. 

ROBERT. (gets up and puts his hand on her shoulder) I 
know you do. But let’s both of us try to do better. We can 
both improve. ‘Say a word of encouragement once in a while 
when things go wrong, even if it is my fault. You know the 
odds I’ve been up. against since Pa died. I’m not a farmer. 
I’ve never claimed to be one. But there’s nothing else I can 
do under the circumstances, and I’ve got to pull things through 
somehow. With your help, I can do it. With you against 





me (He shrugs his shoulders. There is a pause. Then he 
bends down and kisses her hair—with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness) So you promise that; and I’ll promise to be here when 
the clock strikes—and anything else you tell me to. Is it a 
bargain? 

rutH. (dully) I s’pose so. (They are interrupted by the 
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sound of a loud knock at the kitchen door) 'There’s someone 
at the kitchen door. (She hurries out. A moment later she 
reappears) It’s Ben. 

ROBERT. (frowning) What’s the trouble now, I wonder? 
(In a loud voice) Come on in here, Ben. (sen slouches in 
from the kitchen. He is a hulking, awkward young fellow with 
a heavy, stupid face and shifty, cunning eyes. He is dressed 
in overalls, boots, etc., and wears a broad-brimmed hat of coarse 
straw pushed back on his head) Well, Ben, what’s the matter? 

BEN. (drawlingly) 'The mowin’ machine’s bust. 

ROBERT. Why, that can’t be. The man fixed it only last 
week. 

BEN. It’s bust just the same. 

ROBERT. And can’t you fix it? 

BEN. No. Don’t know what’s the matter with the goll- 
darned thing. *Twon’t work, anyhow. 

ROBERT. (getting up and going for his hat) Wait a minute 
and I’ll go look it over. There can’t be much the matter 
with it. 

BEN. (impudently) Don’t make no diff’rence t’ me whether 
there be or not. I’m quittin’. 

ROBERT. (anaciously) You don’t mean you're throwing up 
your job here? 

BEN. That’s what! My month’s up today and I want what’s 
owin’ t’ me. 

ROBERT. But why are you quitting now, Ben, when you 
know I’ve so much work on hand? I'll have a hard time getting 
another man at such short notice. 

BEN. That’s for you to figger. I’m quittin’. 

ROBERT. But what’s your reason? You haven’t any com- 
plaint to make about the way you've been treated, have you? 

BEN. No. ’Tain’t that. (Shaking his finger) Look-a-here. 
I’m sick o’ being made fun at, that’s what; an’ I got a job up 
to Timms’ place; an’ I’m quittin’ here. 

roBpeRT. Being made fun of? I don’t understand you. 
Who’s making fun of you? 
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BEN. They all do. When I drive down with the milk in 
the mornin’ they all laughs and jokes at me—that boy up 
to Harris’ and the new feller up to Slocum’s, and Bill Evans 
down to Meade’s, and all the rest on ’em. 

ROBERT. ‘That’s a queer reason for leaving me flat. Won't 
they laugh at you just the same when you’re working for 
Timms? 

BEN. They wouldn’t dare to. Timms is the best farm here- 
abouts. They was laughin’ at me for workin’ for you, that’s 
what! ‘“How’re things up to the Mayo place?” they hollers 
every mornin’. ‘“What’s Robert doin’ now—pasturin’ the cattle 
in the cornlot? Is he seasonin’ his hay with rain this year, 
same as last?’ they shouts. “Or is he inventin’ some ’lectrical 
milkin’ engine to fool them dry cows o’ his into givin’ hard 
cider?” (Very much ruffled) That’s like they talks; and I 
ain’t goin’ to put up with it no longer. Everyone’s always 
knowed me as a first-class hand hereabouts, and I ain’t wantin’ 
"em to get no different notion. So I’m quittin’ you. And I 
wants what’s comin’ to me. 

ROBERT. (coldly) Oh, if that’s the case, you can go to the 
devil. You'll get your money tomorrow when I get back from 
town—not before! 

BEN. (turning to doorway to kitchen) That suits me. (As 
he goes out he speaks back over his shoulder) And see that 
I do get it, or there'll be trouble. (He disappears and the slam- 
ming of the kitchen door is heard). 

ROBERT. (as RUTH comes from where she has been standing 
by the doorway and sits down dejectedly in her old place) 
The stupid damn fool! And now what about the haying? That’s 
an example of what I’m up against. No one can say I’m re- 
sponsible for that. 

rutH. He wouldn’t dare act that way with anyone else! 
(Spitefully, with a glance at aNDREW’s letter on the table) It’s 
lucky Andy’s coming back. 

ROBERT. (without resentment) Yes, Andy’ll see the right 
thing to do in a jiffy. (With an affectionate smile) I wonder 
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if the old chump’s changed much? He doesn’t seem to from 
his letters, does he? (Shaking his head) But just the same 
I doubt if he’ll want to settle down to a hum-drum farm life, 
after all he’s been through. 

RUTH. (resentfully) Andy’s not like you. He likes the 
farm. 

ROBERT. (immersed in his own thoughts—enthusiastically ) 
Gad, the things he’s seen and experienced! Think of the places 
he’s been! All the wonderful far places I used to dream 
about! God, how I envy him! What a trip! (He springs to 
his feet and instinctively goes to the window and stares out at 
_ the horizon). 

rutH. (bitterly) I s’pose you’re sorry now you didn’t go? 

ROBERT. (too occupied with his own thoughts to hear her— 
vindictively) Oh, those cursed hills out there that I used to 
think promised me so much! How I’ve grown to hate the sight 
of them! They’re like the walls of a narrow prison yard 
shutting me in from all the freedom and wonder of life! (He 
turns back to the room with a gesture of loathing) Sometimes 
I think if it wasn’t for you, Ruth, and—(his voice softening)— 
little Mary, I’d chuck everything up and walk down the road 
with just one desire in my heart—to put the whole rim of the 
world between me and those hills, and be able to breathe freely 
once more! (He sinks down into his chair and smiles with 
bitter self-scorn) There I go dreaming again—my old fool 
dreams. 

rutH. (in a low, repressed voice—her eyes smoldering) 
You're not the only one! 

ROBERT. (buried in his own Sa alae ne And Andy, 
who’s had the chance—what has he got out of it? His let- 
ters read like the diary of a—of a farmer! “We're in Singa- 
pore now. It’s a dirty hole of a place and hotter than hell. 
Two of the crew are down with fever and we’re short-handed 
on the work. I’ll be damn glad when we sail again, although 
tacking back and forth in these blistering seas is a rotten job 
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too!” (Scornfully) That’s about the way he summed up his 
impressions of the East. 

ruTH. (her repressed voice trembling) You needn’t make 
fun of Andy. 

ROBERT. When I think—but what’s the use? You know 
I wasn’t making fun of Andy personally, but his attitude toward 
things is 

RuTH. (her eyes flashing—bursting into uncontrollable rage) 
You was too making fun of him! And I ain’t going to stand 
for it! You ought to be ashamed of yourself! (rozsert stares 
at her in amazement. She continues furiously) <A fine one to 
talk about anyone else—after the way you've ruined everything 
with your lazy loafing !—and the stupid way you do things! 

ROBERT. (angrily) Stop that kind of talk, do you hear? 

rutH. You findin’ fault—with your own brother who’s ten 
times the man you ever was or ever will be! You're jealous, 
that’s what! Jealous because he’s made a man of himself, while 
you’re nothing but a—but a 








(She stutters incoherently, 
overcome by rage). 

ropeRtT. Ruth! Ruth! You'll be sorry for talking like that. 

rutH. I won’t! I won’t never be sorry! I’m only saying 
what I’ve been thinking for years. 

ROBERT. (aghast) Ruth! You can’t mean that! 

rnutH. What do you think—living with a man like you— 
having to suffer all the time because you’ve never been man 
enough to work and do things like other people. But no! 
You never own up to that. You think you’re so much better 
than other folks, with your college education, where you never 
learned a thing, and always reading your stupid books instead 
of working. I s’pose you think I ought to be proud to be your 
wife—a poor, ignorant thing like me! (Fiercely) But I’m not. 
I hate it! I hate the sight of you. Oh, if I’d only known! 
If I hadn’t been such a fool to listen to your cheap, silly, 
poetry talk that you learned out of books! If I could have 
seen how you were in your true self—tlike you are now—I’d 
have killed myself before I’d have married you! I was sorry 
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for it before we'd been together a month. I knew what you 
were really like—when it was too late. 

_ ROBERT. (his voice raised loudly) And now—I’m finding 
out what you're really like—what a—a creature I’ve been living 
with. (With a harsh laugh) God! It wasn’t that I haven’t 
guessed how mean and small you are—but I’ve kept on telling 
myself that I must be wrong—like a fool!—like a damned 
fool! 

RUTH. You were saying you'd go out on the road if it wasn’t 
for me. Well, you can go, and the sooner the better! I don’t 
care! I’ll be glad to get rid of you! The farm'll be better off 
too. There’s been a curse on it ever since you took hold. 
So go! Go and be a tramp like you’ve always wanted. It’s 
all you’re good for. I can get along without you, don’t you 
worry. (Ezulting fiercely) Andy’s coming back, don’t forget 
that! He'll attend to things like they should be. He’ll show 
what a man can do! I don’t need you. Andy’s coming! 

ROBERT. (they are both standing. ropert grabs her by the 
shoulders and glares into her eyes) What do you mean? (He 
shakes her violently) What are you thinking of? What’s in 
your evil mind, you—you (His voice is a harsh shout). 

RUTH. (in a defiant scream) Yes I do mean it! I'd say 
it if you was to kill me! I do love Andy. I do! I do! I 
always loved him. (Ezultantly) And he loves me! He loves 
me! I know he does. He always did! And you know he 
did, too! So go! Go if you want to! 

ROBERT. (throwing her away from him. She staggers back 
against the table—thickly) You—you slut! (He stands glar- 
ing at her as she leans back, supporting herself by the table, 
gasping for breath. A loud frightened whimper sounds from 
the awakened child in the bedroom. It continues. The man 
and woman stand looking at one another in horror, the extent 
of their terrible quarrel suddenly brought home to them. A 
pause. The noise of a horse and carriage comes from the road 
before the house. The two, suddenly struck by the same premo- 
nition, listen to it breathlessly, as to a sound heard in a dream. 
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It stops. They hear anvy’s voice from the road shouting a long 
hail—“Ahoy there!’’) 

RUTH. (with a strangled cry of joy) Andy! Andy! (She 
rushes and grabs the knob of the screen door, about to fling it 
open). 

ROBERT. (in a voice of command that forces obedience) 
Stop! (He goes to the door and gently pushes the trembling 
RUTH away from it. The child’s crying rises to a louder pitch) 
I’ll meet Andy. You better go in to Mary, Ruth. (She looks 
at him defiantly for a moment, but there is something in his 
eyes that makes her turn and walk slowly into the bedroom). 

ANDY’s voice. (in a louder shout) Ahoy there, Rob! 

ROBERT. (in an answering shout of forced cheeriness) Hello, 
Andy! (He opens the door and walks out as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene Two 


The top of a hill on the farm. It is about eleven o'clock the 
next morning. The day is hot and cloudless. In the distance 
the sea can be seen. 

The top of the hill slopes downward slightly toward the left. 
A big boulder stands in the center toward the rear. Further 
right, a large oak tree. The faint trace of a path leading up- 
ward to it from the left foreground can be detected through 
the bleached, sun-scorched grass. 

ROBERT is discovered sitting on the boulder, his chin resting 
on his hands, staring out toward the horizon seaward. His face 
is pale and haggard, his expression one of utter despondency. 
MARY is sitting on the grass near him in the shade, playing with 
her doll, singing happily to herself. Presently she casts a 
curious glance at her father, and, propping her doll up against 
the tree, comes over and clambers to his side. 


mary. (pulling at his hand—solicitously) Dada sick? 

ROBERT. (looking at her with a forced smile) No, dear. 
Why? 

maRY. Play wif Mary. 

ROBERT. (gently) No, dear, not today. Dada doesn’t feel 
like playing today. 

MARY. (protestingly) Yes, Dada! 

roperT. No, dear. Dada does feel sick—a little. He’s got 
a bad headache. 

mary. Mary see. (He bends his head. She pats his hair) 
Bad head. 

nopertT. (kissing her—with a smile) There! It’s better 
now, dear, thank you. (She cuddles up close against him. There 
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is a pause during which each of them looks out seaward) Finally 
ROBERT turns to her tenderly) Would you like Dada to go 
away?—far, far away? 

mary. (tearfully) No! No! No, Dada, no! 

ROBERT. Don’t you like Uncle Andy—the man that came 
yesterday—not the old man with the white mustache—the other? 

maRY. Mary loves Dada. 

ROBERT. (with fierce determination) He won't go away, 
baby. He was only joking. He couldn’t leave his little Mary. 
(He presses the child in his arms). 

MaRY. (with an exclamation of pain) Oh! Hurt! 

ROBERT. I’m sorry, little girl. (He lifts her down to the 
grass) Go play with Dolly, that’s a good girl; and be careful 
to keep in the shade. (She reluctantly leaves him and takes 
up her doll again. A moment later she points down the hill to 
the left). 

MARY. Mans, Dada. 

ROBERT. (looking that way) It’s your Uncle Andy. (4 
moment later ANDREW comes up from the left, whistling cheer- 
fully. He has changed but little in appearance, except for 
the fact that his face has been deeply bronzed by his years in 
the tropics; but there is a decided change in his manner. The 
old easy-going good-nature seems to have been partly lost in a 
breezy, business-like briskness of voice and gesture. There is 
an authoritative note in his speech as though he were accus- 
tomed to give orders and have them obeyed as a matter of 
course. He is dressed in the simple blue uniform and cap of 
a merchant ship’s officer). 

ANDREW. Here you are, eh? 

ROBERT. Hello, Andy. 

ANDREW. (going over to Mary) And who’s this young lady 
I find you all alone with, eh? Who’s this pretty young lady? 
(He tickles the laughing, squirming mary, then lifts her up at 
arm’s length over his head) Upsy—daisy! (He sets her down 
on the ground again) And there you are! (He walks over 
and sits down on the boulder beside RoBERT who moves to one 
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side to make room for him) Ruth told me I'd probably find 
you up top-side here; but I’d have guessed it, anyway. ; (He 
digs his brother in the ribs affectionately) Still up to your 
old tricks, you old beggar! I can remember how you used to 
come up here to mope and dream in the old days. 

ROBERT. (with a smile) I come up here now because it’s 
the coolest place on the farm. I’ve given up dreaming. 

ANDREW. (grinning) I don’t believe it. You can’t have 
changed that much. (After a pause—with boyish enthusiasm) 
Say, it sure brings back old times to be up here with you having 
a chin all by our lonesomes again. I feel great being back 
home. 

ROBERT. It’s great for us to have you back. 

ANDREW. (after a pause—meaningly) I’ve been looking 
over the old place with Ruth. Things don’t seem to be 

RoBERT. (his face flushing—interrupts his brother shortly) 
Never mind the damn farm! Let’s talk about something in- 
teresting. This is the first chance I’ve had to have a word 
with you alone. Tell me about your trip. 

ANDREW. Why, I thought I told you everything in my letters. 

ROBERT. (smiling) Your letters were—sketchy, to say the 
least. 

anprew. Oh, I know I’m no author. You needn’t be afraid 
of hurting my feelings. I’d rather go through a typhoon again 
than write a letter. 





ROBERT. (with eager interest) Then you were through a 
typhoon? 

ANpDREw. Yes—in the China sea. Had to run before it 
under bare poles for two days. I thought we were bound 
down for Davy Jones, sure. Never dreamed waves could get 
so big or the wind blow so hard. If it hadn’t been for Uncle 
Dick being such a good skipper we’d have gone to the sharks, 
all of us. As it was we came out minus a main top-mast and 
had to beat back to Hong-Kong for repairs. But I must have 
written you all this. 

ROBERT. You never mentioned it. 
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ANDREW. Well, there was so much dirty work getting things 
ship-shape again I must have forgotten about it. 

ROBERT. (looking at ANDREw—marveling) Forget a ty- 
phoon? (with a trace of scorn) You're a strange combina- 
tion, Andy. And is what you've told me all you remember 
about it? 

ANDREW. Oh, I could give you your bellyful of details if 
I wanted to turn loose on you. It was all-wool-and-a-yard- 
wide-Hell, I'll tell you. You ought to have been there. I 
remember thinking about you at the worst of it, and saying to 
myself: “This’d cure Rob of them ideas of his about the beau- 
tiful sea, if he could see it.” And it would have too, you bet! 
(He nods emphatically). 

ROBERT. (dryly) The sea doesn’t seem to have impressed 
you very favorably. 

ANDREW. I should say it didn’t! Il never set foot on a 
ship again if I can help it—except to carry me some place I 
can’t get to by train. 

ROBERT. But you studied to become an officer! 

ANDREW. Had to do something or I’d gone mad. The days 
were like years. (He laughs) And as for the East you used 
to rave about—well, you ought to see it, and smell it! One 
walk down one of their filthy narrow streets with the tropic 
sun beating on it would sicken you for life with the “wonder 
and mystery” you used to dream of. 

ROBERT. (shrinking from his brother with a glance of aver- 
sion) So all you found in the East was a stench? 

ANDREW. A stench! Ten thousand of them! 

ROBERT. But you did like some of the places, judging from 





your letters—Sydney, Buenos Aires 

ANDREW. Yes, Sydney’s a good town. (Enthusiastically) 
But Buenos Aires—there’s the place for you. Argentine’s a 
country where a fellow has a chance to make good. You're 
right I like it. And I'll tell you, Rob, that’s right where I’m 
going just as soon as I’ve seen you folks a while and can get 
a ship. I can get a berth as second officer, and I’ll jump the 
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ship when I get there. Ill need every cent of the wages 
Uncle’s paid me to get a start at something in B. A. 

ROBERT. (staring at his brother—slowly) So you're not 
going to stay on the farm? | 

ANDREW. Why sure not! Did you think I was? There 
wouldn’t be any sense. One of us is enough to run this little 
place. 

ROBERT. I suppose it does seem small to you now. 

ANDREW. (not noticing the sarcasm in RoBERT’S tone) 
You’ve no idea, Rob, what a splendid place Argentine is. I 
had a letter from a marine insurance chap that I’d made 
friends with in Hong-Kong to his brother, who’s in the grain 
business in Buenos Aires. He took quite a fancy to me, and 
what’s more important, he offered me a job if I’d come back 
there. I’d have taken it on the spot, only I couldn’t leave 
Uncle Dick in the lurch, and I’d promised you folks to come 
home. But I’m going back there, you bet, and then you watch 
me get on! (He slaps roserr on the back) But don’t you 
think it’s a big chance, Rob? 

ROBERT. It’s fine—for you, Andy. 

ANDREW. We call this a farm—but you ought to hear about 
the farms down there—ten square miles where we've got an 
acre. It’s a new country where big things are opening up 
—and I want to get in on something big before I die. I’m 
no fool when it comes to farming, and I know something about 
grain. I’ve been reading up a lot on it, too, lately. (He 
notices ROBERT’s absent-minded expression and laughs) Wake 
up, you old poetry book worm, you! I know my talking about 
business makes you want to choke me, doesn’t it? 

ROBERT. (with an embarrassed smile) No, Andy, I—I just 
happened to think of something else. (Frowning) There’ve 
been lots of times lately that I’ve wished I had some of your 
faculty for business. 

ANDREW. (soberly) There’s something I want to talk about, 
Rob,—the farm. You don’t mind, do you? 

ROBERT. No. 
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ANDREW. I walked over it this morning with Ruth—and 
she told me about things (Evasively) I could see the 
place had run down; but you mustn’t blame yourself. When 
luck’s against anyone 

ROBERT. Don’t, Andy! It is my fault. You know it as 
well as I do. The best I’ve ever done was to make ends 
meet. 








ANDREW. (after a pause) I’ve got over a thousand saved, 
and you can have that. 

ROBERT. (firmly) No. You need that for your start in 
Buenos Aires. 





anpREW. I don’t. I can 

ROBERT. (determinedly) No, Andy! Once and for all, no! 
I won’t hear of it! 

ANDREW. (protestingly) You obstinate old son of a gun! 

ROBERT. Oh, everything’ll be on a sound footing after harvest. 
Don’t worry about it. 

ANDREW. (doubtfully) Maybe. (After a pause) It’s too 
bad Pa couldn’t have lived to see things through. (With feel- 
ing) It cut me up a lot—hearing he was dead. He never 
—softened up, did he—about me, I mean? 

ROBERT. He never understood, that’s a kinder way of put- 
ting it. He does now. 

ANDREW. (after a pause) You've forgotten all about what 
—caused me to go, haven’t you, Rob? (rosertT nods but keeps 
his face averted) I was a slushier damn fool in those days 
than you were. But it was an act of Providence I did go. 
It opened my eyes to how I'd been fooling myself. Why, 
I’d forgotten all about—that—before I’d been at sea six 
months. 

ROBERT. (turns and looks into ANDREW’s eyes searchingly) 
You're speaking of—Ruth? 

ANDREW. (confused) Yes. I didn’t want you to get false 
notions in your head, or I wouldn’t say anything. (Looking 
ROBERT squarely in the eyes) I’m telling you the truth when 
I say I’d forgotten long ago. It don’t sound well for me, 
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getting over things so easy, but I guess it never really amounted 
to more than a kid idea I was letting rule me. I’m certain now 
I never was in love—I was getting fun out of thinking I was 
—and being a hero to myself. (He heaves a great sigh of 
relief) There! Gosh, I’m glad that’s off my chest. I’ve 
been feeling sort of awkward ever since I’ve been home, think- 
ing of what you two might think. (4 trace of appeal in his 
voice) You've got it all straight now, haven’t you, Rob? 

ROBERT. (in a low voice) Yes, Andy. 

anprew. And I'll tell Ruth, too, if I can get up the nerve. 
She must feel kind of funny having me round—after what used 
to be—and not knowing how I feel about it. 

ROBERT. (slowly) Perhaps—for her sake—you'd better 
not tell her. 

anpREw. For her sake? Oh, you mean she wouldn’t want 
to be reminded of my foolishness? Still, I think it’d be worse 
if 





ROBERT. (breaking out—in an agonized voice) Do as you 
please, Andy; but for God’s sake, let’s not talk about it! (There 
is a@ pause. ANDREW stares at ROBERT in hurt stupefaction. 
ROBERT continues after a moment in a voice which he vainly 
attempts to keep calm) Excuse me, Andy. This rotten head- 
ache has my nerves shot to pieces. 

ANDREW. (mumbling) It’s all right, Rob—long as you're 
not sore at me. 

ropertT. Where did Uncle Dick disappear to this morning? 

ANDREW. He went down to the port to see to things on the 
Sunda. He said he didn’t know exactly when he’d be back. 
I'll have to go down and tend to the ship when he comes. That's 
why I dressed up in these togs. 

mary. (pointing down the hill to the left) See! Mama! 
Mama! (She struggles to her feet. rutu appears at left. She 
is dressed in white, shows she has been fixing up. She looks 
pretty, flushed and full of life). 

mary. (running to her mother) Mama! 

ruTH. (kissing her) Hello, dear! (She walks toward the 
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rock and addresses roBERT coldly) Jake wants to see you about 
something. He finished working where he was. He’s waiting 
for you at the road. 

ROBERT. (getting up—wearily) Ill go down right away. 
(As he looks at rutu, noting her changed appearance, his face 
darkens with pain). 

rutH. And take Mary with you, please. (To mary) Go 
with Dada, that’s a good girl. Grandma has your dinner most 
ready for you. 

ROBERT. (shortly) Come, Mary! 

mary. (taking his hand and dancing happily beside him) 
Dada! Dada! (They go down the hill to the left. RuTH 
looks after them for a moment, frowning—then turns to ANDY 
with a smile) I’m going to sit down. Come on, Andy. It'll 
be like old times. (She jumps lightly to the top of the rock 
and sits down) It’s so fine and cool up here after the house. 

ANDREW. (half-sitting on the side of the boulder) Yes. 
It’s great. 

ruTH. I’ve taken a holiday in honor of your arrival. (Laugh- 
ing excitedly) I feel so free I’d like to have wings and fly 
over the sea. You’re a man. You can’t know how awful and 
stupid it is—cooking and washing dishes all the time. 

ANDREW. (making a wry face) I can guess. 

ruTH. Besides, your mother just insisted on getting your 
first dinner to home, she’s that happy at having you back. 
You’d think I was planning to poison you the flurried way she 
shooed me out of the kitchen. 

ANDREW. That’s just like Ma, bless her! 

ruTH. She’s missed you terrible. We all have. And you 
can’t deny the farm has, after what I showed you and told you 
when we was looking over the place this morning. 

ANDREW. (with a frown) Things are run down, that’s a 
fact! It’s too darn hard on poor old Rob. 

ruTH. (scornfully) It’s his own fault. He never takes 
any interest in things. 

ANDREW. (reprovingly) You can’t blame him. He wasn't 
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born for it; but I know he’s done his best for your sake and 
the old folks and the little girl. 

RUTH. (indifferently) Yes, I suppose he has. (Gayly) But 
thank the Lord, all those days are over now. The “hard luck’ 
Rob’s always blaming won’t last long when you take hold, 
Andy. All the farm’s ever needed was someone with the 
knack of looking ahead and preparing for what’s going to 
happen. 

ANDREW. Yes, Rob hasn’t got that. He’s frank to own up 
to that himself. I’m going to try and hire a good man for 
him—an experienced farmer—to work the place on a salary 
and percentage. That'll take it off of Rob’s hands, and he 
needn’t be worrying himself to death any more. He looks all 
worn out, Ruth. He ought to be careful. 

RUTH. (absent-mindedly) Yes, I s’pose. (Her mind is 
filled with premonitions by the first part of his statement) 
Why do you want to hire a man to oversee things? Seems as if 
now that you’re back it wouldn’t be needful. 

ANDREW. Oh, of course I’ll attend to everything while I’m 
here. I mean after I’m gone. 

RUTH. (as if she couldn’t believe her ears) Gone! 

ANDREW. Yes. When I leave for the Argentine again. 

RUTH. (aghast) You're going away to sea! 

ANDREW. Not to sea, no; I’m through with the sea for good 
as a job. I’m going down to Buenos Aires to get in the grain 
business. 

rutH. But—-that’s far off—isn’t it? 

ANDREW. (easily) Six thousand miles more or less. It’s 
quite a trip. (With enthusiasm) I’ve got a peach of a chance 
down there, Ruth. Ask Rob if I haven’t. I’ve just been telling 
him all about it. 

ruTH. (a flush of anger coming over her face) And didn’t 
he try to stop you from going? 

ANDREW. (in surprise) No, of course not. Why? 

rutH. (slowly and vindictively) That’s just like him— 
not to. 
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ANDREW. (resentfully) Rob’s too good a chum to try and 
stop me when he knows I’m set on a thing. And he could 
see just as soon’s I told him what a good chance it was. 

RUTH. (dazedly) And you're bound on going? 

ANDREW. Sure thing. Oh, I don’t mean right off. I'll have 
to wait for a ship sailing there for quite a while, likely. Any- 
way, I want to stay to home and visit with you folks a spell 
before I go. 

ruTH. (dumbly) I s’pose. (With sudden anguish) Oh, 
Andy, you can’t go! You can’t. Why we've all thought— 
we've all been hoping and praying you was coming home to 
stay, to settle down on the farm and see to things. You 
mustn’t go! Think of how your Ma’ll take on if you go— 
and how the farm’ll be ruined if you leave it to Rob to look 
after. You can see that. 

ANDREW. (frowning) Rob hasn’t done so bad. When I 
get a man to direct things the farm’ll be safe enough. 

RUTH. (insistently) But your Ma—think of her. 

ANDREW. She’s used to me being away. She won’t object 
when she knows it’s best for her and all of us for me to go. 
You ask Rob. In a couple of years down there I'll make my 
pile, see if I don’t; and then I’ll come back and settle down 
and turn this farm into the crackiest place in the whole state. 
In the meantime, I can help you both from down there. 
(Earnestly) I tell you, Ruth, I’m going to make good right 
from the minute I land, if working hard and a determination 
to get on can do it; and I know they can! (Eucitedly—in a 
rather boastful tone) I tell you, I feel ripe for bigger things 
than settling down here. The trip did that for me, anyway. 
It showed me the world is a larger proposition than ever I 
thought it was in the old days. I couldn't be content any more 
stuck here like a fly in molasses. It all seems trifling, some- 
how. You ought to be able to understand what I feel. 

rutH. (dully) Yes—lI s’pose I ought. (After a pause—a 
sudden suspicion forming in her mind) What did Rob tell you 
—about me? 
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ANDREW. Tell? About you? Why, nothing. 

RUTH. (staring at him intensely) Are you telling me the 
truth, Andy Mayo? Didn’t he say—I 
fusedly). 

ANDREW. (surprised) No, he didn’t mention you, I can 
remember. Why? What made you think he did? 

RUTH. (wringing her hands) Oh, I wish I could tell if 
you're lying or not! 

ANDREW. (indignantly) What’re you talking about? I 
didn’t used to lie to you, did I? And what in the name of 
God is there to lie for? 

ruTH. (still unconvinced) Are you sure—will you swear— 
it isn’t the reason (She lowers her eyes and half turns 
away from him) The same reason that made you go last time 
that’s driving you away again? ’Cause if it is—I was going to 
say—you mustn’t go—on that account. (Her voice sinks to a 
tremulous, tender whisper as she finishes). 

ANDREW. (confused—forces a laugh) Oh, is that what 
you're driving at? Well, you needn’t worry about that no 
more (Soberly) I don’t blame you, Ruth, feeling em- 
barrassed having me around again, after the way I played 
the dumb fool about going away last time. 

ruTH. (her hope crushed—-with a gasp of pain) Oh, Andy! 

ANDREW. (misunderstanding) I know I oughtn’t to talk 
about such foolishness to you. Still I figure it’s better to get 
it out of my system so’s we three can be together same’s years 
ago, and not be worried thinking one of us might have the 
wrong notion 

ruTH. Andy! Please! Don’t! 

ANDREW. Let me finish now that I’ve started. It'll help 
clear things up. I don’t want you to think once a fool always 
a fool, and be upset all the time I’m here on my fool account. 
I want you to believe I put all that silly nonsense back of me 
a long time ago—and now—it seems—well—as if you'd always 
been my sister, that’s what, Ruth. 

RuTH. (at the end of her endurance—laughing hysterically) 





(She stops con- 
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For God’s sake, Andy—won’t you please stop talking! (She 
again hides her face in her hands, her bowed shoulders trem- 
bling). 

ANDREW. (ruefully) Seem’s if I put my foot in it whenever 
I open my mouth today. Rob shut me up with almost the same 
words when I tried speaking to him about it. 

RUTH. (fiercely) You told him—what you've told me? 

ANDREW. (astounded) Why sure! Why not? 

RUTH. (shuddering) Oh, my God! 

ANDREW. (alarmed) Why? Shouldn’t I have? 

ruTH. (hysterically) Oh, I don’t care what you do! I 
don’t care! Leave me alone! (ANDREW gets up and walks 
down the hill to the left, embarrassed, hurt, and greatly puzzled 
by her behavior). 

ANDREW. (after a pause—pointing down the hill) Hello! 
Here they come back—and the Captain’s with them. How’d 
he come to get back so soon, I wonder? ‘That means I’ve got 
to hustle down to the port and get on board. Rob’s got the 
baby with him. (He comes back to the boulder. rutH keeps 
her face averted from him) Gosh, I never saw a father so 
tied up in a kid as Rob is! He just watches every move she 
makes. And I don’t blame him. You both got a right to feel 
proud of her. She’s surely a little winner. (He glances at 
RUTH to see if this very obvious attempt to get back in her good 
graces is having any effect) I can see the likeness to Rob 
standing out all over her, can’t you? But there’s no denying 
she’s your young one, either. There’s something about her 





eyes 

RUTH. (piteously) Oh, Andy, I’ve a headache! I don’t 
want to talk! Leave me alone, won’t you please? 

ANDREW. (stands staring at her for a moment—then walks 
away saying in a hurt tone): Everybody hereabouts seems to 
be on edge today. I begin to feel as if I’m not wanted around. 
(He stands near the path, left, kicking at the grass with the toe 
of his shoe. A moment later capTaIN pDicK scoTT enters, fol- 
lowed by ROBERT carrying MARY. The CAPTAIN seems scarcely 
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to have changed at all from the jovial, booming person he was 
three years before. He wears a uniform similar to ANDREW'S. 
He is puffing and breathless from his climb and mops wildly at 
his perspiring countenance. ROBERT casts a quick glance at 
ANDREW, noticing the latter’s discomfited look, and then turns 
his eyes on RutTH who, at their approach, has moved so her back 
is toward them, her chin resting on her hands as she stares out 
seaward). 

mary. Mama! Mama! (rozsert puts her down and she 
runs to her mother. rutuH turns and grabs her up in her arms 
with a sudden fierce tenderness, quickly turning away again 
from the others. During the following scene she keeps Mary 
in her arms). 

scorr. (wheezily) Phew! I got great news for you, Andy. 
Let me get my wind first. Phew! God A’mighty, mountin’ 
this damned hill is worser’n goin’ aloft to the skys’l yard in a 
blow. I got to lay to a while. (He sits down on the grass, 
mopping his face). 

ANDREW. I didn’t look for you this soon, Uncle. 

scorr. I didn’t figger it, neither; but I run across a bit 0’ 
news down to the Seamen’s Home made me ’bout ship and set 
all sail back here to find you. 

ANDREW. (eagerly) What is it, Uncle? 

scott. Passin’ by the Home I thought I’d drop in an’ let 
‘em know I’d be lackin’ a mate next trip count o’ your leavin’. 
Their man in charge o’ the shippin’ asked after you ’special 
curious. “Do you think he’d consider a berth as Second on a 
steamer, Captain?” he asks. I was goin’ to say no when I 
thinks 0’ you wantin’ to get back down south to the Plate 
agen; so I asks him: “What is she and where’s she bound?” 
“She’s the El Paso, a brand new tramp,” he says, “and she’s 
bound for Buenos Aires.” 

ANDREW. (his eyes lighting up—eacitedly) Gosh, that is 
luck! When does she sail? 

scorr. ‘Tomorrow mornin’. I didn’t know if you'd want to 


ship away agen so quick an’ I told him so. “Tell him I'll hold 
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the berth open for him until late this afternoon,’ he says. So 
there you be, an’ you can make your own choice. 

ANDREW. I’d like to take it. There may not be another ship 
for Buenos Aires with a vacancy in months. (His eyes roving 
from rospert to rutH and back again—uncertainly) Still— 
damn it all—tomorrow morning is soon. I wish she wasn’t 
leaving for a week or so. That'd give me a chance—it seems 
hard to go right away again when I’ve just got home. And 
yet it’s a chance in a thousand (Appealing to ROBERT) 
What do you think, Rob? What would you do? 

ROBERT. (forcing a smile) He who hesitates, you know. 
(Frowning) It’s a piece of good luck thrown in your way— 
and—I think you owe it to yourself to jump at it. But don’t 
ask me to decide for you. 





RUTH. (turning to look at ANDREWw—in a tone of fierce re- 
sentment) Yes, go, Andy! (She turns quickly away again. 
There is a moment of embarrassed silence). 

ANDREW. (thoughtfully) Yes, I guess I will. It'll be the 
best thing for all of us in the end, don’t you think so, Rob? 
(roBERT nods but remains silent). 

scorr. (getting to his feet) Then, that’s settled. 

ANDREW. (now that he has definitely made a decision his 
voice rings with hopeful strength and energy) Yes, I'll take 
the berth. The sooner I go the sooner I'll be back, that’s a 
certainty; and I won’t come back with empty hands next time. 
You bet I won’t! 

scott. You ain’t got so much time, Andy. To make sure 
you'd best leave here soon’s you kin. I got to get right back 
aboard. You'd best come with me. 

ANDREW. I’ll go to the house and repack my bag right away. 

ROBERT. (quietly) You'll both be here for dinner, won't 
you? . 

ANDREW. (worriedly) I don’t know. Will there be time? 
What time is it now, I wonder? 

ROBERT. (reproachfully) Ma’s been getting dinner espe- 
cially for you, Andy. 
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ANDREW. (flushing—shamefacedly) Hell! And I was for- 
getting! Of course I’ll stay for dinner if I missed every damned 
ship in the world. (He turns to the captain—briskly) Come 
on, Uncle. Walk down with me to the house and you can tell 
me more about this berth on the way. I’ve got to pack before 
dinner. (He and the caprain start down to the left. ANDREW 
calls back over his shoulder) You're coming soon, aren’t you, 
Rob? 

roperT. Yes. I'll be right down. (ANDREW and the cap- 
TAIN leave. RUTH puts MARY on the ground and hides her face 
in her hands. Her shoulders shake as if she were sobbing. 
ROBERT stares at her with a grim, somber expression. MARY 
walks backward toward rRoBERT, her wondering eyes fixed on her 
mother). 

mary. (her voice vaguely frightened, taking her father’s 
hand) Dada, Mama’s cryin’, Dada. 

ROBERT. (bending down and stroking her hair—in a voice 
he endeavors to keep from being harsh) No, she isn’t, little 
girl. The sun hurts her eyes, that’s all. Aren’t you beginning 
to feel hungry, Mary? 

mary. (decidedly) Yes, Dada. 

ROBERT. (meaningly) It must be your dinner time now. 

RUTH. (in a muffled voice) I’m coming, Mary. (She wipes 
her eyes quickly and, without looking at RoBERT, comes and 
takes mary’s hand—in a dead voice) Come on and I'll get your 
dinner for you. (She walks out left, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, the skipping mary tugging at her hand. RoBERT waits 
a moment for them to get ahead and then slowly follows as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT THREE 


Scene OnE 


Same as Act Two, Scene One—The sitting room of the farm 
house about six o’clock in the morning of a day toward the end 
of October five years later. It is not yet dawn, but as the 
action progresses the darkness outside the windows gradually 
fades to gray. 

The room, seen by the light of the shadeless oil lamp with a 
smoky chimney which stands on the table, presents an appear- 
ance of decay, of dissolution. The curtains at the windows are 
torn and dirty and one of them is missing. The closed desk is 
gray with accumulated dust as if it had not been used in years. 
Blotches of dampness disfigure the wall paper. Threadbare 
trails, leading to the kitchen and outer doors, show in the faded 
carpet. The top of the coverless table is stained with the im- 
prints of hot dishes and spilt food. The rung of one rocker has 
been clumsily mended with a piece of plain board. A brown 
coating of rust covers the unblacked stove. A pile of wood is 
stacked up carelessly against the wall by the stove. 

The whole atmosphere of the room, contrasted with that of 
former years, is one of an habitual poverty too hopelessly re- 
signed to be any longer ashamed or even conscious of itself. 

At the rise of the curtain rutTH ts discovered sitting by the 
stove, with hands outstretched to the warmth as if the air in the 
room were damp and cold. A heavy shawl is wrapped about 
her shoulders, half-concealing her dress of deep mourning. She 
has aged horribly. Her pale, deeply lined face has the stony 
lack of expression of one to whom nothing more can ever happen, 
whose capacity for emotion has been exhausted. When she 
speaks her voice is without timbre, low and monotonous. The 
negligent disorder of her dress, the slovenly arrangement of 
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her hair, now streaked with gray, her muddied shoes run down 
at the heel, give full evidence of the apathy in which she lives. 

Her mother is asleep in her wheel chair beside the stove to- 
ward the rear, wrapped up in a blanket. 

There is a sound from the open bedroom door in the rear as 
if someone were getting out of bed. RutTH turns in that direction 
with a look of dull annoyance. A moment later RoBERT appears 
in the doorway, leaning weakly against it for support. His hair 
is long and unkempt, his face and body emaciated. There are 
bright patches of crimson over his cheek bones and his eyes are 
burning with fever. He is dressed in corduroy pants, a flannel 
shirt, and wears worn carpet slippers on his bare feet. 


ruTH. (dully) S-s-s-h-! Ma’s asleep. 

ROBERT. (speaking with an effort) I won't wake her. (He 
walks weakly to a rocker by the side of the table and sinks down 
in it exhausted). 

RUTH. (staring at the stove) You better come near the fire 
where it’s warm. 

ROBERT. No. I’m burning up now. 

ruTH. That’s the fever. You know the doctor told you not 
to get up and move round. 

ROBERT. (irritably) That old fossil! He doesn’t know any- 
thing. Go to bed and stay there—that’s his only prescription. 

RUTH. (indifferently) How are you feeling now? 

ROBERT. (buoyantly) Better! Much better than I’ve felt 
in ages. Really I’m fine now—only very weak. It’s the turn- 
ing point, I guess. From now on I'll pick up so quick Ill 
surprise you—and no thanks to that old fool of a country quack, 
either. 

RuTH. He’s always tended to us. 

ROBERT. Always helped us to die, you mean! He “tended” 
to Pa and Ma and—(his voice breaks )—and to—Mary. 

rutH. (dully) He did the best he knew, I s’pose. (After 
a pause) Well, Andy’s bringing a specialist with him when he 
comes. That ought to suit you. 
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ROBERT. (bitterly) Is that why you’re waiting up all night? 

RUTH. Yes. 

ROBERT. For Andy? 

RUTH. (without a trace of feeling) Somebody had got to. 
It’s only right for someone to meet him after he’s been gone 
five years. 

ROBERT. (with bitter mockery) Five years! It’s a long 
time. 

RUTH. Yes. 

ROBERT. (meaningly) To wait! 

RUTH. (indifferently) It’s past now. 

ROBERT. Yes, it’s past. (After a pause) Have you got his 
two telegrams with you? (rutTH nods) Let me see them, will 
you? My head was so full of fever when they came I couldn’t 
make head or tail to them. (Hastily) But I’m feeling fine 
now. Let me read them again. (rutu takes them from the 
bosom of her dress and hands them to him). 

ruTH. Here. The first one’s on top. 

ROBERT. (opening it) New York. “Just landed from 
steamer. Have important business to wind up here. Will be 
home as soon as deal is completed.” (He smiles bitterly) Busi- 
ness first was always Andy’s motto (He reads) “Hope you 
are all well. Andy.” (He repeats ironically) “Hope you are 
all well!’ 

ruTH. (dully) He couldn’t know you'd been took sick till 
I answered that and told him. 

ROBERT. (contritely) Of course he couldn’t. I’m a fool. 
I’m touchy about nothing lately. Just what did you say in 
your reply? 

RUTH. (inconsequentially) I had to send it collect. 

ROBERT. (irritably) What did you say was the matter with 
me? 

rutTH. I wrote you had lung trouble. 

ROBERT. (flying intoa petty temper) Youarea fool! How 
often have I explained to you that it’s pleurisy is the matter 
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with me. You can’t seem to get it in your head that the pleura 
is outside the lungs, not in them! 

RUTH. (callously) I only wrote what Doctor Smith told me. 

ROBERT. (angrily) He’s a damned ignoramus! 

rutH. (dully) Makes no difference. I had to tell Andy 
something, didn’t I? 

ROBERT. (after a pause, opening the other telegram) He 
sent this last evening. Let’s see. (He reads) ‘Leave for 
home on midnight train. Just received your wire. Am bringing 
specialist to see Rob. Will motor to farm from Port.” (He 
calculates) What time is it now? 

RUTH. Round six, must be. 

ROBERT. He ought to be here soon. I’m glad he’s bringing 
a doctor who knows something. A specialist will tell you in a 
second that there’s nothing the matter with my lungs. 

rRuTH. (stolidly) You’ve been coughing an awful lot lately. 

ROBERT. (irritably) What nonsense! For God’s sake, 
haven’t you ever had a bad cold yourself? (nutH stares at the 
stove in silence. ROBERT fidgets in his chair. There is a pause. 
Finally rosert’s eyes are fixed on the sleeping MRS. ATKINS) 
Your mother is lucky to be able to sleep so soundly. 

rutH. Ma’s tired. She’s been sitting up with me most of the 
night. 

ROBERT. (mockingly) Is she waiting for Andy, too? (There 
is @ pause. ROBERT sighs) I couldn’t get to sleep to save my 
soul. I counted ten million sheep if I counted one. No use! 
I gave up trying finally and just laid there in the dark think- 
ing. (He pauses, then continues in a tone of tender sympathy) 
I was thinking about you, Ruth—of how hard these last years 
must have been for you. (Appealingly) Im sorry, Ruth. 

RUTH. (in a dead voice) I don’t know. They’re past now. 
They were hard on all of us. 

rnopertT. Yes; on all of us but Andy. (With a flash of sick 
jealousy) Andy’s made a big success of himself—the kind he 
wanted. (Mockingly) And now he’s coming home to let us 
admire his greatness. (Frowning—irritably) What am I talk- 
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ing about? My brain must be sick, too. (After a pause) Yes, 
these years have been terrible for both of us. (His voice is 
lowered to a trembling whisper) Especially the last eight 
months since Mary—died. (He forces back a sob with a con- 
vulsive shudder—then breaks out in a passionate agony) Our 
last hope of happiness! I could curse God from the bottom 
of my soul—if there was a God! (He is racked by a violent 
fit of coughing and hurriedly puts his handkerchief to his lips). 

RUTH. (without looking at him) Mary’s better off—being 
dead. 

ROBERT. (gloomily) We'd all be better off for that matter. 
(With a sudden exasperation) You tell that mother of yours 
she’s got to stop saying that Mary’s death was due to a weak con- 
stitution inherited from me. (On the verge of tears of weakness) 
It’s got to stop, I tell you! 

ruTH. (sharply) S-h-h! You'll wake her; and then she'll 
nag at me—not you. 

ROBERT. (coughs and lies back in his chair weakly—a pause ) 
It’s all because your mother’s down on me for not begging 
Andy for help. 

ruTH. (resentfully) You might have. He’s got plenty. 

ROBERT. How can you of all people think of taking money 
from him? 

ruTH. (dully) I don’t see the harm. He’s your own 
brother. 

ROBERT. (shrugging his shoulders) What's the use of talk- 
ing to you? Well, J couldn’t. (Proudly) And I’ve managed 
to keep things going, thank God. You can’t deny that without 
help I’ve succeeded in (He breaks off with a bitter laugh) 
My God, what am I boasting of? Debts to this one and that, 

taxes, interest unpaid! I’m a fool! (He lies back in his chair 





closing his eyes for a moment, then speaks in a low voice) 
I'll be frank, Ruth. I’ve been an utter failure, and I’ve 
dragged you with me. I couldn’t blame you in all justice—for 
hating me. 
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RUTH. (without feeling) I don’t hate you. It’s been my 
fault too, I s’pose. 

ROBERT. No. You couldn’t help loving—Andy. 

ruTH. (dully) I don’t love anyone. 

ROBERT. (waving her remark aside) You needn’t deny it. 
It doesn’t matter. (After a pause—with a tender smile) Do 
you know Ruth, what I’ve been dreaming back there in the 
dark? (With a short laugh) I was planning our future when 
I get well. (He looks at her with appealing eyes as if afraid 
she will sneer at him. Her expression does not change. She 
stares at the stove. His voice takes on a note of eagerness) 
After all, why shouldn’t we have a future? We're young yet. 
If we can only shake off the curse of this farm! It’s the farm 
that’s ruined our lives, damn it! And now that Andy’s coming 
back—I’m going to sink my foolish pride, Ruth! Ill borrow 
the money from him to give us a good start in the city. We'll 
go where people live instead of stagnating, and start all over 
again. (Confidently) I won’t be the failure there that I’ve 
been here, Ruth. You won’t need to be ashamed of me there. 
I’ll prove to you the reading I’ve done can be put to some use. 
(Vaguely) Ill write, or something of that sort. Lve always 
wanted to write. (Pleadingly) You'll want to do that, won't 
you, Ruth? 

ruTH. (dully) There’s Ma. 

ROBERT. She can come with us. 

ruTH. She wouldn’t. 

ROBERT. (angrily) So that’s your answer! (He trembles 
with violent passion. His voice is so strange that ruTH turns 
to look at him in alarm) You're lying, Ruth! Your mother’s 
just an excuse. You want to stay here. You think that because 
Andy’s coming back that (He chokes and has an attack of 
coughing). 

RuTH. (getting up—in a frightened voice) What's the mat- 
ter? (She goes to him) Ill go with you, Rob. Stop that 
coughing for goodness’ sake! It’s awful bad for you. (She 
soothes him in dull tones) 11 go with you to the city—soon’s 
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you're well again. Honest I will, Rob, I promise! (ros lies 
back and closes his eyes. She stands looking down at him 
anxiously) Do you feel better now? 

ROBERT. Yes. (RuTH goes back to her chair. After a pause 
he opens his eyes and sits up in his chair. His face is flushed 
and happy) Then you will go, Ruth? 

RUTH. Yes. 

ROBERT. (eacitedly) We'll make a new start, Ruth—just 
you and I. Life owes us some happiness after what we've been 
through. (Vehemently) It must! Otherwise our suffering 
would be meaningless—and that is unthinkable. 

RUTH. (worried by his excitement) Yes, yes, of course, 
Rob, but you mustn’t 

ROBERT. Oh, don’t be afraid. I feel completely well, really 
I do—now that I can hope again. Oh if you knew how glorious 
it feels to have something to look forward to! Can’t you feel 
the thrill of it, too—the vision of a new life opening up after 
all the horrible years? 








RUTH. Yes, yes, but do be 

RoBERT. Nonsense! I won't be cavetal I’m getting back 
all my strength. (He gets lightly to his feet) See! I feel 
light as a feather. (He walks to her chair and bends down to 
kiss her smilingly) One kiss—the first in years, isn’t it?—to 
greet the dawn of a new life together. 

RUTH. (submitting to his kiss—worriedly) Sit down, Rob, 
for goodness’ sake! 

ROBERT. (with tender obstinacy—stroking her hair) I won't 
sit down. You're silly to worry. (He rests one hand on the 
back of her chair) Listen. All our suffering has been a test 
through which we had to pass to prove ourselves worthy of a 
finer realization. (Ezultingly) And we did pass through it! 
It hasn’t broken us! And now the dream is to come true! 
Don’t you see? 

ruTH. (looking at him with frightened eyes as if she thought 
he had gone mad) Yes, Rob, I see; but won’t you go back 
to bed now and rest? 
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ROBERT. No. I’m going to see the sun rise. It’s an augury 
of good fortune. (He goes quickly to the window in the rear 
left, and pushing the curtains aside, stands looking out. ruTH 
springs to her feet and comes quickly to the table, left, where 
she remains watching RoBERT in a tense, expectant attitude. As 
he peers out his body seems gradually to sag, to grow limp and 
tired. His voice is mournful as he speaks) No sun yet. It 
isn’t time. All I can see is the black rim of the damned hills 
outlined against a creeping grayness. (He turns around; letting 
the curtains fall back, stretching a hand out to the wall to sup- 
port himself. His false strength of a moment has evaporated 
leaving his face drawn and hollow-eyed. He makes a pitiful 
attempt to smile) That’s not a very happy augury, is it? But 
the sun’ll come—soon. (He sways weakly). 

RUTH. (hurrying to his side and supporting him) Please 
go to bed, won’t you, Rob? You don’t want to be all wore out 
when the specialist comes, do you? 

ROBERT. (quickly) No. That’s right. He mustn’t think 
I’m sicker than I am. And I feel as if I could sleep now— 
(Cheerfully)—a good, sound, restful sleep. 

RUTH. (helping him to the bedroom door) That’s what you 
need most. (They go inside. A moment later she reappears 
calling back) Ill shut this door so’s you'll be quiet. (She 
closes the door and goes quickly to her mother and shakes her 
by the shoulder) Ma! Ma! Wake up! 

MRS. ATKINS. (coming out of her sleep with a start) Glory 
be! What’s the matter with you? 

ruTH. It was Rob. He’s just been talking to me out here. 
I put him back to bed. (Now that she is sure her mother is 
awake her fear passes and she relapses into dull indifference. 
She sits down in her chair and stares at the stove—dully) He 
acted—funny; and his eyes looked so—so wild like. 

MRS. ATKINS. (with asperity) And is that all you woke 
me out of a sound sleep for, and scared me near out of my wits? 

ruTH. I was afraid. He talked so crazy. I couldn’t quiet 
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him. I didn’t want to be alone with him that way. Lord 
knows what he might do. 

MRS. ATKINS. (scornfully) Humph! A help I’d be to you 
and me not able to move a step! Why didn’t you run and get 
Jake? 

rutH. (dully) Jake isn’t here. He quit last night. He 
hasn’t been paid in three months. 

MRS. ATKINS. (indignantly) I can’t blame him. What de- 
cent person’d want to work on a place like this? (With sudden 
exasperation) Oh, I wish you’d never married that man! 

ruTH. (wearily) You oughtn’t to talk about him now when 
he’s sick in his bed. 

MRS. ATKINS. (working herself into a fit of rage) You know 
very well, Ruth Mayo, if it wasn’t for me helpin’ you on the 
sly out of my savin’s, you’d both been in the poor house—and 
all ’count of his pigheaded pride in not lettin’ Andy know the 
state thin’s were in. A nice thin’ for me to have to support 
him out of what I’d saved for my last days—and me an invalid 
with no one to look to! 

rutH. Andy’ll pay you back, Ma. I can tell him so’s Rob’ll 
never know. 

MRS. ATKINS. (with a snort) What'd Rob think you and 
him was livin’ on, I’d like to know? 

rutH. (dully) He didn’t think about it, I s’pose. (After 
a slight pause) He said he’d made up his mind to ask Andy 
for help when he comes. (As a clock in the kitchen strikes Six) 
Six o’clock. Andy ought to get here directly. 

mrs. ATKINS. D’you think this special doctor’ll do Rob any 
good? 

rutH. (hopelessly) I don’t know. (The two women re- 
main silent for a time staring dejectedly at the stove). 

MRS. ATKINS. (shivering irritably) For goodness’ sake put 
some wood on that fire. I’m most freezin’! 

RUTH. (pointing to the door in the rear) Don’t talk so 
loud. Let him sleep if he can. (She gets wearily from the 
chair and puts a few pieces of wood in the stove) This is the 
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last of the wood. I don’t know who'll cut more now that Jake’s 
left. (She sighs and walks to the window in the rear, left, pulls 
the curtains aside, and looks out) It’s getting gray out. (She 
comes back to the stove) Looks like it’d be a nice day. (She 
stretches out her hands to warm them) Must’ve been a heavy 
frost last night. We’re paying for the spell of warm weather 
we've been having. (The throbbing whine of a motor sounds 
from the distance outside). 

MRS. ATKINS. (sharply) S-h-h! Listen! Ain’t that an auto 
I hear? ; 

RUTH. (without interest) Yes. It’s Andy, I s’pose. 

MRS. ATKINS. (with nervous irritation) Don’t sit there like 
a silly goose. Look at the state of this room! What’ll this 
strange doctor think of us? Look at that lamp chimney all 
smoke! Gracious sakes, R'uth 

RUTH. (indifferently) I’ve got a lamp all cleaned up in the 
kitchen. 

MRS. ATKINS. (peremptorily) Wheel me in there this min- 
ute. I don’t want him to see me looking a sight. I'll lay 
down in the room the other side. You don’t need me now and 
I’m dead for sleep. (rutTH wheels her mother off right. The 
noise of the motor grows louder and finally ceases as the car 
stops on the road before the farmhouse. rutu returns from the 
kitchen with a lighted lamp in her hand which she sets on the 
table beside the other. The sound of footsteps on the path 
is heard—then a sharp rap on the door. RuTH goes and opens 





it. ANDREW enters, followed by pocroR FAWCETT carrying 4a 
small black bag. ANvDREw has changed greatly. His face seems 
to have grown highstrung, hardened by the look of decisiveness 
which comes from being constantly under a strain where judg- 
ments on the spur of the moment are compelled to be accurate. 
His eyes are keener and more alert. There is even a suggestion 
of ruthless cunning about them. At present, however, his ex- 
pression is one of tense anxiety. DOCTOR FAWCETT is a short, 
dark, middle-aged man with a Vandyke beard. He wears 
glasses). 
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ruTH. Hello, Andy! I’ve been waiting 

ANDREW. (kissing her hastily) I got here as soon as I could. 
(He throws off his cap and heavy overcoat on the table, intro- 
ducing ruTH and the pocTor as he does so. He is dressed in an 
expensive business suit and appears stouter) My sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Mayo—Doctor Fawcett. (They bow to each other silently. 
ANDREW casts a quick glance about the room) Where’s Rob? 

RUTH. (pointing) In there. 

ANDREW. I’ll take your coat and hat, Doctor. (As he helps 
the poctor with his things) Is he very bad, Ruth? 

RUTH. (dully) He’s been getting weaker. 

ANDREW. Damn! This way, Doctor. Bring the lamp, Ruth. 
(He goes into the bedroom, followed by the pocror and rutTH 
carrying the clean lamp. rutTH reappears almost immediately 
closing the door behind her, and goes slowly to the outside door, 
which she opens, and stands in the doorway looking out. The 
sound of ANDREW’s and ROBERT'S voices comes from the bedroom. 
A moment later ANDREW re-enters, closing the door softly. He 
comes forward and sinks down in the rocker on the right of 
table, leaning his head on his hand. His face is drawn in a 
shocked expression of great grief. He sighs heavily, staring 
mournfully in front of him. rutTH turns and stands watching him. 
Then she shuts the door and returns to her chair by the stove, 
turning it so she can face him). 

ANDREW. (glancing up quickly—uin a harsh voice) How long 
has this been going on? ; 

RUTH. You mean—how long has he been sick? 

ANDREW. (shorily) Of course! What else? 

RUTH. It was last summer he had a bad spell first, but he’s 
been ailin’ ever since Mary died—eight months ago. 

ANDREW. (harshly) Why didn’t you let me know—cable 
me? Do you want him to die, all of you? I’m damned if it 
doesn’t look that way! (His voice breaking) Poor old chap! 
To be sick in this out-of-the-way hole without anyone to attend 
to him but a country quack! It’s a damned shame! 

ruTH. (dully) I wanted to send you word once, but he 
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only got mad when I told him. He was too proud to ask any- 
thing, he said. 

ANDREW. Proud? To ask me? (He jumps to his feet and 
paces nervously back and forth) I can’t understand the way 
you've acted. Didn’t you see how sick he was getting? Couldn’t 
you realize—why, I nearly dropped in my tracks when I saw 
him! He looks—(He shudders)—terrible! (With fierce scorn) 
I suppose you're so used to the idea of his being delicate that 
you took his sickness as a matter of course. God, if I’d only 
known! 

RUTH. (without emotion) A letter takes so long to get 
where you were—and we couldn’t afford to telegraph. We 
owed everyone already, and I couldn’t ask Ma. She’d been 
giving me money out of her savings till she hadn’t much left. 
Don’t say anything to Rob about it. I never told him. He’d 
only be mad at me if he knew. But I had to, because—God 
knows how we'd have got on if I hadn’t. 

ANDREW. You mean to say 





(His eyes seem to take in 
the poverty-stricken appearance of the room for the first time) 
You sent that telegram to me collect. Was it because 
(ruTH nods silently. ANDREW pounds on the table with his 
fist) Good God! And all this time I’ve been—why I’ve had 
everything! (He sits down in his chair and pulls it close to 
RUTH ’s—impulsively) But—I can’t get it through my head. 
Why? Why? What has happened? How did it ever come 
about? Tell me! 

rutH. (dully) There’s nothing much to tell. Things kept 
getting worse, that’s all—and Rob didn’t seem to care. He 
never took any interest since way back when your Ma died. 
After that he got men to take charge, and they nearly all 
cheated him—he couldn’t tell—and left one after another. Then 
after Mary died he didn’t pay no heed to anything any more— 
just stayed indoors and took to reading books again. So I 
had to ask Ma if she wouldn’t help us some. | 

ANDREW. (surprised and horrified) Why, damn it, this is 
frightful! Rob must be mad not to have let me know. Too 
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proud to ask help of me! What’s the matter with him in God’s 
name? (A sudden, horrible suspicion entering his mind) Ruth! 
Tell me the truth. His mind hasn’t gone back on him, has it? 
ruTH. (dully) I don’t know. Mary’s dying broke him up 
terrible—but he’s used to her being gone by this, I s’pose. 

ANDREW. (looking at her queerly) Do you mean to say 
you're used to it? 

RUTH. (im a dead tone) ‘There’s a time comes—when you 
don’t mind any more—anything. 

ANDREW. (looks at her fixedly for a moment—with great 
pity) I’m sorry, Ruth—if I seemed to blame you. I didn’t 
realize The sight of Rob lying in bed there, so gone to 
pieces—it made me furious at everyone. Forgive me, Ruth. 

RuTH. There’s nothing to forgive. It doesn’t matter. 

ANDREW. (springing to his feet again and pacing up and 
down) Thank God I came back before it was too late. This 
doctor will know exactly what to do. That’s the first thing 
to think of. When Rob’s on his feet again we can get the 
farm working on a sound basis once more. I'll see to that— 
before I leave. 





RUTH. You're going away again? 

ANDREW. I’ve got to. 

ruTH. You wrote Rob you was coming back to stay this 
time. 

ANDREW. I expected to—until I got to New York. Then 
I learned certain facts that make it necessary. (With a short 
laugh) ‘To be candid, Ruth, I’m not the rich man you’ve prob- 
ably been led to believe by my letters—not now. I was when 
I wrote them. I made money hand over fist as long as I 
stuck to legitimate trading; but I wasn’t content with that. 
I wanted it to come easier, so like all the rest of the idiots, I 
tried speculation. Oh, I won all right! Several times I’ve 
been almost a millionaire—on paper—and then come down to 
earth again with a bump. Finally the strain was too much. I 
got disgusted with myself and made up my mind to get out 
and come home and forget it and really live again. (He gives 
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a harsh laugh) And now comes the funny part. The day 
before the steamer sailed I saw what I thought was a chance 
to become a millionaire again. (He snaps his fingers) That 
easy! I plunged. Then, before things broke, I left—I was 
so confident I couldn’t be wrong. But when I landed in New 
York—I wired you I had business to wind up, didn’t I? Well, 
it was the business that wound me up! (He smiles grimly, pac- 
ing up and down, his hands in his pockets). 

ruTH. (dully) You found—you’d lost everything? 

ANDREW. (sitting down again) Practically. (He takes a 
cigar from his pocket, bites the end off, and lights it) Oh, I 
don’t mean I’m dead broke. I’ve saved ten thousand from the 
wreckage, maybe twenty. But that’s a poor showing for five 
years’ hard work. That’s why I'll have to go back. (Confi- 
dently) I can make it up in a year or so down there—and I 
don’t need but a shoestring to start with. (A weary expression 
comes over his face and he sighs heavily) I wish I didn’t have 
to. I’m sick of it all. 

RUTH. It’s too bad—things seem to go wrong so. 

ANDREW. (shaking off his depression—briskly) They might 
be much worse. There’s enough left to fix the farm O. K. 
before I go. I won't leave ’til Rob’s on his feet again. In 
the meantime I'll make things fly around here. (With satis- 
faction) I need a rest, and the kind of rest I need is hard 
work in the open—just like I used to do in the old days. (Stop- 
ping abruptly and lowering his voice cautiously) Not a word 
to Rob about my losing money! Remember that, Ruth! You 
can see why. If he’s grown so touchy he’d never accept a cent 
if he thought I was hard up; see? 

ruTH. Yes, Andy. (After a pause, during which aNDREW 
puffs at his cigar abstractedly, his mind evidently busy with 
plans for the future, the bedroom door is opened and Docror 
FAWCETT enters, carrying a bag. He closes the door quietly 
behind him and comes forward, a grave expression on his face. 
ANDREW springs out of his chair). 
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anprew. Ah, Doctor! (He pushes a chair between his own 
and rutH’s) Won't you have a chair? 

FAWCETT. (glancing at his watch) I must catch the nine 
o'clock back to the city. It’s imperative. I have only a mo- 
ment. (Sitting down and clearing his throat—in a perfunctory, 
impersonal voice) ‘The case of your brother, Mr. Mayo, is 





(He stops and glances at rutH and says meaningly to ANDREW) 
Perhaps it would be better if you and I 

RUTH. (with dogged resentment) I know what you mean, 
Doctor. (Dully) Don’t be afraid I can’t stand it. I’m used 
to bearing trouble by this; and I can guess what you’ve found 





out. (She hesitates for a moment—then continues in a monot- 
onous voice) Rob’s going to die. 

ANDREW. (angrily) Ruth! 

FAWCETT. (raising his hand as if to command silence) I 
am afraid my diagnosis of your brother’s condition forces me 
to the same conclusion as Mrs. Mayo’s. : 





ANDREW. (groaning) But, Doctor, surely 

FAwceTT. (calmly) Your brother hasn’t long to live— 
perhaps a few days, perhaps only a few hours. It’s a marvel 
that he’s alive at this moment. My examination revealed 
that both of his lungs are terribly affected. 

ANDREW. (brokenly) Good God! (rutu keeps her eyes 
fized on her lap in a trance-like stare). 

Fawcett. I am sorry I have to tell you this. If there was 
anything that could be done 

ANDREW. ‘There isn’t anything? 





FAWCETT. (shaking his head) It’s too late. Six months 





ago there might have 
ANDREW. (in anguish) But if we were to take him to the 
mountains—or to Arizona—or 





FAwcETT. That might have prolonged his life six months 
(He shrugs his shoul- 





ago. (ANDREW groans) But now 
ders significantly). 

ANDREW. (appalled by a sudden thought) Good heavens, 
you haven’t told him this, have you, Doctor? 
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Fawcett. No. I lied to him. I said a change of cli- 
mate—— (He looks at his watch again nervously) I must 
leave you. (He gets up). 

ANDREW. (getting to his feet—insistently) But there must 
still be some chance 

FAWCETT. (as if he were reassuring a child) There is al- 
ways that last chance—the miracle. (He puts on his hat and 
coat—bowing to rutH) Good-by, Mrs. Mayo. 

RUTH. (without raising her eyes—dully) Good-by. 

ANDREW. (mechanically) Ill walk to the car with you, 
Doctor. (They go out of the door. rutH sits motionlessly. 
The motor is heard starting and the noise gradually recedes into 
the distance. ANDREW re-enters and sits down in his chair, 
holding his head in his hands) Ruth! (She lifts her eyes to 
his) Hadn’t we better go in and see him? God! I’m afraid 
to! I know he’ll read it in my face. (The bedroom door is 
noiselessly opened and ROBERT appears in the doorway. His 
cheeks are flushed with fever, and his eyes appear unusually 
large and brilliant. ANDREW continues with a groan) It can’t 
be, Ruth. It can’t be as hopeless as he said. There’s always 
a fighting chance. We'll take Rob to Arizona. He’s got to get 
well. There must be a chance! 

ROBERT. (in a gentle tone) Why must there, Andy? (ruTH 
turns and stares at him with terrified eyes). 

ANDREW. (whirling around) Rob! (Scoldingly) What are 
you doing out of bed? (He gets up and goes to him) Get 
right back now and obey the Doc, or you're going to get a 
licking from me! 

ROBERT. (ignoring these remarks) Help me over to the 
chair, please, Andy. 

anprREW. Like hell I will! You’re going right back to bed, 
that’s where you're going, and stay there! (He takes hold of 
ROBERT'S arm). | 

ROBERT. (mockingly) Stay there ‘til I die, eh, Andy? 
(Coldly) Don’t behave like a child. I’m sick of lying down. 
I'll be more rested sitting up. (As anprEew hesitates—vio- 
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lently) I swear I'll get out of bed every time you put me 
there. You'll have to sit on my chest, and that wouldn’t help 
my health any. Come on, Andy. Don’t play the fool. I want 
to talk to you, and I’m going to. (With a grim smile) A 
dying man has some rights, hasn’t he? 

ANDREW. (with a shudder) Don’t talk that way, for God’s 
sake! Ill only let you sit down if you'll promise that. Re- 
member. (He helps rospert to the chair between his own and 
RuTH’s) Easy now! ‘There you are! Wait, and I’ll get a 
pillow for you.. (He goes into the bedroom. roxsert looks 
at RuTH who shrinks away from him in terror. RoBERT smiles 
bitterly. ANDREW comes back with the pillow which he places 
behind rospert’s back) How’s that? 

ROBERT. (with an affectionate smile) Fine! Thank you! 
(As aNDREW sits down) Listen, Andy. You’ve asked me not 
to talk—and I won’t after I’ve made my position clear. (Slowly) 
In the first place I know I’m dying. (rutuH bows her head 
and covers her face with her hands. She remains like this all 
during the scene between the two brothers). 

ANDREW. Rob! That isn’t so! 

ROBERT. (wearily) It is so! Don’t lie to me. After 
Ruth put me to bed before you came, I saw it clearly for the 
first time. (Bitterly) Id been making plans for our future— 
Ruth’s and mine—so it came hard at first—the realization. 
Then when the doctor examined me, I knew—although he tried 
to lie about it. And then to make sure I listened at the door 
to what he told you. So don’t mock me with fairy tales about 
Arizona, or any such rot as that. Because I’m dying is no 
reason you should treat me as an imbecile or a coward. Now 
that I’m sure what’s happening I can say Kismet to it with 
all my heart. It was only the silly uncertainty that hurt. 
(There is a pause. ANDREW looks around in impotent anguish, 
not knowing what to say. ROBERT regards him with an af- 
fectionate smile). 

ANDREW. (finally blurts out) It isn’t foolish. You have 
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got a chance. If you heard all the Doctor said that ought 
to prove it to you. 

ROBERT. Oh, you mean when he spoke of the miracle? 
(Dryly) I don’t believe in miracles—in my case. Besides, I 
know more than any doctor on earth could know—because I feel 
what’s coming. (Dismissing the subject) But we’ve agreed 
not to talk of it. Tell me about yourself, Andy. That’s what 
I’m interested in. Your letters were too brief and far apart to 
be illuminating. 

ANDREW. I meant to write oftener. 

ROBERT. (with a faint trace of irony) I judge from them 
you've accomplished all you set out to do five years ago? 

ANDREW. ‘That isn’t much to boast of. 

ROBERT. (surprised) Have you really, honestly reached that 
conclusion? 

ANDREW. Well, it doesn’t seem to amount to much now. 

ROBERT. But you’re rich, aren’t you? 

ANDREW. (with a quick glance at rutH) Yes, I s’pose so. 

ROBERT. I’m glad. You can do to the farm all I’ve undone. 
But what did you do down there? Tell me. You went in the 
grain business with that friend of yours? 

ANDREW. Yes. After two years I had a share in it. I sold 
out last year. (He is answering roBERT’s questions with great 
reluctance ). 

ROBERT. And then? 

ANDREW. I went in on my own. 

roBERT. Still in grain? 

ANDREW. Yes. 

ROBERT. What’s the matter? You look as if I were accusing 
you of something. 

ANDREW. I’m proud enough of the first four years. It’s 
after that I’m not boasting of. I took to speculating. 

ROBERT. In wheat? 

ANDREW. Yes. 

ROBERT. And you made money—gambling? 

ANDREW. Yes. 
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ROBERT. (thoughtfully) I’ve been wondering what the great 
change was in you. (After a pause) You—a farmer—to 
gamble in a wheat pit with scraps of paper. There’s a spiritual 
significance in that picture, Andy. (He smiles bitterly) I’m 
a failure, and Ruth’s another—but we can both justly lay 
some of the blame for our stumbling on God. But you're the 
deepest-dyed failure of the three, Andy. You've spent eight 
years running away from yourself. Do you see what I mean? 
You used to be a creator when you loved the farm. You and 
(He 
stops as if seeking vainly for words) My brain is muddled. 
But part of what I mean is that your gambling with the thing 





life were in harmonious partnership. And now 


you used to love to create proves how far astray 





So you'll 
(His voice 
grows weaker and he sighs wearily) It’s no use. I can’t say 





be punished. You'll have to suffer to win back- 


it. (He lies back and closes his eyes, breathing pantingly). 
ANDREW. (slowly) I think I know what you're driving at, 
Rob—and it’s true, I guess. (rosBert smiles gratefully and 
stretches out his hand, which anprew takes in his). 
ROBERT. I want you to promise me to do one thing, Andy, 
after 





ANDREW. I'll promise anything, as God is my Judge! 

ROBERT. Remember, Andy, Ruth has suffered double her 
share. (His voice faltering with weakness) Only through 
contact with suffering, Andy, will you—-awaken. Listen. You 
must marry Ruth—afterwards. 

RUTH. (with a cry) Rob! (rospert lies back, his eyes 
closed, gasping heavily for breath). 

ANDREW. (making signs to her to humor him—gently) 
You’re tired out, Rob. You better lie down and rest a while, 
don’t you think? We can talk later on. 

ROBERT. (with a mocking smile) Later on! You always 
were an optimist, Andy! (He sighs with exhaustion) Yes, I'll 
go and rest a while. (As anpREw comes to help him) It must 
be near sunrise, isn’t it? 

ANDREW. It’s after six. 
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ROBERT. (As aNDREW helps him into the bedroom) Shut 
the door, Andy. I want to be alone. (ANDREW reappears and 
shuts the door softly. He comes and sits down on his chair 
again, supporting his head on his hands. His face is drawn 
with the intensity of his dry-eyed anguish). 

ruTH. (glancing at him—fearfully) He’s out of his mind 
now, isn’t he? 

ANDREW. He may be a little delirious. The fever would — 
do that. (With impotent rage) God, what a shame! And 
there’s nothing we can do but sit and—wait! (He springs 
from his chair and walks to the stove). 

rutH. (dully) He was talking—wild—like he used to— 
only this time it sounded—unnatural, don’t you think? 

ANDREW. I don’t know. The things he said to me had truth 
in them—even if he did talk them way up in the air, like he 





always sees things. Still (He glances down at ruTH 





keenly) Why do you suppose he wanted us to promise we'd 
(Confusedly) You know what he said. 

ruTH. (dully) His mind was wandering, I s’pose. 

ANDREW. (with conviction) No—there was something back 
of it. 

rnutH. He wanted to make sure I’d be all right—after he'd 
gone, I expect. 

anprew. No, it wasn’t that. He knows very well I’d nat- 
urally look after you without—anything like that. 

rutH. He might be thinking of—something happened five 
years back, the time you came home from the trip. 

ANDREW. What happened? What do you mean? 

ruTH. (dully) We had a fight. 

anprew. A fight? What has that to do with me? 

RuTH. It was about you—in a way. 

ANDREW. (amazed) About me? 

rnuTH. Yes, mostly. You see I’d found out I’d made a mis- 
take about Rob soon after we were married—when it was too 
late. 
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ANDREW. Mistake? (Slowly) You mean—you found out 
you didn’t love Rob? 

RUTH. Yes. 

ANDREW. Good God! 

rutH. And then I thought that when Mary came it’d be 
different, and I’d love him; but it didn’t happen that way. 
And I couldn’t bear with his blundering and book-reading— 
and I grew to hate him, almost. 

ANDREW. Ruth! 

ruTH. I couldn’t help it. No woman could. It had to be 
because I loved someone else, I’d found out. (She sighs 
wearily) It can’t do no harm to tell you now—when it’s all 
past and gone—and dead. You were the one I really loved— 
only I didn’t come to the knowledge of it ’til too late. 

ANDREW. (stunned) Ruth! Do you know what you're say- 
ing? 

ruTH. It was true—then. (With sudden fierceness) How 
could I help it? No woman could. 

ANDREW. Then—you loved me—that time I came home? 

ruTH. (doggedly) I’d known your real reason for leaving 
home the first time—everybody knew it—and for three years 
I’d been thinking 

ANDREW. That I loved you? 

rutH. Yes. Then that day on the hill you laughed about 
what a fool you'd been for loving me once—and I knew it 





was all over. 

ANDREW. Good God, but I never thought—— (He stops, 
shuddering at his remembrance) And did Rob 

ruTH. That was what I’d started to tell. We'd had a 
fight just before you came and I got crazy mad—and I told 
him all I’ve told you. 

ANDREW. (gaping at her speechlessly for a moment) You 
told Rob—you loved me? 

RUTH. Yes. 

ANDREW. (shrinking away from her in horror) You—you 
—you mad fool, you! How could you do such a thing? 
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rutH. I couldn’t help it. Id got to the end of bearing 
things—without talking. 

ANDREW. Then Rob must have known every moment I 
stayed here! And yet he never said or showed—God, how 
he must have suffered! Didn’t you know how much he loved 
you? 

ruTH. (dully) Yes. I knew he liked me. 

ANDREW. Liked you! What kind of a woman are you? 
Couldn’t you have kept silent? Did you have to torture him? 
No wonder he’s dying! And you've lived together for five 
years with this between you? 

RuTH. We've lived in the same house. 





ANDREW. Does he still think- 

rutH. I don’t know. We’ve never spoke a word about it 
since that day. Maybe, from the way he went on, he s’poses 
I care for you yet. 

ANDREW. But you don’t. It’s outrageous. It’s stupid! You 
don’t love me! 

ruTH. (slowly) I wouldn’t know how to feel love, even if 
I tried, any more. 

ANDREW. (brutally) And I don’t love you, that’s sure! 
(He sinks into his chair, his head between his hands) It’s 
damnable such a thing should be between Rob and me. Why, 
I love Rob better’n anybody in the world and always did. 
There isn’t a thing on God’s green earth I wouldn’t have done 
to keep trouble away from him. And I have to be the very 
one—it’s damnable! How am I going to face him again? 
What can I say to him now? (He groans with anguished 
rage. After a pause) He asked me to promise—what am I 
going to do? 

rnutH. You can promise—so’s it’ll ease his mind—and not 
mean anything. 

ANDREW. What? Lie to him now—when he’s dying? (De- 
terminedly) No! It’s you who'll have to do the lying, since 
it must be done. You’ve got a chance now to undo some of 
all the suffering you’ve brought on Rob. Go in to him! Tell 
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him you never loved me—it was all a mistake. - Tell him you 
only said so because you were mad and didn’t know what you 
were saying! Tell him something, anything, that’ll bring him 
peace! 

ruTH. (dully) He wouldn’t believe me. 

ANDREW. (furiously) You've got to make him believe you, 
do you hear? You've got to—now—hurry—you never know 
when it may be too late. (As she hesitates—imploringly) 
For God’s sake, Ruth! Don’t you see you owe it to him? 

You'll never forgive yourself if you don’t. 

RUTH. (dully) Ill go. (She gets wearily to her feet and 
walks slowly toward the bedroom) But it won’t do any good. 
(ANDREW'S eyes are fixed on her anxiously. She opens the door 
and steps inside the room. She remains standing there for a 
minute. Then she calls in a frightened voice) Rob! Where 
are you? (Then she hurries back, trembling with fright) 
Andy! Andy! He’s gone! 

ANDREW. (misunderstanding her—his face pale with dread) 
He’s not 

RUTH. (interrupting him—hysterically) He’s gone! The 
bed’s empty. The window’s wide open. He must have crawled 
out into the yard! 

ANDREW. (springing to his feet. He rushes into the bed- 
room and returns immediately with an expression of alarmed 





amazement on his face) Come! He can’t have gone far! 
(Grabbing his hat he takes rutH’s arm and shoves her toward 
the door) Come on! (Opening the door) Let’s hope to 
God. (The door closes behind them, cutting off his words 
as 





(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT THREE 


Scene Two 


Same as Act One, Scene One—A section of country high- 
way. The sky to the east is already alight with bright 
color and a thin, quivering line of flame is spreading slowly 
along the horizon rim of the dark hills. The roadside, how- 
ever, is still steeped in the grayness of the dawn, shadowy and 
vague. The field in the foreground has a wild uncultivated 
appearance as if it had been allowed to remain fallow the 
preceding summer. Parts of the snake-fence in the rear have 
been broken down. The apple tree is leafless and seems dead. 

ROBERT staggers weakly in from the left. He stumbles into 
the ditch and lies there for a moment; then crawls with a great 
effort to the top of the bank where he can see the sun rise, and 
collapses weakly. rutH and ANDREW come hurriedly along the 
road from the left. 


ANDREW. (stopping and looking about him) There he is! 
I knew it! I knew we'd find him here. 

ROBERT. (trying to raise himself toa sitting position as they 
hasten to his side—with a wan smile) I thought I’d given 
you the slip. , 

ANDREW. (with kindly bullying) Well you didn’t, you old 
scoundrel, and we’re going to take you right back where you 
belong—in bed. (He makes a motion to lift roBERT). 

ROBERT. Don’t, Andy. Don’t, I tell you! 

ANDREW. You're in pain? 

ROBERT. (simply) No. I’mdying. (He falls back weakly. 
ruTH sinks down beside him with a sob and pillows his head 
on her lap. anvrew stands looking down at him helplessly. 
ROBERT moves his head restlessly on rutuH’s lap) I couldn't 
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stand it back there in the room. It seemed as if all my life 
—I’d been cooped in a room. So I thought I’d try to end as 
I might have—if I’d had the courage—alone—in a ditch by 
the open road—watching the sun rise. 
ANDREW. Rob! Don’t talk. You’re wasting your strength. 
Rest a while and then we'll carry you 
ROBERT. Still hoping, Andy? Don’t. I know. (There is 





a pause during which he breathes heavily, straining his eyes 
toward the horizon) 'The sun comes so slowly. (With an 
ironical smile) ‘The doctor told me to go to the far-off places 
—and I’d be cured. He was right. That was always the 
(He has a 





cure for me. It’s too late—for this life—but 
fit of coughing which racks his body). 
ANDREW. (with a hoarse sob) Rob! (He clenches his fists 
in an impotent rage against Fate) God! God! (rutH sobs 
brokenly and wipes ropeRt’s lips with her handkerchief). 
ROBERT. (in a voice which is suddenly ringing with the 
happiness of hope) You mustn’t feel sorry for me. Don’t 
you see I’m happy at last—free—free!—freed from the farm 
—free to wander on and on—eternally! (He raises himself 
on his elbow, his face radiant, and points to the horizon) Look! 
Isn’t it beautiful beyond the hills? I can hear the old voices 
calling me to come (Ezultantly) And this time I’m go- 
ing! It isn’t the end. It’s a free beginning—the start of my 





voyage! I’ve won to my trip—the right of release—beyond 
the horizon! Oh, you ought to be glad—glad—for my sake! 
(He collapses weakly) Andy! (anprew bends down to him) 
Remember Ruth 
ANDREW. I'll take care of her, I swear to you, Rob! 
ROBERT. Ruth has suffered—remember, Andy—only through 
(He suddenly raises 








sacrifice—the secret beyond there 
himself with his last remaining strength and points to the horizon 
where the edge of the sun’s disc is rising from the rim of the 
hills) The sun! (He remains with his eyes fixed on it for a 
moment. A rattling noise throbs from his throat. He mumbles) 
Remember! (And falls back and is still. RuTH gives a cry 
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of horror and springs to her feet, shuddering, her hands over 
her eyes. ANDREW bends on one knee beside the body, placing 
a hand over roBert’s heart, then he kisses his brother rev- 
erentially on the forehead and stands up). 

ANDREW. (facing rutTH, the bady between them—in a dead 
voice) He’s dead. (With a sudden burst of fury) God damn 
you, you never told him! 

RUTH. (piteously) He was so happy without my lying to 
him. 

ANDREW. (pointing to the body—trembling with the violence 
of his rage) This is your doing, you damn woman, you coward, 
you murderess! 

ruTH. (sobbing) Don’t, Andy! I couldn’t help it—and 
he knew how I’d suffered, too. He told you—to remember. 

ANDREW. (stares at her for a moment, his rage ebbing away, 
an expression of deep pity gradually coming over his face. 
Then he glances down at his brother and speaks brokenly in a 
compassionate voice) Forgive me, Ruth—for his sake—and 
I’ll remember (rutH lets her hands fall from her face 
and looks at him uncomprehendingly. He lifts his eyes to hers 
and forces out falteringly) I—you—we’ve both made a mess 
of things! We must try to help each other—and—in time— 
we'll come to know what’s right (Desperately) And per- 
haps we (But rutu, if she is aware of his words, gives 
no sign. She remains silent, gazing at him dully with the sad 
humility of exhaustion, her mind already sinking back into that 
spent calm beyond the further troubling of any hope). 











(The Curtain Falls) 
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“THE FIRST MAN” 
A Play in Four Acts 


(1921) 





CHARACTERS 


Curtis Jayson 

MarTua, his wife 

Joun Jayson, his father, a banker 
JouHN, JR., his brother 

Ricuarp, his brother 

Estuer (Mrs. Mark SHEFFIELD), his sister 
Liny, his sister 

Mrs. Daviwson, his father’s aunt 
Mark SHEFFIELD, a lawyer 
Emizy, Joun JR.’s wife 

Ricuarp BigELow 

A Maip 

A Trainep Nourse 


SCENES 


ACT I 


Living-room in the house of Curtis Jayson, Bridgetown, Conn. 
—an afternoon in early Fall. 


ACT II 


Curtis’ study—morning of the following day. 


ACT III 


The same—three o’clock in the morning of a day in early spring 
of the next year. 


ACT IV 
Same as Act I—three days later. 


“THE FIRST MAN” 


ACT ONE 


Scens. Living-room of Curtis Jayson’s house in Bridgetown, 
Conn. 

A large, comfortable room. On the left, an armchair, a big 
open fireplace, a writing desk with chair in far left corner. 
On this side there is also a door leading into Curtis’ study. In 
the rear, center, a double doorway opening on the hall and the 
entryway. Bookcases are built into the wall on both sides of this 
doorway. In the far right corner, a grand piano. Three large 
windows looking out on the lawn, and another armchair, front, 
are on this right side of the room. Opposite the fireplace is a 
couch, facing front. Opposite the windows on the right is a 
long table with magazines, reading lamp, etc. Four chairs are 
grouped about the table. The walls and ceiling are in a French 
gray color. A great rug covers most of the hardwood floor. 

It is around four o’clock of a fine afternoon in early fall. 

As the curtain rises, Marrua, Curtis and BiceLow are dis- 
covered. Marrua is a healthy, fine-looking woman of thirty- 
eight. She does not appear this age for her strenuous life in 
the open has kept her young and fresh. She possesses the frank, 
clear, direct quality of outdoors, outspoken and generous. Her 
wavy hair is a dark brown, her eyes blue-gray. Curtis J AYSON 
is a tall, rangy, broad-shouldered man of thirty-seven. While 
spare his figure has an appearance of rugged health, of great 
nervous strength held in reserve. His square-jawed, large-fea- 
tured face retains an eager boyish enthusiasm in spite of its pre- 
wailing expression of thoughtful, preoccupied aloofness. His 
crisp dark hair is graying at the temples. Epwarp BIGELow is 
a large, handsome man of thirty-nine. His face shows culture 
and tolerance, a sense of humor, a lazy unambitious content- 
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ment. Curtis is reading an article in some scientific periodical, 
seated by the table. Marrua and Biaetow are sitting nearby, 
laughing and chatting. 

BIGELOW. (7s talking with a comically worried but earnest 
air) Do you know, I’m getting so I’m actually afraid to leave 
them alone with that governess. She’s too romantic. I’ll wager 
she’s got a whole book full of ghost stories, superstitions, and 
yellow-journal horrors up her sleeve. 

MARTHA. Oh, pooh! Don’t go milling around for trouble. 
When I was a kid I used to get fun out of my horrors. 

BIGELOW. But I imagine you were more courageous than most 
of us. 

MARTHA. Why? 

BIGELOW. Well, Nevada—the Far West at that time—I should 
think a child would have grown so accustomed to violent 
scenes 

MARTHA. (smiling) Oh, in the mining camps; but you don’t 
suppose my father lugged me along on his prospecting trips, do 
you? Why, I never saw any rough scenes until I’d finished with 
school and went to live with father in Goldfield. 

BIGELOW. (smiling) And then you met Curt. 

MARTHA. Yes—but I didn’t mean he was a rough scene. He 
was very mild even in those days. Do tell me what he was like 
at Cornell. 

BIGELow. A romanticist—and he still is! ; 

MARTHA. (pointing at curTIs with gay mischief) What! 
That sedate man! Never! 

curtis. (looking up and smiling at them both affectionately 
—lazily) Don’t mind him, Martha. He always was crazy. 

BIGELOW. (to curT—accusingly) Why did you elect to take 
up mining engineering at Cornell instead of a classical degree 
at the Yale of your fathers and brothers? Because you had been 
reading Bret Harte in prep. school and mistaken him for a 
modern realist. You devoted four years to grooming yourself 
for another outcast of Poker Flat. (marrua laughs). 

cuRTIS. (grinning) It was you who were hypnotized by 
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Harte—so much so that his West of the past is still your 
blinded New England-movie idea of the West at present. But 
go on. What next? 

BIGELow. Next? You get a job as engineer in that Goldfield 
mine—but you are soon disillusioned by a laborious life where 
six-shooters are as rare as nuggets. You try prospecting. You 
find nothing but different varieties of pebbles. But it is neces- 
sary to your nature to project romance into these stones, so 
you go in strong for geology. As a geologist, you become a 
slave to the Romance of the Rocks. It is but a step from that 
to anthropology 





the last romance of all. There you find your- 
self—because there is no further to go. You win fame as the 
most proficient of young skull-hunters—and wander over the 
face of the globe, digging up bones like an old dog. 

curtis. (with a laugh) The man is mad, Martha. 

BiGeELow. Mad! What an accusation to come from one who 
is even now considering setting forth on a five-year excavating 
contest in search of the remains of our gibbering ancestor, the 
First Man! 

curtis. (with sudden seriousness) Um not considering it 
any longer. I’ve decided to go. 

MARTHA. (starting—the hurt showing in her voice). When 
did you decide? 

curtis. I only really came to a decision this morning. (With 
a seriousness that forces BiGELOW’s interested attention) It’s a 
case of got to go. It’s a tremendous opportunity that it would 
be a crime for me to neglect. 

pigELow. And a big honor, too, isn’t it, to be picked as a 
member of such a large affair? 

curtis. (with a smile) I guess it’s just that they want all 
the men with considerable practical experience they can get. 
There are bound to be hardships and they know I’m hardened 
to them. (Turning to his wife with an affectionate smile) We 
haven’t roughed it in the queer corners for the last ten years 
without knowing how it’s done, have we, Martha? 

marTHA. (dully) No, Curt. 
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cuRTIs. (with an earnest enthusiasm) And this expedition 
is what you call a large affair, Big. It’s the largest thing of its 
kind ever undertaken. The possibilities, from the standpoint 
of anthropology, are limitless. 

BIGELOW. (with a grin) Aha! Now we come to the Missing 
Link! 

curtis. (frowning) Darn your Barnum and Bailey circus 
lingo, Big. This isn’t a thing to mock at. I should think the 
origin of man would be something that would appeal even to 
your hothouse imagination. Modern science believes—knows 
—that Asia was the first home of the human race. That’s where 
we're going, to the great Central Asian plateau north of the 
Himalayas. 

BIGELOW. (more soberly) And there you hope to dig up— 
our first ancestor? 

curtis. It’s a chance in a million, but I believe we may, 
myself—at least find authentic traces of him so that we can 
reconstruct his life and habits. I was up in that country a lot 
while I was mining advisor to the Chinese government—did 
some of my own work on the side. The extraordinary results I 
obtained with the little means at my disposal convinced me of 
the riches yet to be uncovered. The First Man may be among 
them. 
BIGELOW. (turning to MartHA) And you were with him on 
that Asian plateau? 

MARTHA. Yes, I’ve always been with him. 

curtis. You bet she has. (He goes over and puts his hand 
on his wife’s shoulder affectionately) Martha’s more efficient 
than a whole staff of assistants and secretaries. She knows 
more about what I’m doing than I do half the time. (He turns 
toward his study) Well, I guess I’ll go in and work some. 

MARTHA. (quietly) Do you need me now, Curt? 

BIGELOW. (starting up) Yes, if you two want to work to- 
gether, why just shoo me 

curtis. (puts both hands on his shoulders and forces him 
to his seat again) No. Sit down, Big. I don’t need Martha 
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now. (Coming over to her, bends down and kisses her—rather 
mockingly) I couldn’t deprive Big of an audience for his con- 
fessions of a fond parent. 

BIGELow. Aha! Now it’s you who are mocking at something 
you know nothing about. (An awkward silence follows this 
remark). 

curtis. (frowning) I guess you’re forgetting, aren’t you, 
Big? (He turns and walks into his study, closing the door 
gently behind him). 

MARTHA. (after a pause—sadly) Poor Curt. 

BIGELOW. (ashamed and confused) I had forgotten 

MARTHA. The years have made me reconciled. They haven't 
Curt. (She sighs—then turns to BigeELow with a forced smile) 
I suppose it’s hard for any of you back here to realize that Curt 
and I ever had any children. 











BIGELOW. (after a pause) How old were they whe P 

MARTHA. Three years and two—both girls. (She goes on 
sadly) We had a nice little house in Goldfield. (Forcing a 
smile) We were very respectable home folks then. The wan- 
dering came later, after—It was a Sunday in winter when 
Curt and I had gone visiting some friends. The nurse girl fell 
asleep—or something—and the children sneaked out in their 
underclothes and played in the snow. Pneumonia set in—and 
a week later they were both dead. 

BIGELOW. (shocked) Good heavens! 

MARTHA. We were real lunatics for a time. And then when 
we'd calmed down enough to realize—how things stood with us 
—we swore we'd never have children again—to steal away their 
memory. It wasn’t what you thought—romanticism—that set 
Curt wandering—and me with him. It was a longing to lose our- 
selves—to forget. He flung himself with all his power into 
every new study that interested him. He couldn’t keep still, 
mentally or bodily—and I followed. He needed me—then—so 
dreadfully ! 

BIGELow. And is it that keeps driving him on now? 
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MaRTHA. Oh, no. He’s found himself. His work has taken 
the place of the children. 

BIGELow. And with you, too? 

MARTHA. (with a wan smile) Well, I’ve helped—all I could. 
His work has me in it, I like to think—and I have him. 

BIGELOW. (shaking his head) I think people are foolish to 
stand by such an oath as you took—forever. (With a smile) 
Children are a great comfort in one’s old age, I’ve tritely found. 

MARTHA. (smiling) Old age! 

BIGELOW. I’m knocking at the door of fatal forty. 

MARTHA. (with forced gayety) You're not very tactful, I 
must say. Don’t you know I’m thirty-eight? 

BIGELOW. (gallantly) A woman is as old as she looks. 
You’re not thirty yet. 

mMarRTHA. (laughing) After that nice remark I'll have to 
forgive you everything, won’t I? (ity sayson comes in from 
the rear. She is a slender, rather pretty girl of twenty-five. 
The stamp of college student is still very much about her. 
She rather insists on a superior, intellectual air, is full of nerv- 
ous, thwarted energy. At the sight of them sitting on the 
couch together, her eyebrows are raised). 

LILY. (coming into the room—breezily) Hello, Martha. 
Hello, Big. (They both get up with answering “Hellos”) I 
walked right in regardless. Hope I’m not interrupting. 

MARTHA. Not at all. 

LILY. (sitting down by the table as MARTHA and BIGELOW 
resume their seats on the lounge) I must say it sounded seri- 
ous. I heard you tell Bill you’d forgive him everything, Martha. 
(Dryly—with a mocking glance at BiaELow) You're letting 
yourself in for a large proposition. 

BIGELOW. (displeased but trying to smile it off) The past 
is never past for a dog with a bad name, eh, Lily? (1iLy 
laughs. BiceLow gets up) If you want to reward me for my 
truthfulness, Mrs. Jayson, help me take the kids for an airing 
in the car. I know it’s an imposition but they’ve grown to ex- 
pect you. (Glancing at his watch) By Jove, I'll have to run 
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along. I?ll get them and then pick you up here. Is that all 
right? 

MARTHA. Fine. 

BIGELOW. I’ll run, then. Good-by, Lily. (She nods. BianLow 
goes out rear). 

MARTHA. (cordially) Come on over here, Lily. 

LILY. (sits on couch with MarTHA—after a pause—waith a 
smile) You were forgetting, weren’t you? 

MARTHA. What? 

Ltity. That you’d invited all the family over here to tea this 
afternoon. I’m the advance guard. 

MARTHA. (embarrassed) So I was! How stupid! 

LILY. (with an inquisitive glance at mMartua’s face but with 
studied carelessness) Do you like Bigelow? 

MARTHA. Yes, very much. And Curt thinks the world of 
him. 

tity. Oh, Curt is the last one to be bothered by anyone’s 
morals. Curt and I are the unconventional ones of the family. 
The trouble with Bigelow, Martha, is that he was too careless 
to conceal his sins—and that won’t go down in this Philistine 
small town. You have to hide and be a fellow hypocrite or they 
revenge themselves on you. Bigelow didn’t. He flaunted his 
love-affairs in everyone’s face. I used to admire him for it. 
No one exactly blamed him, in their secret hearts. His wife 
was a terrible, strait-laced creature. No man could have en- 
dured her. (Disgustedly) After her death he suddenly 
acquired a bad conscience. He’d never noticed the children 
before. I’ll bet he didn’t even know their names. And then, 
presto, he’s about in our midst giving an imitation of a wet hen 
with a brood of ducks. It’s a bore, if you ask me. 

MARTHA. (flushing) I think it’s very fine of him. 

tity. (shaking her head) His reform is too sudden. He’s 
joined the hypocrites, I think. | 

maRTHA. I’m sure he’s no hypocrite. When you see him with 
the children 

tity. Oh, I know he’s a good actor. Lots of women have 
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been in love with him. (Then suddenly) You won’t be furious 
if I’m very, very frank, will you, Martha? 

MARTHA. (surprised) No, of course not, Lily. 

yuity. Well, I’m the bearer of a message from the Jayson 
family. 

MARTHA. (astonished) A message? For me? 

yity. Don’t think that I have anything to do with it. I’m 
only a Victor record of their misgivings. Shall I switch it going? 
Well, then, father thinks, brother John and wife, sister Esther 
and husband all think that you are unwisely intimate with this 
same Bigelow. 

MARTHA. (stunned) I? Unwisely intimate—? (Suddenly 
laughing with amusement) Well, you sure are funny people! 

LILY—No, we’re not funny. We’d be all right if we were. On 
the contrary, we’re very dull and deadly. Bigelow really has 
a villainous rep. for philandering. But, of course, you didn’t 
know that. 

MARTHA. (beginning to feel resentful—coldly) No, I didn’t 
and I don’t care to know it now. 

uity. (calmly) I told them you wouldn’t relish their silly 
advice. (In a very confidential, friendly tone) Oh, I hate their 
narrow small-town ethics as much as you do, Martha. I sym- 
pathize with you, indeed I do. But I have to live with them 
and. so, for comfort’s sake, I’ve had to make compromises. And 
you're going to live in our midst from now on, aren’t you? Well 
then, you'll have to make compromises, too—if you want any 
peace. 

MARTHA. But—compromises about what? (Forcing a laugh) 
I refuse to take it seriously. How anyone could think—it’s too 
absurd. 

tity. What set them going was Big’s being around such an 
awful lot the weeks Curt was in New York, just after you'd 
settled down here. You must acknowledge he was—very much 
present then, Martha. 

MARTHA. But it was on account of his children. They were 
always with him, 
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tity. The town doesn’t trust this sudden fond parenthood, 
Martha. We’ve known him too long, you see. 

MARTHA. But he’s Curt’s oldest and best friend. 

tity. We've found they always are. 

MARTHA. (springing to her feet—indignantly) It’s a case 
of evil minds, it seems to me—and it would be extremely insult- 
ing if I didn’t have a sense of humor. (Resentfully) You can 
tell your family, that as far as I’m concerned, the town 
may 

yity. Go to the devil. I knew you'd say that. Well, fight 
the good fight. You have all my best wishes. (With a sigh) 
I wish I had something worth fighting for. Now that I’m 
through with college, my occupation’s gone. All I do is read 
book after book. The only live people are the ones in books, 
I find, and the only live life. 

MARTHA. (immediately sympathetic) You're lonely, that’s 
what, Lily. 

tity. (dryly) Don’t pity me, Martha—or I'll join the 
enemy. 

MARTHA. I’m not. But I’d like to help you if I could. 
(After a pause) Have you ever thought of marrying? 

LILY. (with a laugh) Martha! How banal! The men I 
see are enough to banish that thought if I ever had it. 

MARTHA. Marriage isn’t only the man. It’s children. 
Wouldn’t you like to have children? 

LILY. (turning to her bluntly) Wouldn’t you? 

MARTHA. (confused) But—Lily 

Lity. Oh, I know it wasn’t practicable as long as you elected 
to wander with Curt—but why not now when you've definitely 
settled down here? I think that would solve things all round. 
If you could present Father with a grandson, I’m sure he’d fall 
on your neck. He feels piqued at the John and Esther families 
because they’ve had a run of girls. A male Jayson! Aunt 
Davidson would weep with joy. (Suddenly) You're thirty- 
eight, aren’t you, Martha? 

MARTHA. Yes. 
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tity. Then why don’t you—before it’s too late? (marTuHa, 
struggling with herself, does not answer. witty goes on slowly) 
You won’t want to tag along with Curt to the ends of the earth 
forever, will you? (Curiously) Wasn’t that queer life like any 
other? I mean, didn’t it get to pall on you? 

MARTHA. (as if confessing it reluctantly) Yes—perhaps— 
in the last two years. 

LILY. (decisively) It’s time for both of you to rest on your 
laurels. Why can’t Curt keep on with what he’s doing now— 
stay home and write his books? 

MARTHA. Curt isn’t that kind. The actual work—the ro- 
mance of it—that’s his life. 

LiILy. But if he goes and you have to stay, you'll be lone- 
some—(meaningly) alone. 

MARTHA. Horribly. I don’t know what I'll do. 

tity. Then why—why? Think, Martha. If Curt knew— 
that was to happen—he’d want to stay here with you. I’m 
sure he would. 

MARTHA. (shaking her head sadly) No. Curt has grown 
to dislike children. They remind him of—ours that were taken. 
He adored them so. He’s never become reconciled. 

yity. If you confronted Curt with the actual fact, he’d be 
reconciled soon enough, and happy in the bargain. 

MARTHA. (eagerly) Do you really think so? 

ity. And you, Martha—I can tell from the way you've 
talked that you’d like to. 

MARTHA. (excitedly) Yes, I—I never thought I’d ever want 
to again. For many years after they died I never once dreamed 
of it— But lately—the last years—lI’ve felt—and when we 
came to live here—and I saw all around me—homes—and chil- 
dren, I 





(She hesitates as if ashamed at having confessed 
so much). 

LILY. (putting an arm around her—affectionately) I know. 
(Vigorously) You must, that’s all there is to it! If you want 
my advice, you go right ahead and don’t tell Curt until it’s a 
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fact he'll have to learn to like, willy-nilly. You'll find, in his 
inmost heart, he’ll be tickled to death. 

MARTHA. (forcing a smile) Yes, I—I’ll confess I thought 
of that. In spite of my fear, I—I’ve—I mean—I (She 
flushes in a shamed confusion). 

uity. (looking at her searchingly) Why, Martha, what— 
(Then suddenly understanding—with excited pleasure) Martha! 
I know! It is so, isn’t it? It is! 

MARTHA. (in a whisper) Yes. 

LILY. (kissing her affectionately) You dear,; you! (Then 
after a pause) How long have you known? 

MARTHA. For over two months. (There is a ring from the 
front door bell in the hall). 

LILY. (jumping up) I'll bet that’s we Jaysons now. (She 
runs to the door in the rear and looks down the hall to the 
right) Yes, it’s Esther and husband and Aunt Davidson. (She 
comes back to mMartHA laughing excitedly. The matp is seen 
going to the door) The first wave of attack, Martha! Be brave! 
The Young Guard dies but never surrenders! 

MARTHA. (displeased but forcing a smile) You make me 
feel terribly ill at ease when you put it that way, Lily. (She 
rises now and goes to greet the visitors, who enter. MRS. DAV- 
IDSON is seventy-five years old—a thin, sinewy old lady, old- 
fashioned, unbending and rigorous in manner. She is dressed 
aggressively in the fashion of a bygone age. ESTHER ts a stout, 
middle-aged woman with the round, unmarked, sentimentally- 
contented face of one who lives unthinkingly from day to day, 
sheltered tn an assured position in her little world. MaRK, her 





husband, is a lean, tall, stooping man of about forty-five. His 
long face is alert, shrewd, cautious, full of the superficial crafti- 
ness of the lawyer mind. MarrHa kisses the two women, shakes 
hands with marx, uttering the usual meaningless greetings in a 
forced tone. They reply in much the same spirit. There is the 
buzz of this empty chatter while marrua gets them seated. LILy 
stands looking on with a cynical smile of amusement. MRS. 
DAVIDSON is in the chair at the end of table, left, ustHER sits by 
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MARTHA on coach, MARK in chair at front of table) Will you 
have tea now or shall we wait for the others? 

ESTHER. Let’s wait. They ought to be here any moment. 

LILY. (maliciously) Just think, Martha had forgotten you 
were coming. She was going motoring with Bigelow. (There 
is a dead silence at this—broken diplomatically by sHEFFIELD). 

SHEFFIELD. Where is Curt, Martha? 

MARTHA. Hard at work in his study. I’m afraid he’s there 
for the day. 

SHEFFIELD. (condescendingly) Still plugging away at his 
book, I suppose. Well, I hope it will be a big success. 

LILY. (irritated by his smugness) As big a success as the 
brief you’re writing to restrain the citizens from preventing the 
Traction Company robbing them, eh, Mark? (Before anyone 
can reply, she turns suddenly on her aunt who is sitting rigidly 
on her chair, staring before her stonily like some old lady in a 
daguerreotype—in aloud challenging tone) You don’t mind if I 
smoke, Aunt? (She takes a cigarette out of case and lights it). 

ESTHER. (smiling) Lily! 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (fives LiLy with her stare—in a tone of ir- 
revocable decision) We'll get you married, young lady, and 
that very soon. What you need to bring you down to earth is a 
husband and the responsibility of children. (Turning her glance 
to MARTHA, a challenge in her question) Every woman who is 
able should have children. Don’t you believe that, Martha 
Jayson? (She accentuates the full name). 

MARTHA. (taken aback for a moment but restraining her 
resentment—gently) Yes, I do, Mrs. Davidson. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (seemingly placated by this reply—in a 
milder tone) You must call me aunt, my dear. (Meaningly) 
All the Jaysons do. 

MARTHA. (simply) Thank you, Aunt. 

tity. (as if all of this aroused her irritation—in a nervous 
fuming) Why don’t the others come, darn ’em? I’m dying for 
my tea. (The door from the study is opened and curt appears. 
They all greet him). 
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curtis. (absent-mindedly) Hello, everybody. (Then with 
a preoccupied air to MARTHA) Martha, I don’t want to inter- 
rupt you—but 

MARTHA. (getting up briskly) You want my help? 

CURTIS. (with the same absent-minded air) Yes—not for 
long—just a few notes before I forget them. (He goes back 
into the study). 

MARTHA. (seemingly relieved by this interruption and glad 
of the chance it gives to show them her importance to curr) 
You'll excuse me for a few moments, all of you, won't you? 
(They all nod). 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (rather harshly) Why doesn’t Curt hire a 
secretary? That is no work for his wife. 

MARTHA. (quietly) A paid secretary could hardly give the 
sympathy and understanding Curt needs, Mrs. Davidson. 
(Proudly) And she would have to study for years, as I have 
done, in order to take my place. (Jo tity) If I am not here 
by the time the others arrive, will you see about the tea, 
Lily fi 

Lity. (eagerly) Sure. I love to serve drinks. If I were 
a man, I’d be a bartender—in Mexico or Canada. 

MARTHA. (going toward the study) Ill be with you again 
in a minute, I hope. (She goes in and shuts the door behind 
her). 

ESTHER. (pettishly) Even people touched by a smattering of 
science seem to get rude, don’t they? 

Mrs. DAvipson. (harshly) I have heard much silly talk of 

this being an age of free women, and I have always said it was 
tommyrot. (Pointing to the study) She is an example. She 
is more of a slave to Curt’s hobbies than any of my generation 
were to anything but their children. (Still more harshly) 
Where are her children? 
- uity. They died, Aunt, as children have a bad habit of doing. 
(Then, meaningly) However, I wouldn’t despair if I were you. 
(mrs. DAvIDsON stares at her fixedly.) 

ESTHER. (betraying a sudden frightened jealousy) What 
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do you mean, Lily? What are you so mysterious about? What 
did she say? What ? 
LILY. (mockingly) Mark, your frau seems to have me on 





the stand. Can I refuse to answer? (There is a ring at the bell. 
LILY jumps to her feet excitedly) Here comes the rest of our 
Grand Fleet. Now I’ll have my tea. (She darts out to the 
hallway). 

ESTHER. (shaking her head) Goodness, Lily is trying on 
the nerves. (sayson, his two sons, JOHN and pick, and JOHN’s 
wife, EMILY, enter from hallway in rear. sayson, the father, is 
a short, stout bald-headed man of sixty. A typical, small-town, 
New England best-family banker, reserved in pose, unobtrusively 
important—a placid exterior hiding querulousness and a fussy 
temper. JOHN JUNIoR ts his father over again in appearance, 
but pompous, obtrusive, purse-and-family-proud, extremely ir- 
ritating in his self-complacent air of authority, emptily asser- 
tive and loud. He is about forty. RicHarp, the other brother, 
is a typical young Casino and country club member, college- 
bred, good-looking, not unlikable. He has been an officer in the 
war and has not forgotten it. EMILY, JOHN JR.'s wife, is one 
of those small, mouse-like women who conceal beneath an out- 
ward aspect of gentle, unprotected innocence a very active envy, 
a silly pride, and a mean malice. The people in the room with 
the exception of MRS. DAVIDSON rise to greet them. All exchange 
familiar, perfunctory greetings. SHEFFIELD relinquishes his seat 
in front of the table to sayson, going to the chair, right front, 
himself. sJoHN and pick take the two chairs to the rear of table. 
EMILY joins ESTHER on the couch and they whisper together 
excitedly, rstHER doing most of the talking. The men remain 
in uncomfortable silence for a moment). 

DICK. (with gay mockery) Well, the gang’s all here. Looks 
like the League of Nations. (Then with impatience) Let’s get 
down to cases, folks. I want to know why I’ve been summoned 
here. I’m due for tournament mixed-doubles at the Casino at 
five. Where’s the tea—and has Curt a stick in the cellar to put 
in it? 
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LILY. (appearing in the doorway) Here’s tea—but no stick 
for you, sot. (The maw brings in tray with tea things). 

JoHN. (heavily) It seems it would be more to the point to 
inquire where our hostess 

JAYSON. (rousing himself again) Yes. And where is Curt? 

tity. Working at his book. He called Martha to take notes 
on something. 

ESTHER. (with a trace of resentment) She left us as if she 
were glad of the excuse. 

LiLy. Stuff, Esther! She knows how much Curt depends on 
her—and we don’t. 

EMILY. (in her quiet, lisping voice—with the most innocent 
air) Martha seems to be a model wife. (But there is some qual- 
ity to the way she says it that makes them all stare at her 
uneasily). 

LILY. (insultingly) How well you say what you don’t mean, 
Emily! Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! But I’m forgetting to do 
the honors. Tea, everybody? (Without waiting for any an- 
swer) Tea, everybody! (The tea is served). 

JAYSON. (impatiently) Stop fooling, Lily. Let’s get to our 
muttons. Did you talk with Martha? 

nity.’ (briskly) . 1 did,’ sir. 

gayson. (in a lowered voice) What did she say? 

tity. She said you could all go to the devil! (They all look 
shocked and insulted. ity enjoys this, then adds quietly) Oh, 
not in those words. Martha is a perfect lady. But she made it 
plain she will thank you to mind your own business. 

ESTHER. (volubly) And just imagine, she’d even forgotten 
she’d asked us here this afternoon and was going motoring with 





Bigelow. 

tity. With his three children, too, don’t forget. 

EMILy. (softly) They have become such well-behaved and 
intelligent children, they say. (Again all the others hesitate, 
staring at her suspiciously). 

LiLy. (sharply) You'd better let Martha train yours for a 
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while, Emily. I’m sure she’d improve their manners—though, 
of course, she couldn’t give them any intelligence. 

EMILY. (with the pathos of outraged innocence) Oh! 

pick. (interrupting) So it’s Bigelow you're up in the air 
about? (He gives a low whistle—then frowns angrily) The 
deuce you say! 

tity. (mockingly) Look at our soldier boy home from the 
wars getting serious about the family honor! It’s too bad this 
is a rough, untutored country where they don’t permit dueling, 
isn’t it, Dick? 

pick. (his pose crumbling—angrily) Go to the devil! 

SHEFFIELD. (with a calm, judicious air) This wrangling is 
getting us nowhere. You say she was resentful about our well- 
meant word to the wise? 

gayson. (testily) Surely she must realize that some con- 
sideration is due the position she occupies in Bridgetown as 
Curt’s wife. 

tity. Martha is properly unimpressed by big frogs in tiny 
puddles. And there you are. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (outraged) The idea! She takes a lot upon 
herself—the daughter of a Wild Western coal-miner. 

tity. (mockingly) Gold miner, Aunt. 

mRs. DAvipson. It makes no difference—a common miner! 

SHEFFIELD. (keenly inquisitive) Just before the others came, 
Lily, you gave out some hints—very definite hints, I should 
say 

ESTHER. (excitedly) Yes, you did, Lily. What did you 


mean? 





LILY. (uncertainly) Perhaps I shouldn’t have. It’s not my 
secret. (Enjoying herself immensely now that she holds the 
spotlight—after a pause, in a stage whisper) Shall I tell you? 
Yes, I can’t help telling. Well, Martha is going to have a son. 
(They are all stunned and flabbergasted and stare at her 
speechlessly). 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (her face lighting up—joyously) A son! 
Curt’s son! 
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gayson. (pleased by the idea but bewildered) A son? 

pick. (smartly) Lily’s kidding you. How can she know it’s 
a son—unless she’s a clairvoyant. 

ESTHER. (with glad relief) Yes, how stupid! 

Lity. I am clairvoyant in this case. Allah is great and it 
will be a son—if only to make you and Emily burst with envy 
among your daughters. 

ErstHER. Lily! 

EMILY. Oh! 

gayson. (testily) Keep still for a moment, Lily, for God’s 
sake. This is no subject to joke about, remember. 

yuity. Martha told me. I know that. 

gayson. And does Curt know this? 

tity. No, not yet. Martha has been afraid to tell him. 

gayson. Ah, that explains matters. You know I asked Curt 
some time ago—and he said it was impossible. 

EMILY. (with a lift of her eyebrows) Impossible? Why, 
what a funny thing to say. 

SHEFFIELD. (keenly lawyer-like) And why is Martha afraid 
to tell him, Lily? 

tity. It’s all very simple. When the two died years ago, 
they said they would never have one again. Martha thinks Curt 
is still haunted by their memory and is afraid he will resent 
another as an intruder. I told her that was all foolishness— 
that a child was the one thing to make Curt settle down for 
good at home here and write his books. 

gayson. (eagerly) Yes, I believe that myself. (Pleased) 
Well, this is fine news. 

emity. Still it was her duty to tell Curt, don’t you think? 
I don’t see how she could be afraid of Curt—for those reasons. 
(They all stare at her). 

EsTHER. (resentfully) I don’t, either. Why, Curt’s the big- 
gest-hearted and kindest 

emILy. I wonder how long she’s known—this? 

tity. (sharply) Two months, she said. 

EMILY. Two months? (She lets this sink in). 
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JOHN. (quickly scenting something—eagerly) What do you 
mean, Emily? (Then as if he read her mind) Two months? 
But before that-—Curt was away in New York almost a month! 

LILY. (turning on EMILY fiercely) So! You got someone 
to say it for you as you always do, Poison Mind! Oh, I wish the 
ducking stool had never been abolished ! 

EMILY. (growing crimson—falteringly) I—I_ didn't 
mean 

JOHN. (furiously) Where the honor of the family is at 
stake 

Lity. (fiercely) Ssshh, you empty barrel! I think I hear— 
(The door from the study is opened and MARTHA comes in in the 
midst of a heavy silence. All the gentlemen rise stiffly. MARTHA 
is made immediately self-conscious and resentful by the feeling 
that they have been discussing her unfavorably). 

MARTHA. (coming forward—with a forced cordiality) How 
do you do, everybody? So sorry I wasn’t here when you came. 
I hope Lily made proper excuses for me. (She goes from one 
to the other of the four latest comers with “So glad you came,” 
etc. They reply formally and perfunctorily. marrua finally 
finds a seat on the couch between umity and estHER) I hope 
Lily—but I see you’ve all had tea. 

Lity. (trying to save the situation—gayly) Yes. You can 
trust me as understudy for the part of hostess any time. 

MARTHA. (forcing a smile) Well, I’m glad to know I wasn't 
missed. 








EMILY. (sweetly) We were talking about you—at least, we 
were listening to Lily talk about you. 

MARTHA. (stiffening defensively) About me? 

EMILY. Yes—about how devoted you were to Curt’s work. 
(tity gives her a venomous glance of scorn). 

MARTHA. (pleased but inwardly uneasy) Oh, but you see I 
consider it my work, too, I’ve helped him with it so long now. 

JAYSON. (ina forced tone) And how is Curt’s book coming, 
Martha? 

MARTHA. (more and more stung by their strained attitudes 
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and inquisitive glances. Coldly and cuttingly) Finely, thank 
you. The book will cause quite a stir, I believe. It will make 
the name of Jayson famous in the big world outside of Bridge- 
town. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (indignantly) The name of Jayson has 
been 

JAYSON. (pleadingly) Aunt Elizabeth! 

tity. Aunt means it’s world famous already, Martha. 
(Pointing to the sullen soun) John was once a substitute on 
the Yale Freshman soccer team, you know. If it wasn’t for his 
weak shins he would have made the team, fancy! 

pick. (this tickles his sense of humor and he bursts into 
laughter) Lily wins! (As his brother glares at him—looking 
at his watch) Heavens, I’ll have to hustle! (Gets to his feet) 
I’m due at the Casino. (Comes and shakes Martua’s hand for- 
mally) I’m sorry I can’t stay. 





MARTHA. So glad you came. Do come in again any time. 
We keep open house, you know—Western fashion. (She ac- 
centuates this). 

pick. (hurriedly) Delighted to. (He starts for the door 
in rear). 

LILY. (as if suddenly making up her mind) Wait a second! 
I’m coming with you 





pick. Sure thing—only hurry, darn you! (He goes out). 

LILY. (stops at the door in rear and catching MARTHA’S eye, 
looks meaningly at the others) Phew! I need fresh air! (She 
makes an encouraging motion as if pummeling someone to 
MARTHA, indicating her assembled family as the victim—then 
goes out laughing. A motor is heard starting—running off ). 

ESTHER. (with a huge sigh of relief) Thank goodness, she’s 
gone. What a vixen! What would you do if you had a sister 
like that, Martha? 

MaRTHA. I’d love her—and try to understand her. 

SHEFFIELD. (meaningly) She’s a bad ally to rely on—this 
side of the fence one day, and that the next. 
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MARTHA. Is that why you advised her to become a lawyer, 
Mr. Sheffield? | 

SHEFFIELD. (stung, but maintaining an unruffied front) Now, 
now, that remark must be catalogued as catty. 

MARTHA. (defiantly) It seems to be in the Bridgetown at- 
mosphere. I never was—not the least bit—in the open air. 

gayson. (conciliatingly) Oh, Bridgetown isn’t so bad, 
Martha, once you get used to us. 

JoHN. It’s one of the most prosperous and wealthy towns in 
the U. S.—and that means in the world, nowadays. 

EMILY. (with her sugary smile) That isn’t what Martha 
means, you silly. I know what she’s thinking about us, and I’m 
not sure that I don’t agree with her—partly. She feels that 
we're so awfully strict—about certain things. It must be so 
different in the Far West—I suppose—so much freer. 

MaRTHA. (acidly) Then you believe broadmindedness and 
clean thinking are a question of locality? I can’t agree with 
you. I know nothing of the present Far West, not having lived 
there for ten years, but Curt and I have lived in the Far East 
and I’m sure he’d agree with me in saying that Chinese ancestor 
worship is far more dignified than ours. After all, you know, 
theirs is religion, not snobbery. (There is a loud honking of 
an auto horn before the house. MARTHA starts, seems to come 
to a quick decision, and announces with studied carelessness) 
That must be Mr. Bigelow. I suppose Lily told you I had an 
engagement to go motoring with him. So sorry I must leave. 
But I’m like Lily. I need fresh air. (She walks to the study 
door as she is talking) Ill call Curt. (She raps loudly on the 
door and calls). Curt! Come out! It’s important. (She turns 
and goes to the door, smiling fixedly) He'll be out when he’s 
through swearing. (She goes out, rear). 

youn. (exploding) Well, of all the damned cheek! 

ESTHER. She shows her breeding, I must say. 

EMILY. (with horror) Oh, how rude—and insulting. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (rising rigidly to her feet) I will never set 
foot in this house again! 
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JAYSON. (jumping up to restrain her—worriedly) Now, 
Aunt Elizabeth, do keep your head! We must have no scandal 
of any sort. Remember there are servants about. Do sit down. 
(The old lady refuses in stubborn silence). 

SHEFFIELD. (judiciously) One must make allowances for 
one in her condition, Aunt. 

JAYSON. (snatching at this) Exactly. Remember her con- 
dition, Aunt (testily) and do sit down. (The old lady plumps 
herself down again angrily). 

EMILY. (in her lisp of hidden meanings) Yes, the family 
mustn’t forget—her condition. (The door from the study is 
opened and curtis appears. His face shows his annoyance at 
being interrupted, his eyes are preoccupied. They all turn and 
greet him embarrassedly. He nods silently and comes slowly 
down front). 

curtis. (looking around) Where’s Martha? What’s the 
important thing she called me out for? 

ESTHER. (forcing gayety) To play host, you big bear, you! 
Don’t you think we came to see you, too? Sit down here and 
be good. (He sits on sofa). 

EMILY. (softly) Martha had to leave us to go motoring with 
Mr. Bigelow. 

ESTHER. (hastily) And the three children. 

curTIs. (frowning grumpily) Hm! Big and his eternal 
kids. (He sighs. They exchange meaning glances. CURTIS seems 
to feel ashamed of his grumpiness and tries to fling it off—with 
a cheerful smile) But what the deuce! I must be getting selfish 
to grudge Martha her bit of fresh air. You don’t know what it 
means to outdoor animals like us to be pent up. (He springs 
to his feet and paces back and forth nervously) We're used to 
living with the sky for a roof— (Then interestedly) Did 
Martha tell you I’d definitely decided to go on the five year 
Asian expedition? 

ESTHER. Curt! You're not! 

emity. And leave Martha here—all alone—for five years? 
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JAYSON. Yes, you can’t take Martha with you this time, you 
know. 

cuRTIs. (with a laugh) No? What makes you so sure of 
that? (As they look mystified, he continues confidentially) 
T’ll let you in on the secret—only you must all promise not to 
breathe a word to Martha—until tomorrow. Tomorrow is her 
birthday, you know, and this is a surprise I’ve saved for her. 
(They all nod) I’ve been intriguing my damnedest for the past 
month to get permission for Martha to go with me. It was 
dificult because women are supposed to be barred. (Happily) 
But I’ve succeeded. The letter came this morning. How tickled 
_ to death she’ll be when she hears! I know she’s given up hope. 
(Thoughtfully) I suppose it’s that has been making her act 
so out-of-sorts lately. 

JAYSON. (worriedly) .Hmm! But would you persist in 
going—alone—if you knew it was impossible for her ? 

curTis—(frowning) I can’t imagine it without her. You 
people can’t have any idea what a help—a chum—she’s been. 
You can’t believe that a woman could be—so much that—in a 
life of that kind, how I’ve grown to depend on her. The thou- 
sand details—she attends to them all. She remembers every- 
thing. Why, I’d be lost. I wouldn’t know how to start. (With 
alaugh) I know this sounds like a confession of weakness but 
it’s true just the same. (Frowning again) However, naturally 
my work must always be the first consideration. Yes, abso- 
lutely! (Then with glad relief) But what’s the use of rambling 
on this way? We can both go, thank heaven! 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (sternly) No. She cannot go. And it is 
your duty 

cuRTIS. (interrupting her with a trace of impatience) Oh, 
come! That’s all nonsense, Aunt. You don’t understand the 
kind of woman Martha is. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (harshly) The women I understand prefer 
rearing their children to selfish gallivanting over the world. 

cuRTIS. (impatiently) But we have no children now, Aunt. 

mrs. pavipson. I know that, more’s the pity. But later 
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cuRTIS. (emphatically) No, I tell you! It’s impossible! 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (grimly) I have said my last word. Go 
your own road and work your own ruin. 

curtis. (brusquely) I think I'll change my togs and go 
for a walk. Excuse me for a second. I'll be right down again. 
(He goes out, rear). 

EMILY. (with her false air of innocence) Curt acts so funny, 
doesn’t he? Did you notice how emphatic he was about it’s 
being impossible? And he said Martha seemed to him to be 
acting queer lately—with him, I suppose he meant. 

ESTHER. He certainly appeared put out when he heard she'd 
gone motoring with Big. 

JAYSON. (moodily) This dislike of the very mention of 
children. It isn’t like Curt, not a bit. 

JoHN. There’s something rotten in Denmark somewhere. 
This family will yet live to regret having accepted a stranger 

SHEFFIELD. (mollifyingly—with a judicial air) Come now! 
This is all only suspicion. There is no evidence; you have no 
case; and the defendant is innocent until you have proved her 
guilty, remember. (Getting to his feet) Well, let’s break up. 
Esther, you and I ought to be getting home. (They all rise). 

sayson. (testily) Well, if I were sure it would all blow over 
without any open scandal, I’d offer up a prayer of thanks. 





(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


SCENE. CURTIS JAYSON’s study. 

On the left, forward, a gun rack in which are displayed 
several varieties of rifles and shotguns. Farther back, three 
windows looking out on the garden. In the rear wall, an open 
fireplace with two leather armchairs in front of it. To right 
of fireplace, a door leading into the living-room. In the far 
right corner, another chair. In the right wall, three windows 
looking out on the lawn and garden. On this side, front, a 
typewriting table with machine and chair. Opposite the windows 
on the right, a bulky leather couch, facing front. In front of 
the windows on the left, a long table with stacks of paper piled 
here and there on it, reference books, etc. On the left of table, 
a swivel chair. Gray oak bookcases are built into the cream 
rough plaster walls which are otherwise almost hidden from 
view by a collection of all sorts of hunter’s trophies, animal 
heads of all kinds. The floor is covered with animal skins— 
tiger, polar bear, leopard, lion, etc. Skins are also thrown over 
the backs of the chairs. The sections of the bookcase not 
occupied by scientific volumes have been turned into a specimen 
case for all sorts of zodlogical, geographical, anthropological 
oddities. 

It is mid-morning, sunny and bright, of the following day. 

CURTIS and BIGELOW are discovered. curtis is half-sitting 
on the corner of the table, left, smoking a pipe. BIGELOW 1s 
lying sprawled on the couch. Through the open windows on the 
right come the shouts of children playing. MARTHA’S Voice 
joins in with theirs. 

BIGELOW. Listen to that rumpus, will you! The kids are 
having the time of their lives. (He goes to the window and 
looks out—delightedly) Your wife is playing hide and seek 
with them. Come and look. 

208 
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CURTIS. (with a trace of annoyance) Oh, I can see well 
enough from here. 

BIGELOW. (with a laugh) She seems to get as much fun out 
of it as they do. (As a shriek comes from outside—excitedly) 
Ah, Eddy discovered her behind the tree. Isn’t he tickled now! 
(He turns back from the window and lights a cigarette—en- 
thusiastically) Jove, what a hand she is with children! 

curtis. (as if the subject bored him) Oh, Martha gets along 
well with anyone. 

BIGELOW. (sits on the couch again—with a sceptical smile) 
You think so? With everyone? 

CURTIS. (surprised) Yes—with everyone we've ever come 
in contact with—even aboriginal natives. 

_ BigeELow. With the aboriginal natives of Bridgetown? With 
the well-known Jayson family, for example? 

curRTIs. (getting to his feet—frowning) Why, everything's 
all right between Martha and them, isn’t it? What do you 
mean, Big? I certainly imagined—but I’ll- confess this damn 
book has had me so preoccupied. 





BIGELOw. Too darn preoccupied, if you'll pardon my saying 
so. It’s not fair to leave her to fight it alone. 

cuRTIS. (impatiently) Fight what? Martha has a sense 
of humor. I’m sure their petty prejudices merely amuse her. 

BIGELOW. (sententiously) A mosquito is a ridiculous, amus- 
ing creature, seen under a microscope; but when a swarm has 
been stinging you all night 





curtis. (a broad grin coming over his face) You speak 
from experience, eh? 

BIGELOW. (smiling) You bet I do. Touch me anywhere and 
you ll find a bite. This, my native town, did me the honor of 
devoting its entire leisure attention for years to stinging me 
to death. 

curtis. Well, if I am to believe one-tenth of the family let- 
ters I used to receive on the subject of my old friend, Bigelow, 
they sure had just cause. 

BIGELow. Oh, I'll play fair. I'll admit they did—then. But 
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it’s exasperating to know they never give you credit for chang- 
ing—I almost said, reforming. One ought to be above the 
gossip of a town like this—but say what you like, it does get 
under your skin. 

cuRTIs. (with an indulgent smile) So you'd like to be known 
as a reformed character, eh? 

BIGELOW. (rather ruefully) Et tu! Your tone is sceptical. 
But I swear to you, Curt, I’m an absolutely new man since 
my wife’s death, since I’ve grown to love the children. Before 
that I hardly knew them. They were hers, not mine, it seemed. 
(His face lighting up) Now we're the best of pals, and I’ve 
commenced to appreciate life from a different angle. I’ve 
found a career at last—the children—the finest career a man 
could have, I believe. 

curtis. (indifferently) Yes, I suppose so—if you’re made 
that way. 

BIGELOW. Meaning you're not? 

curtis. Not any more. (Frowning) I tried that once. 

BIGELOW. (after a pause—with a smile) But we’re wander- 
ing from the subject of Martha versus the mosquitoes. 

cuRTIs. (with a short laugh) Oh, to the deuce with that! 
Trust Martha to take care of herself. Besides, I’ll have her 
out of this stagnant hole before so very long—six months, to 
be exact. 

BIGELow. Where do you think of settling her then? 

curtis. No settling about it. I’m going to take her with me. 

BIGELOW. (surprised) On the Asian expedition? 

curtis. Yes. I haven’t told her yet but I’m going to today. 
It’s her birthday—and I’ve been saving the news to surprise 
her with. 

BIGELow. Her birthday? I wish the children and I had 
known—but it’s not too late yet. 

curtis. (with a grin) Thirty-nine candles, if you’re think- 
ing of baking a cake! 

BIGELOW. (meaningly) That’s not old—but it’s not young 
either, Curt. 
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curtis. (disgustedly) You talk like an old woman, Big. 
What have years to do with it? Martha is young in spirit and 
always will be. (There is a knock at the door and MarTHA’s 
voice calling: ‘““May I come in, people?”) Sure thing! (s1GELow 
jumps to open the door and martua enters. She is flushed, 
excited, full of the joy of life, panting from her exertions). 

MARTHA. (laughing) I’ve had to run away and leave them 
with the governess. They’re too active for me. (She throws 
herself on the couch) Phew! I’m all tired out. I must be 
getting old. 

curRTIs. (with a grin) Big was just this minute remarking 
that, Martha. (siceLow looks embarrassed). 

maRTHA. (laughing at him) Well, I declare! Of all the 
horrid things to hear 





BIGELow. (still embarrassed but forcing a joking tone) He 
—prevaricates, Mrs. Jayson. 

MARTHA. There now, Curt! I’m sure it was you who said 
it. It sounds just like one of your horrid facts. 

BIGELow. And how can I offer my felicitations now? But 
I do, despite your husband’s calumny. May your shadow never 
grow less! 

marTHA. Thank you. (She shakes his proffered hand 
heartily). 
_BicELow. And now I'll collect my flock and go home. 

curtis. So long, Big. Be sure you don’t mislay one of your 
heirs! 

picgELow. No fear—but they might mislay me. (He goes. 
curtis sits down on couch. MARTHA goes to the window right, 
and looks out—after a pause, waving her hand). 

martHA. There they go. What darlings they are! (cuRTIS 
grunts perfunctorily. mMartHa comes back and sits beside curtis 
on the couch—with a sigh) Whoever did say it was right, Curt. 
I am getting old. 

curtis. (taking one of her hands and patting it) Nonsense! 

MARTHA. (shaking her head and smiling with a touch of 
sadness) No. I feel it. 
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CURTIS. (puts his arms around her protectingly) Nonsense! 
You're not the sort that ever grows old. 

MARTHA. (nestling up to him) I’m afraid we're all that 
sort, dear. Even you. (She touches the white hair about his 
temples playfully) Circumstantial evidence. I’ll have to dye 
it when you're asleep some time—and then nobody’ll know. 

curtis. (looking at her) You haven’t any silver threads. 
(Jokingly) Am I to suspect p 

marTHA. No, I don’t. Honest, cross my heart, I wouldn't 
even conceal that from you, if I did. But gray hairs prove 
nothing. I am actually older than you, don’t forget. 

curTIs. One whole year! That’s frightful, isn’t it? 





MARTHA. I’m a woman, remember; so that one means at 
least six. Ugh! Let’s not talk about it. Do you know, it 
really fills me with a queer panic sometimes? 

cuRTIS. (squeezing her) Silly girl! 

MARTHA. (snuggling close to him) Will you always love 
me—even when I’m old and ugly and feeble and you're still 
young and strong and handsome? 

curtis. (kisses her—tenderly) Martha! What a foolish 
question, sweetheart. If we ever have to grow old, we'll do it 
together just as we've always done everything. 

MARTHA. (with a happy sigh) That’s my dream of happi- 
ness, Curt. (Enthusiastically) Oh, it has been a wonderful, 
strange life we’ve lived together, Curt, hasn’t it? You're sure 
you’ve never regretted, never had the weest doubt that it might 
have been better with—someone else? 

curtis. (kisses her again—tenderly reproachful) Martha! 





martHA. And I have helped—really helped you, haven’t I? » 
cuRTIS. (much moved) You've been the best wife a man 


could ever wish for, Martha. You’ve been—you are wonderful. 





I owe everything to you—your sympathy and encouragement. 
Don’t you know I realize that? (She kisses him gratefully). 

MARTHA. (musing happily) Yes, it’s been a wonderful, glo- 
rious life. I’d live it over again if I could, every single second 


of it—even the terrible suffering—the children. 
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CURTIS. (wincing) Don’t. I wouldn’t want that over again. 
(Then changing the subject abruptly) But why have you been 
putting all our life into the past tense? It seems to me the most 
interesting part is still ahead of us. 

MARTHA. (softly) I mean—together—Curt. 

curtis. Sodo I! 

MARTHA. But you’re going away—and I can’t go with you 
this time. 

curtis. (smiling to himself over her head) Yes, that does 
complicate matters, doesn’t it? 

MARTHA. (hurt—-looking up at him) Curt! How indiffer- 
ently you say that—as if you didn’t care! 

curtis. (Avoiding her eyes—teasingly) What do you think 
you'll do all the time I’m gone? 

MaRTHA. Oh, I'll be lost—dead—I won’t know what to do. 
I'll die of loneliness— (yearning creeping into her voice) un- 
less 

CURTIS. (inquisitively) Unless what? 

MARTHA. (burying her face on his shoulders—passionately) 
Oh, Curt, I love you so! Swear that you'll always love me no 
matter what I do—no matter what I ask 








cuRTIS. (vaguely uneasy now, trying to peer into her face) 
But, sweetheart 

MARTHA. (giving way weakly to her feelings for a moment— 
entreatingly) Then don’t go! ; 
curtis. (astonished) Why, I’ve got to go. You know 
that. ; 

MARTHA. Yes, I suppose you have. (Vigorously, as if fling- 
ing off a weakness) Of course you have! 

curtis. But, Martha, you said you’d be lonely unless— 
unless what? 

marTHA. Unless I— (She hesitates, blushing and con- 
fused) I mean we—oh, I’m so afraid of what you’ll—hold me 
close, very close to you and I'll whisper it. (She pulls his head 
down and whispers in his ear. A look of disappointment and 
aversion forces itself on his face). 
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cuRTIS. (almost indignantly) But that’s impossible, Mar- 
tha! 

MARTHA. (pleadingly) Now don’t be angry with me, Curt 
—not till you've heard everything. (With a trace of defiance) 
It isn’t impossible, Curt. It’s so! It’s happened! I was sav- 
ing it as a secret—to tell you today—on my birthday. 

CURTIS. (stunned) You mean it’s a fact? 

MARTHA. Yes. (Then pitifully) Oh, Curt, don’t look that 
way! You seem so cold—so far away from me. (Straining her 
arms about him) Why don’t you hold me close to you? Why 
don’t you say you're glad—for my sake? 

cuRTIS. (agitatedly) But Martha, you don’t understand. 
How can I pretend gladness when— (Vehemently) Why, it 
would spoil all our plans! 

MARTHA. Plans? Our plans? What do you mean? 

cuRTIS. (excitedly) Why, you’re going with me, of course! 
I’ve obtained official permission. I’ve been working for it for 
months. The letter came yesterday morning. 








MARTHA. (stunned) Permission—to go with you ? 
curTIs. (excitedly) Yes. I couldn’t conceive going with- 
out you. And I knew how you must be wishing 
MARTHA. (in pain) Oh! 
curTIS. (distractedly—jumping to his feet and staring at 
her bewilderedly) Martha! You don’t mean to tell me you 
weren't! 





MARTHA. (in a crushed voice) I was wishing you'd finally 
decide not to go 





cuRTIS. (betraying exasperation) But you must realize 
that’s impossible. Martha, are you sure you’ve clearly under- 
stood what I’ve told you? You can go with me, do you hear? 
Everything is arranged. And I’ve had to fight so hard—I was 
running the risk of losing my own chance by my insistence that 
I couldn’t go without you. 

MARTHA. (weakly and helplessly) JI understand all that, 
Curt. 

cuRTIS. (indignantly) And yet you hesitate! Why, this 
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is the greatest thing of its kind ever attempted! There are un- 
precedented possibilities! A whole new world of knowledge 
may be opened up, the very origin of Man himself! And you 
will be the only woman 

MARTHA. I realize all that, Curt. 

curTiIs. You can’t—and hesitate! And then—think, Mar- 
tha !—it will mean that you and I won’t have to be separated. 
We can go on living the old, free life together. 

MARTHA. (growing calm now) You are forgetting—what I 
told you, Curt. You must face the fact. I can’t go. 

curtis. (overwhelmed by the finality of her tone—after a 
pause) How long have you known this? 

MARTHA—Two months, about. 

curTIs. But why didn’t you tell me before? 

MARTHA. I was afraid you wouldn’t understand—and you 
haven’t, Curt. But why didn’t you tell me before what you 
were planning? 

curtis. (eagerly) You mean—then you would have been 
glad to go—before this had happened? 

MARTHA. I would have accepted it. 

curtis. (despairingly) Martha, how could you ever have 
allowed this to happen? Oh, I suppose I’m talking foolishness. 
It wasn’t your seeking, I know. 

MARTHA. Yes, it was, Curt. 

curtis. (indignantly) Martha! (Then in a hurt tone) 
You have broken the promise we made when they died. We 
were to keep their memories inviolate. They were to be always 
—our only children. 

MARTHA. (gently) They forgive me, Curt. And you'll for- 
give me, too, when you see him—and love him. 

curtis. Him? 

MARTHA. I know it will be a boy. 

curtis. (sinking down on the couch beside her—dully) 
Martha! You have blown my world to bits. 

MARTHA. (taking one of his hands in hers—gently) You 
must make allowances for me, Curt, and forgive me. I am 
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getting old. No, it’s the truth. I’ve reached the turning point. 
Will you listen to my side of it, Curt, and try to see it—with 
sympathy—with true understanding— (With a trace of bit- 
terness )—forgetting your work for the moment? 

CURTIS. (miserably) That’s unfair, Martha. I think of it 
as our work—and I have always believed you did, too. 

MARTHA. (quickly) I did, Curt! Ido! All in the past is 
eur work. It’s my greatest pride to think so. But, Curt, I’ll 
have to confess frankly—during the past two years I’ve felt 
myself feeling as if I wasn’t complete—with that alone. 

curtis. Martha! (Bitterly) And all the time I believed 
that more and more it was becoming the aim of your life, too. 

MARTHA. (with a sad smile) I’m glad of that, dear. I tried 
my best to conceal it from you. It would have been so unfair 
to let you guess while we were still in harness. But oh, how I 
kept looking forward to the time when we would come back— 
and rest—in our own home! You know, you said that was your 
plan—to stay here and write your books—and I was hoping 

cuRTIs. (with a gesture of aversion) I loathe this book- 
writing. It isn’t my part, I realize now. But when I made the 
plans you speak of, how could I know that then? 

MARTHA. (decisively) You've got to go. I won't try to stop 
you. I'll help all in my power—as I’ve always done. Only— 
I can’t go with you any more. And you must help me—to do 
my work—by understanding it. (He is silent, frowning, his 
face agitated, preoccupied. She goes on intensely) Oh, Curt, 
I wish I could tell you what I feel, make you feel with me the 
longing for a child. If you had just the tiniest bit of feminine 
in you—! (Forcing a smile) But you're so utterly masculine, 
dear! That’s what has made me love you, I suppose—so I’ve 
no right to complain of it. (Intensely) I don’t. I wouldn’t 
have you changed one bit! I love you! And I love the things 
you love—your work—because it’s a part of you. And that’s 
what I want you to do—to reciprocate—to love the creator in 
me—to desire that I, too, should complete myself with the thing 
nearest my heart! 
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cuRTIS. (intensely preoccupied with his own struggle— 
vaguely) But I thought 

MaRTHA. I know; but, after all, your work is yours, not 
mine. I have been only a helper, a good comrade, too, I hope, 
but—somehow—outside of it all. Do you remember two years 
ago when we were camped in Yunnan, among the aboriginal 
tribes? It was one night there when we were lying out in our 
sleeping-bags up in the mountains along the Tibetan frontier. 
I couldn’t sleep. Suddenly I felt oh, so tired—utterly alone— 
out of harmony with you—with the earth under me. I became 
horribly despondent—like an outcast who suddenly realizes the 
whole world is alien. And all the wandering about the world, 
and all the romance and excitement I’d enjoyed in it, appeared 
an aimless, futile business, chasing around in a circle in an ef- 
fort to avoid touching reality. Forgive me, Curt. I meant my- 
self, not you, of course. Oh, it was horrible, I tell you, to feel 
that way. I tried to laugh at myself, to fight it off, but it stayed 
and grew worse. It seemed as if I were the only creature alive 
—who was not alive. And all at once the picture came of a 
tribeswoman who stood looking at us in a little mountain village 
as we rode by. She was nursing her child. Her eyes were so 
curiously sure of herself. She was horribly ugly, poor woman, 
and yet—as the picture came back to me—I appeared to myself 
the ugly one while she was beautiful. And I thought of our 
children who had died—and such a longing for another child 
came to me that I began sobbing. You were asleep. You didn’t 
hear. (She pauses—then proceeds slowly) And when we came 
back here—to have a home at last, I was so happy because I 
saw my chance of fulfillment—before it was too late. (In a 
gentle, pleading voice) Now can you understand, dear? (She 
puts her hand on his arm). 

curRTIs. (starting as if awaking from a sleep) Understand? 
No, I can’t understand, Martha. 

MARTHA. (in a gasp of unbearable hurt) Curt! I don’t 
believe you heard a word I was saying. 

curRTIs. (bursting forth as if releasing all the pent-up struggle 
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that has been gathering within him) No, I can’t understand. I 
can’t! It seems like treachery to me. 

MARTHA. Curt! 

curtis. I’ve depended on you. This is the crucial point— 
the biggest thing of my life—and you desert me! 

MARTHA. (resentment gathering in her eyes) If you'd 
listened to me—if you’d even tried to feel 

curtis. I feel that you’re deliberately ruining my highest 
hope. How can I go on without you? I’ve been trying to imag- 
ine myself alone. I can’t! Even with my work—who can I get 
to take your place? Oh, Martha, why do you have to bring this 
new element into our lives at this late day? Haven’t we been 
sufficient, you and I together? Isn’t that a more difficult, beau- 
tiful happiness to achieve than—children? Everyone has chil- 
dren. Don’t I love you as much as any man could love a woman? 
Isn’t that enough for you? Doesn’t it mean anything to you 
that I need you so terribly—for myself, for my work—for 
everything that is best and worthiest in me? Can you expect 
me to be glad when you propose to introduce a stranger who 
will steal away your love, your interest—who will separate us 
and deprive me of you! No, no, I can’t! It’s asking the 
impossible. I’m only human. 

MARTHA. If you were human you'd think of my life as well 





as yours. 
curtis. I do! It’s our life I am fighting for, not mine— 
our life that you want to destroy. 

MARTHA. Our life seems to mean your life to you, Curt— 
and only your life. I have devoted fifteen years to that. Now 
I must fight for my own. 

CURTIS. (aghast) You talk as if we were enemies, Martha! 
(Striding forward and seizing her in his arms) No, you don’t 
mean it! I love you so, Martha! You’ve made yourself part 
of my life, my work—I need you so! I can’t share you with 
anyone! I won't! Martha, my own! Say that you won’t, 
dear? (He kisses her passionately again and again). 

MARTHA. (all her love and tenderness aroused by his kisses 
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and passionate sincerity—weakening) Curt! Curt! (Pitiably) 
It won’t separate us, dear. Can’t you see he will be a link be- 
tween us—even when we’re away from each other—that he 
will bring us together all the closer? 

curTis. But I can’t be away from you! 

MARTHA. (miserably) Oh, Curt, why won’t you look the 
fact in the face—and learn to accept it with joy? Why can’t 
you for my sake? I would do that for you. 

curtis. (breaking away from her—passionately) You will 
not do what I have implored you—for me! And I am looking 
the fact in the face—the fact that there must be no fact! 
(Avoiding her eyes—as if defying his own finer feelings) There 
are doctors who 

MARTHA. (shrinking back from him) Curt! You propose 
that—to me! (With overwhelming sorrow) Oh, Curt! When 
I feel him—his life within me—like a budding of my deepest 
soul—you say what you have just said! (Grief-stricken) Oh, 
you never, never, never will understand! 

curTIs. (shamefacedly) Martha, I— (Distractedly) I 
don’t know what I’m saying! This whole situation is so un- 
bearable! Why does it have to happen now? 

MARTHA. (gently) It must be now—or not at all—at my 
age, dear. (Then after a pause—staring at him frightenedly— 
sadly) You've changed, Curt. I remember it used to be your 
happiness to sacrifice yourself for me. 

curtis. I had no work then—no purpose beyond myself. To 
sacrifice oneself is easy. But when your only meaning becomes 
as a searcher for knowledge—you can’t sacrifice that, Martha. 
You must sacrifice everything for that or lose all sincerity. 

MARTHA. I wonder where your work leaves off and you begin. 
Hasn’t your work become you? 

curtis. Yes and no. (helplessly) You can’t understand, 
Martha! ... 

MARTHA. Nor you. 

cuRTIs. (with a trace of bitter irony) And you and your 
work? Aren’t they one and the same? 
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MARTHA. So you think mine is selfish, too? (After a pause— 
sadly) I can’t blame you, Curt. It’s all my fault. I’ve spoiled 
you by giving up my life so completely to yours. You've for- 
gotten I have one. Oh, I don’t mean that I was a martyr. I 
know that in you alone lay my happiness in those years—after 
the children died. But we are no longer what we were then. 
We must, both of us, relearn to love and respect—what we have 
become. 

curtis. (violently) Nonsense! You talk as if love were an 
intellectual process— (Taking her into his arms—passionately ) 
I love you You are me and I am you! What use is all 
this vivisecting? (He kisses her fiercely. They look into each 
other’s eyes for a second—then instinctively fall back from one 
another ). 

MARTHA. (in a whisper) Yes, you love me. But who am I? 





You don’t know. 
curtis. (frightfully) Martha! Stop! This is terrible! 
(They continue to be held by each other’s fearfully questioning 
eyes). 
(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT THREE 


Scene. Same as Act Two. 

As the curtain rises, JAYSON is discovered sitting in an arm- 
chair by the fireplace, in which a log fire is burning fitfully. 
He is staring into the flames, a strained, expectant expression 
on his face. It is about three o'clock in the morning. There ts 
no light but that furnished by the fire which fills the room with 
shifting shadows. The door in the rear is opened and RICHARD 
appears, his face harried by the stress of unusual emotion. 
Through the open doorway, a low, muffled moan of anguish 
sounds from the upper part of the house. JAYsoN and RICHARD 
both shudder. The latter closes the door behind him quickly as 
if anxious to shut out the noise. 

gayson. (looking up anziously) Well? 

RICHARD. (involuntarily straightening up as if about to salute 
and report to a superior officer) No change, sir. (Then, as if 
remembering himself, comes to the fireplace and slumps down 
in a chair—agitatedly) God, Dad, I can’t stand her moaning 
and screaming! It’s got my nerves shot to pieces. I thought 
I was hardened. I’ve heard them out in No Man’s Land—dying 
by inches—when you couldn’t get to them or help—but this is 
worse—a million times! After all, that was war—and they were 





men 

gayson. Martha is having an exceptionally hard ordeal. 

RICHARD. Since three o’clock this morning—yesterday morn- 
ing, I should say. It’s a wonder she isn’t dead. 

JAYSON. (after a pause) Where is Curt? 

RICHARD. (harshly) Still out in the garden, walking around 
like a lunatic. 

gayson. Why didn’t you make him come in? 

RICHARD. Make him! It’s easy to say. He’s in a queer 

221 
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state, Dad, I can tell you! There’s something torturing him 
besides her pain 

JAYSON. (after a pause) Yes, there’s a lot in all this we 
don’t know about. 

RICHARD. I suppose the reason he’s so down on the family 
is because we’ve rather cut her since that tea affair. 

gayson. He shouldn’t blame us. She acted abominably and 
has certainly caused enough talk since then—always about with 








Bigelow 

RICHARD. (with a sardonic laugh) And yet he keeps asking 
everyone to send for Bigelow—says he wants to talk to him— 
not us. We can’t understand! (He laughs bitterly). 

gayson. I’m afraid Curt knows we understand too much. 
(Agitatedly) But why does he want Bigelow, in God’s name? 
In his present state—with the suspicions he must have—there’s 
liable to be a frightful scene. 

RICHARD. Don’t be afraid of a scene. (With pitying scorn) 
The hell of it is he seems to regard Bigelow as his best friend. 
Damned if I can make it out. 

gayson. I gave orders that they were always to tell Curt 
Bigelow was out of town and couldn’t be reached. (With a 
sigh) What a frightful situation for all of us! (After a pause) 
It may sound cruel of me—but—TI can’t help wishing for all our 
sakes that this child will never 

RICHARD. Yes, Dad, I know what you're thinking. It would 
be the best thing for it, too—although I hate myself for saying 
it. (There is a pause. Then the door in rear is opened and 
LILY appears. She is pale and agitated. Leaving the door open 
behind her she comes forward and flings herself on the lounge). 

JAYSON. (anziously) Well? 

LILY. (irritably, getting up and switching on the lights) 
Isn’t everything gloomy enough? (Sits down) I couldn’t bear 
it upstairs one second longer. Esther and Emily are coming 
down, too. It’s too much for them—and they’ve had personal 
experience. (Trying to mask her agitation by a pretense at 
fippancy) I hereby become a life-member of the birth-control 
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league. Let’s let humanity cease—if God can’t manage its con- 
tinuance any better than that! 

RICHARD. (seriously) Second the motion. © 

JAYSON. (peevishly) You're young idiots. Keep your blas- 
phemous nonsense to yourself, Lily! 

LILY. (jumping up and stamping her foot—hysterically) 
I can’t stand it. Take me home, Dick, won’t you? We're doing 
no good waiting here. I’ll have a fit—or something—if I stay. 

RICHARD. (glad of the excuse to go himself—briskly) That’s 
how I feel. I'll drive you home. Come along. (xstTHER and 
EMILY enter, followed by JoHN). 

LILY. (eacitedly) Ill never marry or have a child! Never, 
never! I’ll go into Mark’s office tomorrow and make myself 
independent of marriage. 

EsTHER. Sssh! Lily! Don’t you know you're shouting? 
And what silly talk! 

uity. I'll show you whether it’s silly! Ill 

RICHARD. (impatiently) Are you coming or not? 

LILY. (quickly) Yes—wait—here I am. (She pushes past 
the others and follows ricHaRD out rear. ESTHER and EMILY sit 
on couch—JouHN on chair, right rear). 

ESTHER. (with a sigh) I thought I went through something 
when mine were born—but this is too awful. 

EMILY. And, according to John, Curt actually says he hates 
it! Isn’t that terrible? (After a pause—meaningly) It’s al- 
most as if her suffering was a punishment, don’t you think? 

ESTHER. If it is, she’s being punished enough, Heaven knows. 
It can’t go on this way much longer or something dreadful will 





happen. 
EMILY. Do you think the baby 
ESTHER. I don’t know. I shouldn’t say it but perhaps it 
would be better if 
EMiILy. That’s what I think. 
ESTHER. Oh, I wish I didn’t have such evil suspicions—but 
the way Curt goes on—how can you help feeling there’s some- 
thing wrong? 
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JAYSON. (suddenly) How dis Curt? 

EMILY. John just came in from the garden. (Turning around 
to where JouN is dozing in his chair—sharply) John! Well 
I never! If he isn’t falling asleep! John! (He jerks up his 
head and stares at her, blinking stupidly. She continues ir- 
ritably) A nice time to pick out for a nap, I must say. 

JoHN. (surlily) Don’t forget I have to be at the bank in 
the morning. 

JAYSON. (testily) I have to be at the bank, too—and you 
don’t notice me sleeping. Tell me about Curt. You just left 
him, didn’t you? 

JOHN. (irritably) Yes, and I’ve been walking around that 
damned garden half the night watching over him. Isn’t that 
enough to wear anyone out? I can feel I’ve got a terrible cold 





coming on 

ESTHER. (impatiently) For goodness’ sake, don’t you start 
to pity yourself! 

JOHN. (indignantly) I’m not. I think I’ve showed my 
willingness to do everything I could. If Curt was only the 
least bit grateful! He isn’t. He hates us all and wishes we 
were out of his home. I would have left long ago if I didn’t 
want to do my part in saving the family from disgrace. 

JAYSON. (impatiently) Has he quieted down, that’s what 
I want to know? 

JoHN. (harshly) Not the least bit. He’s out of his head— 
and I’d be out of mine if a child was being born to my wife 
that 

JAYSON. (angrily) Keep that to yourself! Remember you 





have no proof. (Morosely) Think all you want—but don’t 
talk. 

EMILY. (pettishly) The whole town knows it, anyway; I’m 
sure they must. 

gayson. There’s only been gossip—no real scandal. Let’s do 
our united best to keep it at that. (After a pause) Where’s 
Aunt Elizabeth? We'll have to keep an eye on her, too, or 
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she’s quite liable to blurt out the whole business before all 
comers. 

ESTHER. You needn't be afraid. She’s forgotten all about 
the scandalous part. No word of it has come to her out in the 
country and she hasn’t set foot in town since that unfortunate 
tea, remember. And at present she’s so busy wishing the child 
will be a boy, that she hasn’t a thought for another thing. (The 
door in the rear is opened and MARK SHEFFIELD enters. He 
comes up to the fire to warm himself. The others watch him 
in silence for a moment). 

JAYSON. (impatiently) Well, Mark? Where’s Curt? 

SHEFFIELD. (frowning) Inside. I think he’ll be with us in 
a minute. (With a scornful smile) Just now he’s phoning to 
Bigelow. (The others gasp). 

JAYSON. (furiously) For God’s sake, couldn’t you stop him? 

SHEFFIELD. Not without a scene. Your Aunt persuaded him 
to come into the house—and he rushed for the phone. I think 
he guessed we had been lying to him 

JAYSON. (after a pause) Then he—Bigelow—will be here 





soon? 

SHEFFIELD. (dryly) It depends on his sense of decency. As 
he seems lacking in that quality, I’ve no doubt he’ll come. 

JOHN. (rising to his feet—pompously) Then I, for one, 
will go. Come, Emily. Since Curt seems bound to disgrace 
everyone concerned, I want it thoroughly understood that we 
wash our hands of the whole disgraceful affair. 

EMILY. (snappishly) Go if you want to! I won’t! (Then 
with a sacrificing air) I think it is our duty to stay. 

JAYSON. (exasperated) Sit down. Wash your hands in- 
deed! Aren’t you as much concerned as any of us? 

SHEFFIELD. (sharply) Sshh! I think I hear Curt now. 
(soHN sits down abruptly. All stiffen into stony attitudes. 
The door is opened and curtis enters. He is incredibly drawn 
and haggard, a tortured, bewildered expression in his eyes. His 
hair is dishevelled, his boots caked with mud. He stands at the 
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door staring from one to the other of his family with a wild, 

contemptuous scorn and mutters). 

curtis. Liars! Well, he’s coming now. (Then bewilderedly) 
Why didn’t you want him to come, eh? He’s my oldest friend. 
I’ve got to talk to someone—and I can’t to you. (Wildly) 
What do you want here, anyway? Why don’t you go? (4 
scream of MARTHA’s is heard through the doorway. curt shud- 
ders violently, slams the door to with a crash, putting his shoul- 
ders against it as if to bar out the sound inexorably—in anguish) 
God, why must she go through such agony? Why? Why? 
(He goes to the fireplace as Mark makes way for him, flings 
himself exhaustedly on a chair, his shoulders bowed, his face 
hidden in his hands. The others stare at him pityingly. There 
is along silence. Then the two women whisper together, get up 
and tiptoe out of the room, motioning for the others to follow 
them. JOHN does so. SHEFFIELD starts to go, then notices the 
preoccupied Jayson who is staring moodily into the fire). 

SHEFFIELD. Sstt! (As sayson looks up—in a whisper) Let’s 
go out and leave him alone. Perhaps he’ll sleep. 

JAYSON. (starting to follow sHEFFIELD, hesitates and puts a 
hand on his son’s shoulder) Curt. Remember I’m your father. 
Can’t you confide in me? I'll do anything to help. 

curTIs. (harshly) No, Dad. Leave me alone. 

_JAYSON. (piqued) As you wish. (He starts to go). 
curtis. And send Big in to me as soon as he comes. 
JAYSON. (stops, appears about to object—then remarks 

coldly) Very well—if you insist. (He switches off the lights. 

He hesitates at the door uncertainly, then opens it and goes 

out. There is a pause. Then curtis lifts his head and peers 

about the room. Seeing he is alone he springs to his feet and 
begins to pace back and forth, his teeth clenched, his features 
working conoulsively. Then, as if attracted by an irresistible 
impulse, he goes to the closed door and puts his ear to the crack. 

He evidently hears his wife’s moans for he starts away—in 

agony ). 

curtis. Oh, Martha, Martha! Martha, darling! (He flings 
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himself in the chair by the fireplace—hides his face in his hands 
and sobs bitterly. There is a ring from somewhere in the house. 
Soon after there is a knock at the door. curtis doesn’t hear at 
first but when it is repeated he mutters huskily) Come in. 
(BIGELow enters. curtis looks up at him) Close that door, 
Big, for God’s sake! 

BIGELOW. (does so—then taking off his overcoat, hat, and 
throwing them on the lounge comes quickly over to curtis) I got 
over as soon as I could. (As he sees curtis’ face he starts and 
says sympathetically) By Jove, old man, you look as though 
you'd been through hell! 

curtis. (grimly) I have. I am. 

BIGELOW. (slapping his back) Buck up! (Then anziously) 
How’s Martha? 

curtis. She’s in hell, too—— 

BIGELOW. (attempting consolation) You're surely not 
worrying, are you? Martha is so strong and healthy there’s 
no doubt of her pulling through in fine shape. 

curtis. She should never have attempted this. (After a 
pause) I’ve a grudge against you, Big. It was you bringing 
your children over here that first planted this in her mind. 

BIGELOW. (after a pause) I’ve guessed you thought that. 
That’s why you haven’t noticed me—or them—over here so 
much lately. Jl confess that I felt you— (Angrily) And 
the infernal gossip—I’ll admit I thought that you—oh, damn 
this rotten town, anyway! 

cuRTIs. (impatiently) Oh, for God’s sake! (Bitterly) I 
didn’t want you here to discuss Bridgetown gossip. 

BIGELOW. I know, old man, forgive me. (In spite of the 
closed door one of MarTHA’s agonized moans is heard. They 
both shudder). 

cuRTIS. (in a dead, monotonous tone) She has been moan- 
ing like that hour after hour. I’ll have those sounds in my ears 
until the day I die. 

BIGELOW. (trying to distract him) Deuce take it, Curt, 
I never thought you’d turn morbid. 
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curtis. (darkly) Ive changed, Big—I hardly know myself 
any more. 

BIGELow. Once you're back on the job again, you'll be all 
right. You’re still determined to go on this expedition, aren’t 
you? 

curtis. Yes. I was supposed to join them this week in 
New York but I’ve arranged to catch up with them in China— 
as soon as it’s possible for us to go. 

BIGELOw. Us? 

curTIs. (angrily aggressive) Yes, certainly! Why not? 
Martha ought to be able to travel in a month or so. 

BIGELow. Yes, but—do you think it would be safe to take 
the child? 

curtis. (with a bitter laugh) Yes—I was forgetting the 
child, wasn’t I? (Viciously) But perhaps— (Then catching 
himself with a groan) Oh, damn all children, Big! 

BIGELOW. (astonished) Curt! 

cuRTIS. (in anguish) I can’t help it—I’ve fought against 
it. But it’s there—deep down in me—and I can’t drive it out. 
I can’t! 

BIGELOW. (bewildered) What, Curt? 

curtis. Hatred! Yes, hatred! What’s the use of denying 
it? I must tell someone and you're the only one who might 
understand. (With a wild laugh) For you—hated your wife, 
didn’t you? 

BIGELOW. (stunned) Good God, you don’t mean you hate— 
Martha? 

CURTIS. (raging) Hate Martha? How dare you, you fool! 
I love Martha—love her with every miserable drop of blood in 
me—with all my life—all my soul! She is my whole world— 
everything! Hate Martha! God, man, have you gone crazy to 
say such amad thing? (Savagely) No. I hate it. It! 

BIGELOW. (shocked) Curt! Don’t you know you can’t talk 
like that—now—when 

curtis. (harshly) It has made us both suffer torments— 
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not only now—every day, every hour, for months and months. 
Why shouldn’t I hate it, eh? 

BIGELOW. (staring at his friend’s wild, distorted face with 
growing horror) Curt! Can’t you realize how horrible 

curtis. Yes, it’s horrible. I’ve told myself that a million 
times. (With emphasis) But it’s true! 

BIGELOW. (severely) Shut up! What would Martha feel if 
she heard you going on this way? Why—it would kill her! 

CURTIS. (with a sobbing groan) Oh, I know, I know! 
(After a pause) She read it in my eyes. Yes, it’s horrible, 
but when I saw her there suffering so frightfully—I couldn’t 
keep it out of my eyes. I tried to force it back—for her sake 
—but I couldn’t. I was holding her hands and her eyes searched 





mine with such a longing question in them—and she read only 
my hatred there, not my love for her. And she screamed and 
seemed to try to push me away. I wanted to kneel down and 
pray for forgiveness—to tell her it was only my love for her 
—that I couldn’t help it. And then the doctors told me to leave 
(He sobs). 


BIGELOW. (greatly moved) This is only your damned imagi- | 





—and now the door is locked against me 


nation. They put you out because you were in their way, that’s 
all. And as for Martha, she was probably suffering so much 





curtis. No. She read it in my eyes. I saw that look in 
hers—of horror—horror of me! 

BIGELOW. (gruffly) You’re raving, damn it! 

cuRTIS. (unheeding) It came home to her then—the un- | 
deniable truth. (With a groan) Isn’t it fiendish that I should 
be the one to add to her torture—in spite of myself—in spite 
of all my will to conceal it! She’ll never forgive me, never! 
And how can I forgive myself? 

BIGELOW. (distractedly) For God’s sake, don’t think about 
it! It’s ridiculous! 

CURTIS. (growing more calm—in a tone of obsession) She’s 
guessed it ever since that day when we quarreled—her birth- 
day. Oh, you can have no idea of the misery there has been in 
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our lives since then. You haven’t seen or guessed the reason. 
No one has. It’s been—the thought of it. 

BIGELOW. Curt! 

curTIS. (unheeding) For years we two were sufficient, each 
to each. There was no room for a third. And it was a fine, 
free life we had made. 

BIGELOW. But that life was your life, Curt 

curtis. (vehemently) No, it was her life, too—her work 
as well as mine. She had made the life, our life—the work, 
our work. Had she the right to repudiate what she’d built 
because she suddenly has a fancy for a home, children, a miser- 





able ease? 

BIGELow. Curt! 

curtis. Oh, I tried to become reconciled. I tried my damned- 
est. But I couldn’t. I grew to dread the idea of this intruder. 
She saw this. I denied it—but she knew. There was something 
in each of us the other grew to hate. And still we loved as 
never before, perhaps, for we grew to pity each other’s helpless- 
ness. 

BIGELow. Curt! Are you sure you ought to tell anyone this? 

cuRTIS. (waving his remark aside) One day a thought sud- 
denly struck me—a horrible but fascinating possibility that had 
never occurred to me before. (With feverish intensity) Can 
you guess what it was? 

BigeELow. No. And I think you’ve done enough morbid rav- 
ing, if you ask me. 

curtis. The thought came to me that if a certain thing hap- 
pened, Martha could still go with me. And I knew, if it did 
happen, that she’d want to go, that she’d fling herself into the 
spirit of our work to forget, that she’d be mine more than ever. 

BIGELOW. (afraid to believe the obvious answer) Curt! 

curtis. Yes. My thought was that the child might be born 
dead. 

BIGELOW. (repelled—sternly) Damn it, man, do you know 
what you're saying? (Relentingly) No, Curt, old boy, do stop 
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talking. If you don’t I’ll send for a doctor, damned if I won’t. 
That talk belongs in an asylum. God, man, can’t you realize 
this is your child—yours as well as hers? 

curtis. I’ve tried. I can’t. There is some force in me—— 

BIGELOW. (coldly) Do you realize how contemptible this 
confession makes you out? (Angrily) Why, if you had one 
trace of human kindness in you—one bit of unselfish love for 
your wife—one particle of pity for her suffering 

CURTIS. (anguished) I have—all the love and pity in the 
world for her! That’s why I can’t help hating—the cause of 
her suffering. 

BIGELOW. Have you never thought that you might repay 
Martha for giving up all her life to you by devoting the rest 
of yours to her? 

curtis. (bitterly) She can be happy without me. She'll 
have this child—to take my place. (Intensely) You think I 
wouldn’t give up my work for her? But I would! I'll stay 
here—do anything she wishes—if only we can make a new be- 
ginning again—together—alone! 

BIGELOW. (agitated) Curt, for God’s sake, don’t return to 





that! Why, good God, man—even now—don’t you realize what 
may be happening? And you can talk as if you were wish- 





ing | 
curtis. (fiercely) I can’t help but wish it! 

BIGELOW. (distractedly) For the love of God, if you have 
such thoughts, keep them to yourself. (The door in the rear 
is opened and Jayson enters, pale and unnerved. A_ suc- 
cession of quick, piercing shrieks is heard before he can close 
the door behind him. Shuddering) My God! My God! 
(With a fierce cry) Will—this—never—end ! 

Jayson. (tremblingly) Sh-h-h, they say this is the crisis. 
(Puts his arm around curtis) Bear up, my boy, it’ll soon be 
over now. (He sits down in the chair siaztow has vacated, 
pointedly ignoring the latter. The door is opened again and 
EMILY, ESTHER, JOHN and SHEFFIELD file in quickly as if escap- 
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ing from the cries of the woman upstairs. They are all greatly 
agitated. cuRTIS groans, pressing his clenched fists against his 
ears. The two women sit on the lounge. Mark comes forward 
and stands by JAYSON’s chair, JoHN sits by the door as before. 
BIGELOW retreats behind curtis’ chair, aware of their hostility. 
There is a long pause). 

ESTHER. (suddenly) She’s stopped— (They all listen). 

gayson. (huskily) Thank God, it’s over at last. (The door 
is opened and mrs. Davipson enters. The old lady is radiant, 
weeping tears of joy). 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (calls out exultantly between sobs) A son, 
Curt—a son. (With rapt fervor—falling on her knees) Let 
us all give thanks to God! 

curtis. (in a horrible cry of rage and anguish) No! No! 
(They all cry out in fright and amazement: “Curt!” The door 
is opened and the NURSE appears). 

Nurse. (looking at curtis in a low voice) Mr. Jayson, your 
wife is asking for you. 

BIGELOW. (promptly slapping curtis on the back) There! 
What did I tell you? Run, you chump! 

cuRTIS. (with a gasp of joy) Martha! (He rushes out after 
the NURSE). 

BIGELOW. (comes forward to get his hat and coat from the 
sofa—coldly) Pardon me, please. (They shrink away from 
him). 

EMILY. (as he goes to the door—cuttingly) Some people 
seem to have no sense of decency! 

BIGELOW. (stung, stops at the door and looks from one to 
the other of them—bitingly) No, I quite agree with you. (He 
goes out, shutting the door. They all gasp angrily). 

JOHN. Scoundrel! 

JAYSON. (testily—going to mrs. D., who is still on her knees 
praying) Do get up, Aunt Elizabeth! How ridiculous! What 
a scene if anyone should see you like that. (He raises her to 
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her feet and leads her to a chair by the fire. She obeys un- 
resistingly, seemingly unaware of what she is doing). 
ESTHER. (unable to restrain her jealousy) So it’s a boy. 
EMILY. Did you hear Curt—how he yelled out “No’’? It’s 
plain as the nose on your face he didn’t want 
ESTHER. How awful! 





JOHN. Well, can you blame him? 
EmiILy. And the awful cheek of that Bigelow person—coming 
here 





ESTHER. They appeared as friendly as ever when we came in. 

JOHN. (scornfully) Curt is a blind simpleton—and that 
man is a dyed-in-the-wool scoundrel. 

Jayson. (frightenedly) Shhh! Suppose we were overheard! 

EMILY. When Curt leaves we can put her in her proper place. 
I’ll soon let her know she hasn’t fooled me, for one. (While 
she is speaking mrs. D. has gotten up and is going silently toward 
the door). 

JAYSON. (testily) Aunt Elizabeth, where are you going? 

MRS. D. (tenderly) I must see him again, the dear! (She 
goes out). 

ESTHER. (devoured by curiosity—hesitatingly) I think I— 





come on, Emily. Let’s go up and see 

EMILY. Not I! I never want to lay eyes on it. 

JoHN. Nor I. 

ESTHER. I was only thinking—everyone will think it funny 
if we don’t. 

Jayson. (hastily) Yes, yes. We must keep up appearances. 
(Getting to his feet) Yes, I think we had better all go up— 
make some sort of inquiry about Martha, you know. It’s ex- 
pected of us and 





(They are all standing, hesitating, when 
the door in the rear is opened and the NURSE appears, support- 
ing curtis. The latter is like a corpse. His face is petrified 
with grief, his body seems limp and half-paralyzed). 

NuRSE. (her eyes flashing, indignantly) It’s a wonder some 
of you wouldn’t come up—here, help me! Take him, can’t you? 
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I’ve got to run back! (sayson and sHEFFIELD spring forward 
and lead curtis to a chair by the fire). 

sAYSON. (anxiously) Curt! Curt, my boy! What is it, son? 

EMILY. (catching the NuRsE as she tries to go) Nurse! 
What is the matter? 

NuRsE. (slowly) His wife is dead. (They are all still, 
stunned) She lived just long enough to recognize him. 

EmMILy. And—the baby? 

NURSE. (with a professional air) Oh, it’s a fine, healthy 
baby—eleven pounds—that’s what made it so difficult. (She 
goes. The others all stand in silence). 

ESTHER. (suddenly sinking on the couch and bursting into 
tears) Oh, I’m so sorry I said—or thought—anything wrong 
about her. Forgive me, Martha! 

SHEFFIELD. (honestly moved but unable to resist this oppor- 
tunity for Latin—solemnly) De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

gayson. (who has been giving all his attention to his son) 
Curt! Curt! 

EMILY. Hadn’t the doctor better 

gayson. Shhh! He begins to recognize me. Curt! 

curtis. (looking around him bewilderedly) Yes. (Sud- 
denly remembrance comes and a spasm of intolerable pain con- 
tracts his features. He presses his hands to the side of his 
head and groans brokenly) Martha! (He appeals wildly to 
the others) Her eyes—she knew me—she smiled—she whis- 
pered—forgive me, Curt,—forgive her—when it was I who 
should have said forgive me—but before I could—she (He 
falters brokenly). 

EMILY. (looking from one to the other meaningly as if this 
justified all their suspicions) Oh! 

curTIs. (a sudden triumph in his voice) But she loved me 
again—only me—I saw it in her eyes! She had forgotten—t. 
(Raging) It has murdered her! (Springing to his feet) I. 
hate it—I will never see it—never—never—I take my oath! 
(As his father takes his arm—shaking him off) Let me go! 
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I am going back to her! (He strides out of the door in a 
frenzy of grief and rage. They all stand transfixed, looking at 
each other bewilderedly). 

EMILY. (putting all her venomous gratification into one 
word) Well! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT FOUR 


Scene. Same as Act One. It is afternoon of a fine day three 
days later. Motors are heard coming up the drive in front of 
the house. There is the muffled sound of voices. The main is 
seen going along the hall to the front door. Then the family 
enter from the rear. First come Jayson and ESTHER with MRS. 
DAVIDSON—then LILY, DICK and SHEFFIELD—then JOHN and his 
wife. All are dressed in mourning. The only one who betrays 
any signs of sincere grief is Mrs. pavipson. The others all have 
a strained look, irritated, worried, or merely gloomy. They 
seem to be thinking “The worst is yet to come.” 


gayson. (leading mrs. D., who is weeping softly, to the chair 
at left of table—fretfully) Please do sit down, Aunt. (She 
does so mechanically) And do stop crying. (He sits down in 
front of table. estHER goes to couch where she is joined by 
EMILY. MARK goes over and stands in back of them. pick and 
JOHN sit at rear of table. ity comes down front and walks 
about nervously. She seems in a particularly fretful, upset 
mood ). 

tity. (trying to conceal her feelings under a forced flip- 
pancy) What ridiculous things funerals are, anyway! That 
stupid minister—whining away through his nose! Why does 
the Lord show such a partiality for men with adenoids, I 
wonder! 

gayson. (testily) Sshhh! Have you no respect for any- 
thing? 

tity. (resentfully) If I had, I’d have lost it when I saw 
all of you pulling such long faces in the church where you 
knew you were under observation. Pah! Such hypocrisy! And 
then, to cap it all, Emily has to force out a few crocodile tears 
at the grave! 

236 
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EMILY. (indignantly) When I saw Curt—that’s why I cried 
—not for her! 

gayson. What a scene Curt made! I actually believe he 
wanted to throw himself into the grave! 

pick. You believe he wanted to! Why, it was all Mark and 
I could do to hold him, wasn’t it, Mark? (sHerrieLp nods). 

Jayson. I never expected he’d turn violent like that. He's 
seemed calm enough the past three days. 

ytity. Calm! Yes, just like a corpse is calm! 

JAYSON. (distractedly) And now this perfectly mad idea 
of going away today to join that infernal expedition—leaving 
that child on our hands—the child he has never even looked at! 
Why, it’s too monstrously flagrant! He’s deliberately flaunting 
this scandal in everyone’s face! 

JOHN. (firmly) He must be brought to time. 

SHEFFIELD. Yes, we must talk to him—dquite openly, if we’re 
forced to. After all, I guess he realizes the situation more 
keenly than any of us. 

LILY. (who has wandered to window on right) You mean 
you think he believes— Well, I don’t. And you had better be 
careful not to let him guess what you think. (Pointing outside) 
There’s my proof. There he is walking about with Bigelow. 
Can you imagine Curt doing that—if he thought for a mo- 
ment 

pick. Oh, I guess Curt isn’t all fool. He knows that’s the 
very best way to keep people from suspecting. 

ESTHER. (indignantly) But wouldn’t you think that Bige- 
low person— It’s disgusting, his sticking to Curt like this. 





SHEFFIELD. Well, for one, I’m becoming quite resigned to 
Bigelow’s presence. In the first place, he seems to be the only 
one who can bring Curt to reason. Then again, I feel that it is 
to Bigelow’s own interest to convince Curt that he mustn’t pro- 
voke an open scandal by running away without acknowledging 
this child. 

tity. (suddenly bursting forth hysterically) Oh, I hate you, 
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all of you! I loathe your suspicions—and I loathe myself be- 
cause I’m beginning to be poisoned by them, too. 
EMILY. Really, Lily, at this late hour—after the way Curt 
has acted—and her last words when she was dying 
LILY. (distractedly) I know! Shut up! MHaven’t you told 
it a million times already? (mrs. pavipson gets up and walks 





to the door, rear. She has been crying softly during this scene, 
oblivious to the talk around her). 

JAYSON. (testily) Aunt Elizabeth! Where are you going? 
(As she doesn’t answer but goes out into the hall) Esther, go 
with her and see that she doesn’t 

ESTHER. (gets up with a jealous irritation) She’s only 





going up to see the baby. She’s simply forgotten everything 
else in the world! 

LILY. (indignantly) She probably realizes what we are too 
mean to remember—that the baby, at least, is innocent. Wait, 
Esther. I'll come with you. 

gayson. Yes, hurry, she shouldn’t be left alone. (xsTHER 
and u1Ly follow the old lady out, rear). 

Dick. (after a pause—impatiently) Well, what next? I 
don’t see what good we are accomplishing. May I run along? 
(He gets up restlessly as he is speaking and goes to the win- 
dow). 

JAYSON. (severely) You will stay, if you please. There’s 
to be no shirking on anyone’s part. It may take all of us to 





induce Curt 
SHEFFIELD. I wouldn’t worry. Bigelow is taking that job 
off our hands, I imagine. 
pick. (looking out of the window) He certainly seems to 
be doing his damnedest. (With a sneer) The stage missed a 
great actor in him. 





JAYSON. (worriedly) But, if Bigelow should fail 

SHEFFIELD. ‘Then we'll succeed. (With a grim smile) By 
God, we’ll have to. 

gayson. Curt has already packed his trunks and had them 
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taken down to the station—told me he was leaving on the five 
o’clock train. 

SHEFFIELD. But didn’t you hint to him there was now this 
matter of the child to be considered in making his plans? 

gayson. (lamely) I started to. He simply flared up at me 
with insane rage. 

pick. (looking out the window) Say, I believe they’re 
coming in. 

gayson. Bigelow? 

pick. Yes, they’re both making for the front door. 

SHEFFIELD. I suggest we beat a retreat to Curt’s study and 
wait there. 

gayson. Yes, let’s do that—come on, all of you. (They 
all retire grumblingly but precipitately to the study, closing the 
door behind them. The front door is heard opening and a mo- 
ment later curTIS and BIGELOW enter the room. curtis’ face is 
set in an expression of stony grief. BIGELOW is flushed, excited, 
indignant). 

BIGELOW. (as curTIs sinks down on the couch—pleading in- 
dignantly) Curt, damn it, wake up! Are you made of stone? 
Has everything I’ve said gone in one ear and out the other? 
I know it’s hell for me to torment you at this particular time 
but it’s your own incredibly unreasonable actions that force me 
to. I know how terribly you must feel but—damn it, man, post- 
pone this going away! Face this situation like a man! Be rec- 
onciled to your child, stay with him at least until you can make 





suitable arrangements 
curtis. (fixedly) I will never see it! Never! 

BIGELow. How can you keep repeating that—with Martha 
hardly cold in her grave! I ask you again, what would she 
think, how would she feel— If you would only consent to see 
this baby, I know you'd realize how damnably mad and cruel 
you are. Won’t you—just for a second? 

curtis. No. (Then raging) If I saw it I’d be tempted 
to— (Then brokenly) No more of that talk, Big. Ive heard 
enough. I’ve reached the limit. 
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BIGELOW. (restraining his anger with difficulty—coldly) 
That’s your final answer, eh? Well, I’m through. I’ve done 
all I could. If you want to play the brute—to forget all that 
was most dear in the world to Martha—to go your own damn 
selfish way—well, there’s nothing more to be said. (He takes a 
step toward the door) And I—I want you to understand that 
all friendship ceases between us from this day. You're not the 
Curt I thought I knew—and I have nothing but a feeling of 
repulsion—good-by. (He starts for the door). 

curtis. (dully) Good-by, Big. 

BIGELOW. (stops, his features working with grief, and looks 
back at his friend—then suddenly goes back to him—penitently) 
Curt! Forgive me! I ought to know better. This isn’t you. 
You'll come to yourself when you’ve had time to think it over. 
The memory of Martha—she’ll tell you what you must do. (He 
wrings curTISs’ hand) Good-by, old scout! 

curtis. (dully) Good-by. (nigeLow hurries out, rear. 
curTIs sits in a dumb apathy for a while—then groans heart- 
brokenly) Martha! Martha! (He springs to his feet dis- 
tractedly. The door of the study is slowly opened and sHEF- 
FIELD peers out cautiously—then comes into the room, followed 
by the others. They all take seats as before. curRTIs ignores 
them). 

SHEFFIELD. (clearing his throat) Curt 

cuRTIS. (suddenly) What time is it, do you know! 

SHEFFIELD. (looking at his watch) Two minutes to four. 

CURTIS. (impatiently) Still an hour more of this! 

Jayson. (clearing his throat) Curt (Before he starts 
what he intends to say, there is the sound of voices from the 
hall. EstHER and ity help in mrs. pavipson to her former 
chair. The old lady’s face is again transformed with joy. 
ESTHER j0ins EMILY on the couch. L1Ly sits in chair—front right. 
There is a long, uncomfortable pause during which curtis paces 
up and down). 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (suddenly murmuring aloud to herself— 
happily) He’s such adear! I could stay watching him forever. 
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gayson. (testily) Sshhh! Aunt! (Then clearing his throat 
again) Surely you’re not still thinking of going on the five 
o'clock train, are you, Curt? 

curtis. Yes. 

SHEFFIELD. (dryly) Then Mr. Bigelow didn’t persuade 
you 

curtis. (coldly and impatiently) I’m not to be persuaded 
by Big or anyone else. And J’ll thank you not to talk any more 
about it. (They all stiffen resentfully at his tone). 

JAYSON. (to curTIs—in a pleading tone) You mustn’t be un- 
reasonable, Curt. After all we are your family—your best 





friends in the world—and we are only trying to help you 
CURTIS. (with nervous vehemence) I don’t want your help. 
You'll help me most by keeping silent. 





EMILY. (with a meaning look at the others—sneeringly) 
Yes, no doubt. 

ESTHER. Sshbh, Emily! 

Jayson. (helplessly) But, you see, Curt 

SHEFFIELD. (with his best judicial air) If you'll all allow 
me to be the spokesman, I think perhaps that I— (They all 
nod and signify their acquiescence) Well, then, will you listen 
to me, Curt? (This last somewhat impatiently as curtis con- 
tinues to pace, eyes on the floor). 

cuRTIS. (without looking at him—harshly) Yes, I’m listen- 
ing. What else can I do when you’ve got me cornered? Say 
what you like and let’s get this over. 

SHEFFIELD. First of all, Curt, I hope it is needless for me to 
express how very deeply we all feel for you in your sorrow. 
But we sincerely trust that you are aware of our heartfelt 
sympathy. (They all nod. A bitter, cynical smile comes over 
LILY’s face). 

ESTHER. (suddenly breaking down and beginning to weep) 
Poor Martha! (sHEFFIELD glances at his wife, impatient at this 
interruption. The others also show their irritation). 

EMILY. (pettishly) Esther! For goodness’ sake! (curtis 





hesitates, stares at his sister frowningly as if judging her sin- 
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cerity—then bends down over her and kisses the top of her 
bowed head impulsively—seems about to break down himself 
—grits his teeth and forces it back—glances around at the 
others defiantly and resumes his pacing. EsTHER dries her eyes). 

SHEFFIELD. (clearing his throat) I may truthfully say we 
all feel—as Esther does—even if we do not give vent— (With 
an air of sincere sympathy) I know how terrible a day this 
must be for you, Curt. We all do. And we feel guilty in break- 
ing in upon the sanctity of your sorrow in any way. But, if 
you will pardon my saying so, your own course of action—the 
suddenness of your plans—have made it imperative that we come 
to an understanding about certain things—about one thing in 
particular, I might say. (He pauses. cuRTIS goes on pacing 
back and forth as if he hadn’t heard). 

gAyson. (placatingly) Yes, it is for the best, Curt. 

ESTHER. Yes, Curt dear, you mustn’t be unreasonable. 

pick. (feeling called upon to say something) Yes, old man, 
you’ve got to face things like a regular. Facts are facts. (This 
makes everybody uneasy). 

LILY. (springing to her feet) Phew! it’s close in here. I’m 
going out in the garden. You can call me when these—orations 
—are finished. (She sweeps out scornfully). 

gayson. (calling after her imperiously) Lily! (But she 
doesn’t answer and he gives it up with a hopeless sigh). 

curtis. (harshly) What time is it? 

SHEFFIELD. You have plenty of. time to listen to what I—I 
should rather say we—have to ask you, Curt. I promise to be 
brief. But first let me again impress upon you that I am talk- 
ing in a spirit of the deepest friendliness and sympathy with 
you—as a fellow-member of the same family, I may say—and 
with the highest ideals and the honor of that family always in 
view. (curtTIs makes no comment. SHEFFIELD unconsciously be- 
gins to adopt the alert keenness of the cross-examiner) First, 
let me ask you, is it your intention to take that five o’clock 
train today? 

curtis. (harshly) I’ve told you that. 
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SHEFFIELD. And then you'll join this expedition to Asia? 

curtis. You know that. 

SHEFFIELD. To be gone five years? 

cuRTIS. (shrugging his shoulders) More or less. 

SHEFFIELD. Is it your intention to return here at any time 
before you leave for Asia? 

curtis. No! 

SHEFFIELD. And your determination on these plans is ir- 
revocable? 

curtis. Irrevocable! Exactly. Please remember that. 

SHEFFIELD. (sharply) ‘That being your attitude, I will come 
bluntly to the core of the whole matter—the child whose com- 
ing into the world cost Martha her life. 

cuRTIs. (savagely) Her murderer! (They all look shocked, 
suspicious ). 

SHEFFIELD. (remonstratingly but suspiciously) You can 
hardly hold the child responsible for the terrible outcome. 
Women die every day from the same cause. (Keenly) Why do 
you attribute guilt to the child in this case, Curt? 

curtis. It lives and Martha is gone— But I’ve said I never 
wanted it mentioned to me. Will you please remember that? 

SHEFFIELD. (sharply) Its name is Jayson, Curt—in the eyes 
of the law. Will you please remember that? 

cuRTIs. (distractedly) I don’t want to remember anything! 
(Wildly) Please, for God’s sake, leave me alone! 

SHEFFIELD. (coldly) I am sorry, Curt, but you can’t act 
as if you were alone in this affair. 

curtis. Why not? Am I not alone—more alone this minute 
than any creature on God’s earth? 

SHEFFIELD. (soothingly) In your great grief. Yes, yes, of 
course. We all appreciate—and we hate to— (Persuasively) 
Yes, it would be much wiser to postpone these practical con- 
siderations until you are in a calmer mood. And if you will 
only give us the chance—why not put off this precipitate depar- 
ture—for a month, say—and in the meantime 

curtis. (harshly) I am going when I said I was. I must 
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get away from this horrible hole—as far away as I can. I must 
get back to my work for only in it will I find Martha again. 
But you—you can’t understand that. What is the good of all 
this talking which leads nowhere? 

SHEFFIELD. (coldly) You're mistaken. It leads to this: 
Do you understand that your running away from this child— 
on the very day of its mother’s funeral !—will have a very queer 
appearance in the eyes of the world? 

emiLy. And what are you going to do with the baby, Curt? 
Do you think you can run off regardless and leave it here—on 
our hands? 

curtis. (distractedly) Ill give it this home. And some- 
one—anyone—Esther, Lily—can appoint a nurse to live here 
and— (Breaking down) Oh, don’t bother me! 

SHEFFIELD. (sharply) In the world’s eyes, it will appear 
precious like a desertion on your part. 

curtis. Oh, arrange it to suit yourselves—anything you 
wish 

SHEFFIELD. (quickly) Ill take you at your word. Then let 
us arrange it this way. You will remain here a month longer 
at least 








curtis. No! 

SHEFFIELD. (ignoring the interruption) You can make plans 
for the child’s future in that time, become reconciled to it 

curtis. No! 





JAYSON. (pleadingly) Curt—please—for all our sakes— 
when the honor of the family is at stake. 

pick. Yes, old man, there’s that about it, you know. 

curtis. No. 

EMILY. Oh, he’s impossible! 

SHEFFIELD. Perhaps Curt misunderstood me. (Meaningly) 
Be reconciled to it in the eyes of the public, Curt. That’s what 
I meant. Your own private feelings in the matter—are no 
one’s business but your own, of course. 

curtis. (bewilderedly) But—I don’t see— Oh, damn 
your eyes of the public! 
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EMILY. (breaking in) It’s all very well for you to ignore 
what people in town think—you’ll be in China or heaven knows 
where. The scandal won’t touch you—but we’ve got to live 
here and have our position to consider. 

CURTIS. (mystified) Scandal? What scandal? (Then with 
a harsh laugh) Oh, you mean the imbecile busy-bodies will call 
me an unnatural father. Well, let them! I suppose I am. But 
they don’t know 

EMILY. (spitefully) Perhaps they know more than you 
think they do. 

CURTIS. (turning on her—sharply) Just what do you mean 
by that, eh? 

ESTHER. Emily! Shhh! 

JAYSON. (flurriedly) Be still, Emily. Let Mark do the 
talking. 





SHEFFIELD. (interposing placatingly) What Emily means is 
simply this, Curt: You haven’t even been to look at this child 
since it has been born—not once, have you? 

curtis. No, and I never intend. 

SHEFFIELD. (insinuatingly) And don’t you suppose the doc- 
tors and nurses—and the servants—have noticed this? It is not 
the usual procedure, you must acknowledge, and they wouldn’t 
be human if they didn’t think your action—or lack of action— 
peculiar and comment on it outside. 

curtis. Well, let them! Do you think I care a fiddler’s curse 
how people judge me? 





SHEFFIELD. It is hardly a case of their judging—you. 
(Breaking off as he catches curtis’ tortured eyes fixed on him 
wildly) ‘This is a small town, Curt, and you know as well as 
I do, gossip is not the least of its faults. It doesn’t take long 
for such things to get started. (Persuasively) Now I ask you, 
frankly, is it wise to provoke deliberately what may easily be set 
at rest by a little—I’ll be frank—a little pretense on your part? 

JAYsON. Yes, my boy. As a Jayson, I know you don't 
wish 
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ESTHER. (with a sigh) Yes, you really must think of us, 
Curt. 

CURTIS. (in an acute state of muddled confusion) But—I— 
you—how are you concerned? Pretense? You mean you want 
me to stay and pretend—in order that you won’t be disturbed 
by any silly tales they tell about me? (With a wild laugh) 
Good God, this is too much! Why does a man have to be mad- 
dened by fools at such a time! (Raging) Leave me alone! 
You’re like a swarm of poisonous flies. 

gayson. Curt! This is—really—when we’ve tried to be so 





considerate 

JOHN. (bursting with rage) It’s an outrage to allow such 
insults ! 

pick. You're not playing the game, Curt. 

EMILY. (spitefully) It seems to me it’s much more for 
Martha’s sake, we’re urging you than for our own. After all, 
the town can’t say anything against us. 

cuRTIS. (turning on her) Martha’s sake? (Brokenly) 
Martha is gone. Leave her out of this. 

SHEFFIELD. (sharply) But unfortunately, Curt, others will 
not leave her out of this. They will pry and pry—you know 
what they are—and. 

EMILY. Curt couldn’t act the way he is doing if he ever 
‘really cared for her. 

curtis. You dare to say that! (Then controlling himself a 
bit—with scathing scorn) What do you know of love—women 
like you! You call your little rabbit-hutch emotions love—your 
bread-and-butter passions—and you have the effrontery to 
judge 

EMILY. (shrinking from him frightenedly) Oh! John! 

JOHN. (getting to his feet) I protest! I cannot allow even 
my own brother 

pick. (grabbing his arm) Keep your head, old boy. 

SHEFFIELD. (peremptorily) You are making a fool of your- 
self, Curt—and you are damned insulting in the bargain. I 
think I may say that we’ve all about reached the end of our 
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patience. What Emily said is for your own best interest, if 
you had the sense to see it. And I put it to you once and for 
all: Are you or are you not willing to act like a man of honor 
to protect your own good name, the family name, the name of 
this child, and your wife’s memory? Let me tell you, your 
wife’s good name is more endangered by your stubbornness 
than anything else. 

cuRTIs. (trembling with rage) I—I begin to think—you— 
all of you—are aiming at something against Martha in this. 
Yes—in back of your words—your actions—I begin to feel— 
(Raging) Go away! Get out of this house—all of you! Oh, 
I know your meanness! I’ve seen how you've tried to hurt her 
ever since we came—because you resented in your small minds 





her evident superiority 

EMILY. (scornfully) Superiority, indeed! 

curtis. Her breadth of mind and greatness of soul that you 
couldn’t understand. I’ve guessed all this, and if I haven’t 
interfered it’s only because I knew she was too far above you 
to notice your sickening malice 

EMILY. (furiously) You're only acting—acting for our 
benefit because you think we don’t 

CURTIS. (turning on her—with annihilating contempt) Why, 
you—you poor little nonentity! (soHN struggles to get forward 
but pick holds him back). 

EMILY. (insane with rage—shrilly) But we know—and the 
whole town knows—and you needn’t pretend you’ve been blind. 
You've given the whole thing away yourself—the silly way | 
you ve acted—telling everyone how you hated that baby—letting 











everyone see 

gayson. Emily! (The others are all frightened, try to in- 
terrupt her. curtis stares at her in a stunned bewilderment). 

EMILY. (pouring forth all her venom regardless) But you 
might as well leave off your idiotic pretending. It doesn’t fool 
us—or anyone else—your sending for Bigelow that night—your 
hobnobbing with him ever since—your pretending he’s as much 
your friend as ever. They’re all afraid of you—but I’m not! I 
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tell you to your face—it’s all acting you’re doing—just cheap 
acting to try and pull the wool over our eyes until you’ve run 
away like a coward—and left us to face the disgrace for you 
with this child on our hands! 

ESTHER. (trying to silence her—excitedly) Emily! Keep 
still, for Heaven’s sake! (The others all utter exclamations of 
caution, with fearful glances at cuRTIS). 

EMILY. (becoming exhausted by her outburst—more faintly) 
Well, someone had to show him his place. He thinks he’s so 
superior to us just because—telling us how much better she 
was than— But I won’t stand for that. I’ve always had a 
clean name—and always will—and my children, too, thank God! 
(She sinks down on the couch exhausted, panting but still glar- 
ing defiantly at curTIs). 

CURTIS. ( an awareness of her meaning gradually forcing it- 
self on his mind) Bigelow! Big? Pretending he’s as much my 





friend (With a sudden gasp of sickened understanding) 
Oh! (He sways as if he were about to fall, shrinking away from 
EMILY, all horror) Oh, you—you—you—filth ! 

JOHN. (his fists clenched, tries to advance on his brother) 
How dare you insult my wife! (He is restrained, held back by 
his remonstrating father and Dick). 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (as if suddenly coming out of a dream— 
frightenedly) What is the matter? Why is John mad at Curt? 

cuRTIS. (his hands over his eyes, acting like a person stricken 
with a sudden attack of nausea, weakly) So—that’s—what has 
been in your minds. Oh, this is bestial—disgusting! And there 
is nothing to be done. I feel defenseless. One would have to 
be as low as you are— She would have been defenseless, too. 
It is better she’s dead. (He stares about him—wildly) And 
you think—you all think 

ESTHER. (pityingly) Curt, dear, we don’t think anything 
except what you've made us think with your crazy carrying-on. 

curtis. (looking from one to the other of them) Yes—all 
of you—it’s on your faces. (His eyes fiz themselves on his aunt) 
No, you don’t—you don’t 
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Mrs. DAVIDSON. I? Don’t what, Curtis? My, how sick you 
look, poor boy! 

curtis. You don’t believe—this child 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (proudly) He’s the sweetest baby I ever 





saw ! 

curtis. Ah, I know you (Looking around at the others 
with loathing and hatred) But look at them (With a 
burst of fierce determination) Wait! Ill give you the only 
answer (He dashes for the door in rear, shakes off his 
father and pick, who try to stop him, and then is heard bounding 
up the stairs in hall. pick runs after him, sayson as far as the 
doorway. ESTHER gives a stifled scream. There is a tense 
pause. Then pick reappears). 

pick. It’s all right. I saw him go in. 

Jayson. (frightenedly) But—good God—he’s liable—why 
didn’t you follow him? 

pick. The doctor and nurse are there. They would have 
called out, wouldn’t they, if 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (getting angrier and angrier as her puzzle- 














ment has grown greater—in a stern tone) I understand less 
and less of this. Where has Curtis gone? Why did he act so 
sick? What is the matter with all of you? 

ESTHER. Nothing, Aunt dear, nothing! 

mrs. DAvIpsoN. No, youll not hush me up! (Accusingly) 
You all look guilty. Have you been saying anything against 
Curtis’ baby? That was what Curtis seemed to think. A fine 
time you've picked out—with his wife not cold in her grave! 

gayson. Aunt! 

MRS. DAVIDSON. I never liked that woman. I never under- 
stood her. But now—now I love her and beg her forgiveness. 
She died like a true woman in the performance of her duty. 
She died gloriously—and I will always respect her memory. 
(Suddenly flying into a passion) I feel that you are all hostile 
to her baby—poor, little, defenseless creature! Yes, you’d hate 
the idea of Curtis’ having a son—you and your girls! Well, I’ll 
make you bitterly regret the day you (She plumps herself 
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down in her chair again, staring stubbornly and angrily before 
her). 

EMILY. (spitefully) I fear it will be necessary to tell 
Aunt 

gayson. Sshh! You have made enough trouble with your 
telling already! (Miserably) It should never have come to this 
pass. Curt will never forgive us, never! 

ESTHER. (resentfully to Em1Ly) See what not holding your 
tongue has done—and my children will have to suffer for it, too! 

SHEFFIELD. (severely) If Emily had permitted me to con- 
duct this business uninterruptedly, this would never have oc- 





curred. 

EMILY. That’s right! All pick on me! Cowards! (She 
breaks down and sobs). 

pick. (from the doorway. Coming back into the room) 
Sstt! Here he comes! 

curTIS. (Reénters. There is a look of strange exultation on 
his face. He looks from one to the other of them. He stam- 
mers) Well—my answer to you—your rotten world—I kissed 
him—he’s mine! He looked at me—it was as if Martha looked 
at me—through his eyes. 

ESTHER. (voicing the general relief. Joyfully) Oh, Curt! 
You won't go now? You'll stay? 

curTIS. (staring at her, then from one to another of the 
rest with a withering scorn) Ha! Now you think you've 
conquered, do you? No, I’m not going to stay. Do you think 
your vile slander could influence me to give up my work? And 
neither shall you influence the life of my son. I leave him here. 
I must. But not to your tender mercies. No, no! Thank God, 
there still remains one Jayson with unmuddled integrity to whom 
I can appeal. (He goes to mrs. paviwson) I'll leave him in 
your care, Aunt—while I’m gone. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (delighted) It will be a great happiness. 
He will be—the one God never granted me. (Her lips trem- 
bling) God has answered my prayer at last. 

curtis. I thank you, Aunt. (Kisses her reverentially). 
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MRS. DAVIDSON. (pleased but morally bound to grumble at 
him) But I cannot approve of your running away like this. 
It isn’t natural. (Then with selfish haste, fearing her words 
may change his mind and she will lose the baby) But you al- 
ways were a queer person—and a man must do faithfully the 
work ordained for him. 

curtis. (gladly) Yes, I must go! What good would I be 
for him—or anyone—if I stayed? Thank God, you understand. 
But I’ll come back. (The light of an ideal beginning to shine 
in his eyes) When he’s old enough, I’ll teach him to know 
and love a big, free life. Martha used to say that he would take 
her place in time. Martha shall live again for me in him. And 
you, Aunt, swear to keep him with you—out there in the country 
—never to let him know this obscene little world. (He indicates 
his relatives). 

MRS. Davipson. Yes, I promise, Curtis. Let anyone 
dare ! (She glares about her. The noise of a motor is 
heard from the drive. It stops in front of the house). 

curtis. I must go. (He kisses his aunt) Teach him his 
mother was the most beautiful soul that ever lived. Good-by,. 
Aunt. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. Good-by, Curtis! (Without looking at the 
others, he starts for the door, rear. They all break out into 





conscience-stricken protestations). 

JAYSON. (miserably) Curt! You're not leaving us that 
way? 

ESTHER. Curt—you’re going—without a word! (They all 
say this practically together and crowd toward him. soun and 
EMILY remain sullenly apart. curtis turns to face them). 

LILY. (enters from the rear) You're not going, Curt? 

curTIs. (turning to her) Yes. Good-by, Lily. (He kisses 
her) You loved her, didn’t you? You’re not like Take 
my advice and get away before you become (He has been 
staring into her face. Suddenly he pushes her brusquely away 
from him—coldly) But I see in your face it’s too late. 

Lity. (Miserably) No Curt—I swear 
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curtis. (facing them all defiantly) Yes, I am going with- 
out a word—because I can’t find the fitting one. Be thankful 
I can’t. (He again turns and strides to the door). 

gayson. (his grief overcoming him) My boy! We are 
wrong—we know—but—at least say you forgive us. 

CURTIS. (wavers with his back towards them—then turns and 
forces the words out) Ask forgiveness of her. She—yes—she 
was so fine—I feel she—so you are forgiven. Good-by. (He 
goes. The motor is heard driving off. There is a tense pause). 

tity. Then he did find out? Oh, a fine mess you’ve made of 
everything! But no—I should say “‘we,”’ shouldn’t I? Curt 
guessed that. Oh, I hate you—and myself! (She breaks down). 

(There is strained pause during which they are all silent, their 
eyes avoiding each other, fixed in dull, stupid stares. Finally, 
pick fidgets uncomfortably, heaves a noisy sigh, and blurts out 
with an attempt at comforting reassurance: ) 

pick. Well, it isn’t as bad as it might have been, anyway. 
He did acknowledge the kid—before witnesses, too. 

JAYSON. (testily) Keep your remarks to yourself, if you 
please! (But most of his family are already beginning to look 
relieved). 
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SCENES 
Poh Bi | 


Parlor of the Crosby home on a side street of a seaport village 
in New England—mid-afternoon of a day in late spring in 
the year 1890. 


ACT II 


The same. Late afternoon of a day in the early spring of the 
year 1920. 


DIFF’RENT 


ACT ONE 


Scene. Parlor of the crossy home. The room is small and 
low-ceilinged. Everything has an aspect of scrupulous neat- 
ness. On the left, forward, a stiff plush-covered chair. Farther 
back, in order, a window looking out on a vegetable garden, a 
black horsehair sofa, and another window. In the far left 
corner, an old mahogany chest of drawers. To the right of it, 
in rear, a window looking out on the front yard. To the right 
of this window is the front door, reached by a dirt path through 
the small lawn which separates the house from the street. To 
the right of door, another window. In the far right corner, a 
diminutive, old-fashioned piano with a stool in front of it. Near 
the piano on the right, a door leading to the next room. On this 
side of the room are also a small bookcase half filled with old 
volumes, a big open fireplace, and another plush-covered chair. 
Over the fireplace a mantel with a marble clock and a Rogers 
group. The walls are papered a brown color. The floor is 
covered with a dark carpet. In the center of the room there is a 
clumsy, marble-topped table. On the table, a large china lamp, 
a bulky Bible with a brass clasp, and several books that look 
suspiciously like cheap novels. Near the table, three plush- 
covered chairs, two of which are rockers. Several enlarged 
photos of strained, stern-looking people in uncomfortable poses 
are hung on the walls. . 

It is mid-afternoon of a fine day in late spring of the year 
1890. Bright sunlight streams through the windows on the left. 
Through the window and the screen door in the rear the fresh 
green of the lawn and of the elm trees that line the street can 
be seen. Stiff, white curtains are at all the windows. 
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As the curtain rises, EMMA CROSBY and CALEB WILLIAMS are 
discovered. Emma is a slender girl of twenty, rather under the 
medium height. Her face, in spite of its plain features, gives an 
impression of prettiness, due to her large, soft blue eyes which 
- have an incongruous quality of absent-minded romantic dream- 
iness about them. Her mouth and chin are heavy, full of a self- 
willed stubbornness. Although her body is slight and thin, there 
is a quick, nervous vitality about all her movements that reveals 
an underlying constitution of reserve power and health. She 
has light brown hair, thick and heavy. She is dressed soberly 
and neatly in her black Sunday best, style of the period. 

CALEB wiLuiams is tall and powerfully built, about thirty. 
Black hair, keen, dark eyes, face rugged and bronzed, mouth 
obstinate but good-natured. He, also, is got up in black Sunday 
best and is uncomfortably self-conscious and stiff therein. 

They are sitting on the horsehair sofa, side by side. His arm 
is about her waist. She holds one of his big hands in both of 
hers, her head leaning back against his shoulder, her eyes half 
closed in a dreamy contentedness. He stares before him rigidly, 
his whole attitude wooden and fixed as if he were posing for a 
photograph; yet his eyes are expressively tender and protecting 
when he glances down at her diffidently out of the corners with- 
out moving his head. 


EMMA. (sighing happily) Gosh, I wish we could sit this 
way forever! (Then after a pause, as he makes no comment 
except a concurring squeeze) Don’t you, Caleb? 

CALEB. (with another squeeze—emphatically) Hell, yes! 
I’d like it, Emmer. 

EMMA. (softly) I do wish you wouldn’t swear so awful 
much, Caleb. 

CALEB. S’cuse me, Emmer, it jumped out o’ my mouth afore 
I thought. (Then with a grin) You'd ought to be used to that 
part o’ men’s wickedness—with your Pa and Jack cussin’ about 
the house all the time. 

EMMA. (with a smile) Oh, I haven't no strict religious no- 
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tions about it. I’m hardened in sin so far’s they’re concerned. 
Goodness me, how would Ma and me ever have lived in the 
same house with them two if we wasn’t used to it? I don't 
even notice their cussing no more. And I don’t mind hearing it 
from the other men, either. Being sea-faring men, away from 
their women folks most of the time, I know it just gets to be 
part of their natures and they ain’t responsible. (Decisively) 
But you're diff’rent. You just got to be diff’rent from the rest. 

CALEB. (amused by her seriousness) Diff’rent? Ain’t I a 
sea-farin’ man, too? 

emMA. You're diff’rent just the same. That’s what made me 
fall in love with you ’stead of any of them. And you've got 
to stay diff’rent. Promise me, Caleb, that you'll always stay 
diff’rent from them—even after we’re married years and years. 

CALEB. (embarrassed) Why—lI promise to do my best by 
you, Emmer. You know that, don’t ye? On’y don’t git the 
notion in your head I’m any better’n the rest. They’re all good 
men—most of ’em, anyway. Don’t tell me, for instance, you 
think I’m better’n your Pa or Jack—’cause I ain’t. And I 
don’t know as I’d want to be, neither. 

EMMA. (excitedly) But you got to want to be—when I 
ask it. 

CALEB. (surprised) Better’n your Pa? 

EMMA. (struggling to convey her meaning) Why, Pa’s all 
right. He’s a fine man—and Jack’s all right, too. I wouldn't 
hear a bad word about them for anything. And the others are 
all right in their way, too, I s’pose. Only—don’t you see what 
I mean?-—I look on you as diff’rent from all of them. I mean 
there’s things that’s all right for them to do that wouldn’t be 
for you—in my mind, anyway. 

CALEB. (puzzled and a bit uneasy) Sailors ain’t plaster 
saints, Emmer,—not a darn one of ’em ain’t! 

EMMA. (hurt and disappointed) Then you won't promise me 
to stay diff’rent for my sake? 

CALEB. (with rough tenderness) Oh, hell, Emmer, I'll do 
any cussed thing in the world you want me to, and you know it! 
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EMMA. (lovingly) Thank you, Caleb. It means a lot to 
me—more’n you think. And don’t you think I’m diff’rent, too— 
not just the same as all the other girls hereabouts? 

CALEB. ‘Course you be! Ain’t I always said that? You're 
wo’th the whole pack of ’em put together. 

emMA. Oh, I don’t mean I’m any better. I mean I just look 
at things diff’rent from what they do—getting married, for ex- 
ample, and other things, too. And so I’ve got it fixed in my 
head that you and me ought to make a married couple—diff’rent 
from the rest—not that they ain’t all right. in their way. 

CALEB. (puzzled—uncertainly) Waal—it’s bound to be from 
your end of it, you bein’ like you are. But I ain’t so sure o’ 
mine. 

emMA. Well, I am! 

CALEB. (with a grin) You got me scared, Emmer. I’m 
scared you'll want me to live up to one of them high-fangled 
heroes you been readin’ about in them books. (He indicates 
the novels on the table). 

emma. No, I don’t. I want you to be just like yourself, 
that’s all. 

cALEB. That’s easy. It ain’t hard bein’ a plain, ordinary 
cuss. 

EMMA. You are not! 

CALEB. (with a laugh) Remember, I’m warnin’ you, Em- 
mer; and after we’re married and you find me out, you can’t 
say I got you under no false pretenses. 

EMMA. (laughing) I won’t. I won’t ever need to. (Then 
after a pause) Just think, it’s only two days more before you 
and me’ll be man and wife. 

CALEB. (squeezing her) Waal, it’s about time, ain’t it?— 
after waitin’ three years for me to git enough money saved— 
and us not seein’ hide or hair of each other the last two of ’em. 
(With a laugh) Shows ye what trust I put in you, Emmer, 
when I kin go off on a two year whalin’ vige and leave you 
all "lone for all the young fellers in town to make eyes at. 
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EMMA. But lots and lots of the others does the same thing 
without thinking nothing about it. 

CALEB. (with alaugh) Yes, but I’m diff’rent, like you says. 

EMMA. (laughing) Oh, you’re poking fun now. 

CALEB. (with a wink) And you know as well’s me that 
some o’ the others finds out some funny things that’s been done 
when they was away. 

EMMA. (laughing at first) Yes, but you know I’m diff’rent, 
too. (Then frowning) But don’t let’s talk about that sort o’ 
ructions. I hate to think of such things—even joking. I ain’t 
like that sort. 

cates. Thunder, I know you ain’t, Emmer. I was on’y 
jokin’. 

emMA. And I never doubted you them two years; and I 
won’t when you sail away again, neither. 

CALEB. (with a twinkle in his eye) No, even a woman’d 
find it hard to git jealous of a whale! 

EMMA. (laughing) I wasn’t thinking of whales, silly! But 
there’s plenty of diversion going on in the ports you touched, 
if you’d a mind for it. 

caLEB. Waal, I didn’t have no mind for it, that’s sartin. 
My fust vige as skipper, you don’t s’pose I had time for no 
monkey-shinin’, do ye? Why, I was that anxious to bring back 
your Pa’s ship with a fine vige that’d make him piles 0’ money, 
I didn’t even think of nothin’ else. 

EMMA. ’Cepting me, I hope? 

caLEB. O’ course! What was my big aim in doin’ it if it 
wasn’t so’s we'd git married when I come to home? And then, 
s’far as ports go, we didn’t tech at one the last year—’ceptin’ 
when that durn tempest blowed us south and we put in at one 
o’ the Islands for water. 

emMA. Whatisland? You never told me nothing about that. 

CALEB. (growing suddenly very embarrassed as if some mem- 
ory occurred to him) Ain’t nothin’ to tell, that’s why. Just 
an island near the Line, that’s all. O’ny naked heathen livin’ 
there—brown colored savages that ain’t even Christians. (He 
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gets to his feet abruptly and pulls out his watch) Gittin’ late, 
must be. I got to go down to the store and git some things 
for Harriet afore I forgets ’em. 

EMMA. (rising also and putting her hands on his shoulders) 
But you did think of me and miss me all the time you was 
gone, didn’t you?—same as I did you. 

CALEB. ‘Course I did. Every minute. 

EMMA. (nestling closer to him—softly) Im glad of that, 
Caleb. Well, good-by for a little while. 

caLeB. I’ll step in again for a spell afore supper—that is, 
if you want me to. 

EMMA. Yes, of course I do, Caleb. Good-by. (She lifts her 
face to his). 

CALEB. Good-by, Emmer. (He kisses her and holds her in 
his arms for a moment. sack comes up the walk to the screen 
door. They do not notice his approach). 

JACK. (peering in and seeing them—in a joking bellow) 
Belay, there! (They separate with startled exclamations. sack 
comes in grinning. He is a hulking, stocky-built young fellow 
of 25. His heavy face is sunburned, handsome in a coarse, 
good-natured animal fashion. His small blue eyes twinkle with 
the unconsciously malicious humor of the born practical joker. 
He wears high seaboots turned down from the knee, dirty 
cotton shirt and pants, and a yellow sou’wester pushed jauntily 
on the back of his head, revealing his disheveled, curly blond 
hair. He carries a string of cod heads). 

gack. (laughing at the embarrassed expression on their 
faces) Caught ye that time, by gum! Go ahead! Kiss her 
again, Caleb. Don’t mind me. 

EMMA. (with flurried annoyance) You got a head on you 
just like one of them cod heads you’re carrying—that stupid! 
I should think you’d be ashamed at your age—shouting to scare 
folks as if you was a little boy. 

JACK. (putting his arm about her waist) There, kitty, don’t 
git to spittin’. (Stroking her hair) Puss, puss, puss! Nice 
kitty! (He laughs). 
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EMMA. (forced to smile—pushing him away) Get away! 
You'll never get sense. Land sakes, what a brother to have! 

sack. Oh, I dunno. I ain’t so bad, as brothers go—eh, 
Caleb? 

CALEB. (smiling) I reckon you'll do, Jack. 

gack. See there! Listen to Caleb. You got to take his 
word—love, honor, and obey, ye know, Emmer. 

EMMA. (laughing) Leave it to men folks to stick up for 
each other, right or wrong. 

gack. (cockily) Waal, I’m willin’ to leave it to the girls, 
too. Ask any of ’em you knows if I ain’t a jim-dandy to have 
for a brother. (He winks at cates who grins back at him). 

EMMA. (with a sniff) I reckon you don’t play much brother 
with them—the kind you knows. You may fool ’em into be- 
lieving you’re some pumpkins but they’d change their minds 
if they had to live in the same house with you playing silly 
jokes all the time. 

JAcK. (provokingly) A good lot on ’em ’d be on’y too damn 
glad to git me in the same house—if I was fool enough to git 
married. 

EMMA. “Pride goeth before a fall.” But shucks, what’s the 
good paying any attention to you. (She smiles at him affec- 
tionately). 

JACK. (ezxaggeratedly) You see, Caleb? See how she mis- 
uses me—her lovin’ brother. Now you know what you'll be up 
against for the rest o’ your natural days. 

CALEB. Don’t see no way but what I got to bear it, Jack. 

EMMA. Caleb needn’t fear. He’s diff’rent. 

gack. (with a sudden guffaw) Oh, hell, yes! I was for- 
gittin’. Caleb’s a Sunday go-to-meetin’ Saint, ain’t he? Yes, 
he is! 

EMMA. (with real resentment) He’s better’n what you are, 
if that’s what you mean. 

gack. (with a still louder laugh) Ho-ho! Caleb’s one o’ 
them goody-goody heroes out o’ them story books you're always 
readin’, ain’t he? 
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CALEB. (soberly—a bit disturbed) I was tellin’ Emmer not 
to take me that high. 

zack. No use, Caleb. She won’t hear of it. She’s got her 
head sot t’other way. You'd ought to heard her argyin’ when 
you was gone about what a parson’s pet you was. Butter won't 
melt in your mouth, no siree! Waal, love is blind—and deaf, 
too, as the feller says—and I can’t argy no more ’cause I got 
to give Ma these heads. (He goes to the door on right—then 
glances back at his sister maliciously and says meaningly) You 
ought to have a talk with Jim Benson, Emmer. Oughtn’t she, 
Caleb? (He winks ponderously and goes off laughing uproar- 
iously). 

caLEB. (His face worried and angry) Jack’s a durn fool 
at times, Emmer—even if he is your brother. He needs a good 
lickin’. 

EMMA. (staring at him—uneasily) What'd he mean about 
Jim Benson, Caleb? 

CALEB. (frowning) I don’t know—ezactly. Makin’ up 
foolishness for a joke, I reckon. 

eMMA. You don’t know—ezactly? Then there is—some- 
thing? 

CALEB. (quickly) Not as I know on. On’y Jim Benson’s 
one o’ them slick jokers, same’s Jack; can’t keep their mouths 
shet or mind their own business. 

EMMA. Jim Benson was mate with you this last trip, wasn’t 
he? 

CALEB. Yes. 

eEMMA. Didn’t him and you get along? 

CALEB. (a trifle impatiently) ’Course we did. Jim’s all 
right. We got along fust rate. He just can’t keep his tongue 
from waggin’, that’s all’s the matter with him. 

EMMA. (uneasily) What’s it got to wag about? You ain’t 
done nothing wrong, have you? 

caLeB. Wrong? No, nothin’ a man’d rightly call wrong. 

emMMaA. Nothing you'd be shamed to tell me? 

CALEB. (awkwardly) Why—no, Emmer. 
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EMMA. (pleadingly) You'd swear that, Caleb? 

CALEB. (hesitating for a second—then firmly) Yes, Vd 
swear. I’d own up to everything fair and square I’d ever done, 
if it comes to that p’int. I ain’t shamed o’ anything I ever 
done, Emmer. On’y—women folks ain’t got to know every- 
thing, have they? 

EMMA. (turning away from him—frightenedly) Oh, Caleb! 

CALEB. (preoccupied with his own thoughts—going to the 
door in rear) Ill see you later, Emmer. I got to go up street 
now more’n ever. I want to give that Jim Benson a talkin’ to 
he won’t forgit in a hurry—that is, if he’s been tellin’ tales. 
Good-by, Emmer. 

EMMA. (faintly) Good-by, Caleb. (He goes out. She 
sits in one of the rockers by the table, her face greatly troubled, 
her manner nervous and uneasy. Finally she makes a decision, 
goes quickly to the door on the right and calls) Jack! Jack! 

gack. (from the kitchen) What you want? 

emMMA. Come here a minute, will you? 

gack. Jest a second. (She comes back by the table, fight- 
ing to conceal her agitation. After a moment, Jack comes in 
from the right. He has evidently been washing up, for his face 
is red and shiny, his hair wet and slicked in a part. He looks 
around for caLEB) Where’s Caleb? 

emMMA. He had to go up street. (Then coming to the point 
abruptly—with feigned indifference) What’s that joke about 
Jim Benson, Jack? It seemed to get Caleb all riled up. 

gack. (with a chuckle) You got to ask Caleb about that, 
Emmer. 

emMaA. I did. He didn’t seem to want to own up it was any- 
thing. 

gack. (with a laugh) ’Course he wouldn’t. He don’t 
’preciate a joke when it’s on him. 

EMMA. How’d you come to hear of it? 

gack. From Jim. Met him this afternoon and me and him 
had a long talk. He was tellin’ me all bout their vige. 

emMMA. ‘Then it was on the vige this joke happened? 
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gack. Yes. It was when they put in to git water at them 
South Sea Islands where the tempest blowed ’em. 

EMMA. Oh. (Suspiciously) Caleb didn’t seem willing to 
tell me much about their touching there. 

sack. (chuckling) ’Course he didn’t. Wasn’t I sayin’ the 
joke’s on him? (Coming closer to her—in a low, confidential 
tone, chucklingly) We'll fix up a joke on Caleb, Emmer, what 
d’ye say? 

emma. (tortured by foreboding—resolved to find out what 
is back of all this by hook or crook—forcing a smile) All 
right, Jack. I’m willing. 

gack. Then I'll tell you what Jim told me. And you put 
it up to Caleb, see, and pertend you’re madder’n hell. (Un- 
able to restrain his mirth) Ho-ho! It'll git him wild if you 
do that. On’y I didn’t tell ye, mind. You heard it from 
someone else. I don’t want to git Caleb down on me. And 
you'd hear about it from someone sooner or later ‘cause Jim 
and the rest o’ the boys has been tellin’ the hull town. 

EMMA. (taken aback—frowning) So all the town knows 
about it? 

gack. Yes, and they’re all laffin’ at Caleb. Oh, it ain’t 
nothin’ so out o’ the ordinary. Most o’ the whalin’ men here- 
about have run up against it in their time. I’ve heard Pa and 
all the others tellin’ stories like it out o’ their experience. On’y 
with Caleb it ended up so damn funny! (He laughs) Ho-ho! 
Jimminy ! 

EMMA. (ina strained voice) Well, ain’t you going to tell me? 

gack. I’m comin’ to it. Waal, seems like they all went 
ashore on them islands to git water and the native brown 
women, all naked a’most, come round to meet ’em same as they 
always does—wantin’ to swap for terbaccer and other tradin’ 
stuff with straw mats and whatever other junk they got. Them 
brown gals was purty as the devil, Jim says—that is, in their 
heathen, outlandish way—and the boys got makin’ up to ’em; 
and then, o’ course, everything happened like it always does, 
and even after they’d got all the water they needed aboard, it 
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took ’em a week to round up all hands from where they was 
foolin’ about with them nigger women. 

EMMA. (in anguish) Yes—but Caleb—he ain’t like them 
others. He’s diff’rent. 

gack. (with a sly wink) Oho, is he? I’m comin’ to Caleb. 
Waal, seems ’s if he kept aboard mindin’ his own business and 
winkin’ at what the boys was doin’. And one o’ them gals 
—the purtiest on ’em, Jim says—she kept askin’, where’s the 
captain? She wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with any o’ the 
others. She thought on’y the skipper was good enough for her, 
I reckon. So one night jest afore they sailed some o’ the boys, 
bein’ drunk on native rum they’d stole, planned to put up a 
joke on Caleb and on that brown gal, too. So they tells her 
the captain had sent for her and she was to swim right out 
and git aboard the ship where he was waitin’ for her alone. 
That part of it was true enough ’cause Caleb was alone, all 
hands havin’ deserted, you might say. 

EMMA. (letting an involuntary exclamation escape her) Oh! 

gack. Waal, that fool brown gal b’lieved ’em and she swum 
right off, tickled to death. What happened between ’em when 
she got aboard, nobody knows. Some thinks one thing and 
some another. And I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’bout it—(With a wink) 
but I know damn well what I’d ’a done in Caleb’s boots, and 
I guess he ain’t the cussed old woman you makes him out. 
But that part of it’s got nothin’ to do with the joke nohow. 
The joke’s this: that brown gal took an awful shine to Caleb 
and when she saw the ship was gittin’ ready to sail she raised 
ructions, standin’ on the beach howlin’ and screamin’, and 
beatin’ her chest with her fists. And when they ups anchors, 
she dives in the water and swims out after ’em. There’s no 
wind hardly and she kin swim like a fish and catches up to 
"em and tries to climb aboard. At fust, Caleb tries to treat 
her gentle and argy with her to go back. But she won’t listen, 
she gits wilder and wilder, and finally he gits sick of it and 
has the boys push her off with oars while he goes and hides 
in the cabin. Even this don’t work. She keeps swimmin’ 
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round and yellin’ for Caleb. And finally they has to p’int a 
gun at her and shoot in the water near her afore the crazy 
cuss gives up and swims back to home, howlin’ all the time. 
(With a chuckle) And Caleb lyin’ low in the cabin skeered 
to move out, and all hands splittin’ their sides! Gosh, I wish 
I’d been there! It must have been funnier’n hell! (He laughs 
loudly—then noticing his sister’s stony expression, stops 
abruptly) What’re you pullin’ that long face for, Emmer? 
(Offendedly) Hell, you’re a nice one to tell a joke to! 
EMMA. (after a pause—forcing the words out slowly) 
Caleb’s comin’ back here, Jack. I want you to see him for me. 





I want you to tell him 
sack. Not me! You got to play this joke on him yourself 
or it won’t work. 

EMMA. (tensely) This ain’t a joke, Jack—what I mean. 
I want you to tell him I’ve changed my mind and I ain’t going 
to marry him. 

sack. What! 

EMMA. I been thinking things over, tell him—and I take 
back my promise—and he can have back his ring—and I ain’t 
going to marry him. 

gack. (flabbergasted—peering into her face anxiously) Say 
—what the hell 


are you gone crazy all of a sudden? 





? Are you tryin’ to josh me, Emmer? Or 


EMMA. I ain’t joking nor crazy neither. You tell him what 
I said. 
JAcK. (vehemently) I will like 





Say, what’s come 
over you, anyhow? 

EMMA. My eyes are opened, that’s all, and I ain’t going to 
marry him. 

zack. Is it—’count of that joke about Caleb I was tellin’ 
you? 

EMMA. (her voice trembling) It’s ’count of something I 
got in my own head. What you told only goes to prove I was 
wrong about it. 

gack. (greatly perturbed now) Say, what’s the matter? 
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Can’t you take a joke? Are you mad at him ’count o’ that 
brown gal? 

EMMA. Yes, I am—and I ain’t going to marry him and that’s 
all there is to it. 

Jack. (argumentatively) Jealous of a brown, heathen woman 
that ain’t no better’n a nigger? God sakes, Emmer, I didn’t 
think you was that big a fool. Why, them kind 0’ women ain’t 
women like you. They don’t count like folks. They ain’t Chris- 
tians—nor nothin’! 

emMA. That ain’t it. I don’t care what they are. 

gack. And it wasn’t Caleb anyhow. It was all her fixin’. 
And how’d you know he had anything to do with her—like 
that? I ain’t said he did. Jim couldn’t swear he did neither. 
And even if he did—what difference does it make? It ain’t 
rightly none o’ your business what he does on a vige. He 
didn’t ask her to marry him, did he? 

EMMA. I don’t care. He’d ought to have acted diff’rent. 

gack. Oh golly, there you go agen makin’ a durned creepin’- 
Jesus out of him! What d’you want to marry, anyhow—a man 
or a sky-pilot? Caleb’s a man, ain’t he?—and a damn good 
man and as smart a skipper as there be in these parts! What 
more d’you want, anyhow? 

EMMA. (violently) I want you to shet up! You're too 
dumb stupid and bad yourself to ever know what I’m thinking. 

gack. (resentfully) Go to the devil, then! I’m goin’ to 
tell Ma and sic her onto you. You'll maybe listen to her and git 
some sense. (He stamps out, right, while he is speaking. 
EMMA bursts into sobs and throws herself on a chair, covering 
her face with her hands. HARRIET WILLIAMS and ALFRED ROGERS 
come up the path to the door in rear. Peering through the 
screen and catching sight of meMMA, HaRRIET calls) Emmer! 
(emma leaps to her feet and dabs at her eyes with a handker- 
chief in a vain effort to conceal traces of her tears. HARRIET 
has come in, followed by rogers. cCALEB’s sister is a tall, dark 
girl of twenty. Her face is plainly homely and yet attracts 
the eye by a certain boldly-appealing vitality of self-confident 
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youth. She wears an apron and has evidently just come .out 
of the kitchen. Rocers is a husky young fisherman of twenty- 
four, washed and slicked up in his ill-fitting best). 

rocers. Hello, Emmer. 

EMMA. (huskily, trying to force a smile) Hello, Harriet. 
Hello, Alfred. Won’t you set? 

HARRIET. No, I jest run over from the house a second to 
Where’s Caleb, Emmer? 
EMMA. He’s gone up street. 





see if 


HARRIET. And here I be waitin’ in the kitchen for him to 
bring back the things so’s I can start his supper. (With a laugh 
and a roguish look at rogers) Dearie me, it ain’t no use de- 
pendin’ on a man to remember nothin’ when he’s in love. 

ROGERS. (putting his arm about her waist and giving her 
a squeeze—grinning) How ‘bout me? Ain’t I in love and 
ain’t I as reliable as an old hoss? 

HARRIET. Oh, you! You're the worst of ’em all. 

rocEers. You don’t think so. (He tries to kiss her). 

HARRIET. Stop it. <Ain’t you got no manners? What’ll 
Emmer think? 

ROGERS. Emmer can’t throw stones. Her and Caleb is worser 
at spoonin’ than what we are. (Harriet breaks away from him 
laughingly and goes to EMMA). 

HARRIET. (suddenly noticing the expression of misery on 
EMMA'S face—astonished) Why, Emmer Crosby, what’s the 
matter? You look as if you’d lost your last friend. 

EMMA. (trying to smile) Nothing. It’s nothing. 

HARRIET. It is, too! Why, I do believe you’ve been crying! 

EMMA. No, I ain't. 

HARRIET. You have, too! (Putting her arms about =MMA) 
Goodness, what’s happened? You and Caleb ain’t had a spat, 
have you, with your weddin’ only two days off? 

EMMA. (with quick resentful resolution) There ain’t going 
to be any wedding. 

HARRIET. What! : 

ROGERS. (pricking up his ears—inquisitively) Huh? 
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emma. Not in two days nor no time. 

HARRIET. (dumbfounded) Why, Emmer Crosby! What- 
ever’s got into you? You and Caleb must have had an awful 
spat! 

ROGERS. (with a man-of-the-world attitude of cynicism) 
Don’t take her so dead serious, Harriet. Emmer’ll git over it 
like you all does. 

EMMA. (angrily) You shet up, Alf Rogers! (mrs. crosBy 
enters bustlingly from the right. She is a large, fat, florid 
woman of fifty. In spite of her two hundred and more pounds 
she is surprisingly active, and the passive, lazy expression of 
her round moon face is belied by her quick, efficient movements. 
She exudes an atmosphere of motherly good nature. She wears 
an apron on which she is drying her hands as she enters. Jack 
follows her into the room. He has changed to a dark suit, is 
ready for “up street’). 

MRS. CROSBY. (smiling at HARRIET and rocERS) Afternoon, 
Harriet—and Alf. 

HARRIET. Afternoon, Ma. 

rogers. Afternoon. 

gacK. (grinning) There she be, Ma. (Points to mmma) 
Don’t she look like she’d scratch a feller’s eyes out! Phew! 
Look at her back curve! Meow? Sptt-sptt! Nice puss! (He 
gives a vivid imitation of a cat fight at this last. Then he and 
RoGERS roar with laughter and HARRIET cannot restrain a giggle 
and mrs. crosBy smiles. umMa stares stonily before her as if 
she didn’t hear). 

MRS. cRosBY. (good-naturedly) Shet up your foolin’, Jack. 

JACK. (pretending to be hurt) Nobody in this house kin 
take a joke. (He grins and beckons to rogers) Come along, 
Alf. You kin ’preciate a joke. Come on in here till I tell you. 
(The grinning rogers follows him into the next room where 
they can be heard talking and laughing during the following 
scene). 

MRS. CROSBY. (smiling, puts her arms around EMMA) Waal, 
Emmer, what’s this foolishness Jack’s been tellin’ about 
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EMMA. (resentfully) It ain’t foolishness, Ma. I’ve made 
up my mind, I tell you that right here and now. 

MRS. CRosBy. (after a quick glance at her face—soothingly) 
There, there! Let’s set down and be comfortable. Me, I don’t 
relish roostin’ on my feet. (She pushes emma gently into a rocker 
—then points to a chair on the other side of the table) Set 
down, Harriet. 

HARRIET. (torn between curiosity and a sense of being one 
too many) Maybe I’d best go to home and leave you two 
alone? 

mrs. crosBy. Shucks! Ain’t you like one o’ the family— 
Caleb’s sister and livin’ right next door ever since you was 
all children playin’ together. We ain’t got no secrets from you. 
Set down. (Harriet does so with an uncertain glance at the 
frozen EMMA. MRS. crosBY has efficiently bustled another rocker 
beside her daughter’s and sits down with a comfortable sigh) 
There. (She reaches over and takes one of her daughter’s hands 
in hers) And now, Emmer, what’s all this fuss over? (As 
EMMA makes no reply) Jack says as you’ve sworn you was 
breakin’ with Caleb. Is that true? 

EMMA. Yes. 

Mrs. crosBy. Hmm. Caleb don’t know this yet, does he? 

EMMA. No. I asked Jack to tell him when he comes back. 

MRS. CrosBy. Jack says he won’t. 

EMMA. Then I’ll tell him myself. Maybe that’s better, any- 
how. Caleb’ll know what I’m driving at and see my reason— 
(Bitterly)—which nobody else seems to. 

MRS. crosBy. Hmm. You ain’t tried me yet. (After a pause) 
Jack was a dumb fool to tell you ’bout them goin’s-on at them 
islands they teched. Ain’t no good repeatin’ sech things. 

EMMA. (surprised) Did you know about it before Jack 

MRS. CRosBy. Mercy, yes. Your Pa heard it from Jim Ben- 
son fust thing they landed here, and Pa told me that night. 

EMMA. (resentfully) And you never told me! 

mrs. crosBy. Mercy, no. ’Course I didn’t. They’s trouble 
enough in the world without makin’ more. If you was like most 
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folks I’d told it to you. Me, I thought it was a good joke on 
Caleb. 

EMMA. (with a shudder) It ain’t a joke to me. 

MRS. crosBy. That’s why I kept my mouth shet. I knowed 
you was touchy and diff’rent from most. 

EMMA. (proudly) Yes, I am diff’rent—and that? s just what 
I thought Caleb was, too—and he ain't. 

HARRIET. (breaking in excitedly) Is it that story about 
Caleb and that heathen brown woman you're talking about? 
Is that what you’re mad at Caleb for, Emmer? 

MRS. CROSBY. (as EMMA remains silent) Yes, Harriet, that’s 
it; 

HARRIET. (astonished) Why, Emmer Crosby, how can you 
be so silly? You don’t s’pose Caleb took it serious, do you, 
and him makin’ them fire shots round her to scare her back to 
land and get rid of her? Good gracious! (A bit resentfully) 
I hope you ain’t got it in your head my brother Caleb would 
sink so low as to fall in love serious with one of them critters? 

EMMA. (harshly) He might just as well. 

HARRIET. (bridling) How can you say sech a thing! (Sar- 
castically) I ain’t heard that Caleb offered to marry her, have 
you? Then you might have some cause 





But d’you s’pose 
he’s ever give her another thought? Not Caleb! I know him 
better’n that. He’d forgot all about the hull thing before they 
was out o’ sight of land, Ill bet, and if them fools hadn’t 
started this story going, he’d never remembered it again. 

MRS. CROSBY. (nodding) That’s jest it. Harriet’s right, 
Emmer. 

emMMA. Ma! 

mrs. crosBy. Besides, you don’t know they was nothin’ wrong 
happened. Nobody kin swear that for sartin. Ain’t that so, 
Harriet? 

HARRIET. (hesitating—then frankly) I don’t know. Caleb 
ain’t no plaster saint and I reckon he’s as likely to sin that 
way as any other man. He wasn’t married then and I s’pose 
he thought he was free to do as he’d a mind to ’til he was 
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hitched up. Goodness sakes, Emmer, all the men thinks that— 
and a lot of ’em after they’re married, too. 

Mrs. CrosBy. Harriet’s right, Emmer. If you’ve been wide 
awake to all that’s happened in this town since you was old 
enough to know, you'd ought to realize what men be. 

HARRIET. (scornfully) Emma’d ought to have fallen in love 
with a minister, not a sailor. As for me, I wouldn’t give a durn 
about a man that was too goody-goody to raise Cain once in a 
while—before he married me, I mean. Why, look at Alf Rogers, 
Emmer. I’m going to marry him some day, ain’t I? But I 
know right well all the foolin’ he’s done—and still is doing, 
I expect. I ain’t sayin’ I like it but I do like him and I got 
to take him the way he is, that’s all. If you’re looking for 
saints, you got to die first and go to heaven. A girl’d never 
git married hereabouts if she expected too much. 

MRS. crosBy. Harriet’s right, Emmer. 

EMMA. (resentfully) Maybe she is, Ma, from her side. 
I ain’t claiming she’s wrong. Her and me just looks at things 
diffrent, that’s all. And she can’t understand the way I feel 
about Caleb. 

HARRIET. Well, there’s one thing certain, Emmer. You won’t 
find a man in a day’s walk is any better’n Caleb—or as good. 

EMMA. (wearily) I know that, Harriet. 

HARRIET. Then it’s all right. You'll make up with him, 
and I s’pose I’m a fool to be takin’ it so serious. (As EMMA 
shakes her head) Oh, yes, you will. You wouldn’t want to 
get him all broke up, would you? (As mma keeps silent—ir- 
ritably) Story book notions, that’s the trouble with you, 
Emmer. You're gettin’ to think you’re better’n the rest of us. 

EMMA. (vehemently) No, I don’t! Can’t you see 

mrs. crosBy. Thar, now! Don’t you two git to fightin’— 
to make things worse. 





HARRIET. (repentantly, coming and putting her arms around 
EMMA and kissing her) I’m sorry, Emmer. You know I wouldn’t 
fall out with you for nothing or nobody, don’t you? Only it 
gits me riled to think of how awful broke up Caleb’d be if 
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But you'll make it all up with him when he comes, won’t you? 
(emma stares stubbornly before her. Before she has a chance 
to reply a roar of laughter comes from the next room as Jack 
winds up his tale). 

rocErs. (from the neat room) Gosh, I wished I’d been 
there! (He follows sacx into the room. Both are grinning 
broadly. rocers says teasingly) Reckon I'll take to whalin’ 
’stead o’ fishin’ after this. You won’t mind, Harriet? From 
what I hears o’ them brown women, I’m missin’ a hull lot by 
stayin’ to home. 

HARRIET. (in a joking tone—with a meaning glance at 
EMMA) Go on, then! There’s plenty of fish in the sea. Any- 
how, I’d never git jealous of your foolin’ with one o’ them 
heathen critters. They ain’t worth notice from a Christian. 

zack. Oho, ain’t they! They’re purty as pictures, Benson 
says. (With a wink) And mighty accommodatin’ in their 
ways. (He and rogers roar delightedly. emma shudders with 
revulsion). 

mrs. crosBy. (aware of her daughter’s feeling—smilingly 
but firmly) Get out o’ this, Jack. You, too, Alf. Go on up 
street if you want to joke. You're in my way. 

gack. Aw right, Ma. Come on up street, Alf. 

HaRRiET. Wait. I’ll go with you a step. I got to see if 
Caleb’s got back with them supper things. (They all go to 
the door in rear. sack and RoGERs pass out, talking and laugh- 
ing. HARRIET turns in the doorway—sympathetically) Ill give 
Caleb a talking-to before he comes over. Then it’ll be easy for 
you to finish him. Treat him firm but gentle and you'll see he 
won’t never do it again in a hurry. After all, he wasn’t mar- 
ried, Emmer—and he’s a man—and what can you expect? 
Good-by. (She goes). 

EMMA. (inaudibly) Good-by. 

MRS. CRosBY. (after a pause in which she rocks back and 
forth studying her daughter’s face—placidly) Harriet’s right, 
Emmer. You give him a good talkin’-to and he won’t do it 
again. 
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EMMA. (coldly) I don’t care whether he does or not. I 
ain’t going to marry him. 

MRS. CROSBY. (uneasy—persuasively) Mercy, you can’t act 
like that, Emmer. Here’s the weddin’ on’y two days off, and 
everythin’ fixed up with the minister, and your Pa and Jack 
has bought new clothes speshul for it, and I got a new dress 

EMMA. (turning to her mother—pleadingly) You wouldn’t 
want me to keep my promise to Caleb if you knew I’d be un- 








happy, would you, Ma? 

MRS. CROSBY. (hesitatingly) N-no, Emmer. (Then de- 
cisitvely) ’Course I wouldn’t. It’s because I know he'll make 
you happy. (As emma shakes her head) Pshaw, Emmer, you 
can’t tell me you’ve got over all likin’ for him jest ’count o’ 
this one foolishness o’ hisn. 

emMaA. I don’t love him—what he is now. I loved—what 
I thought he was. 

MRS. CROSBY. (more and more uneasy) That’s all your 
queer notions, and I don’t know where you gits them from. 
Caleb ain’t changed, neither have you. Why, Emmer, it’d be 
jest like goin’ agen an act of Nature for you not to marry 
him. Ever since you was children you been livin’ side by side, 
goin’ round together, and neither you nor him ever did seem 
to care for no one else. Shucks, Emmer, you'll git me to lose 
patience with you if you act that stubborn. You’d ought to 
remember all he’s been to you and forget this one little wrong 
he’s done. 

EMMA. I can’t, Ma. It makes him another person—not 
Caleb, but someone just like all the others. 

mRs. crosBy. Waal, is the others so bad? Men is men the 
world over, I reckon. 

EMMA. No, they ain't bad. I ain’t saying that. Don’t I 
like ’em all? If it was one of the rest—like Jim Benson or 
Jack, even—had done this I’d thought it was a joke, too. I 
ain’t strict in judging ’em and you know it. But—can’t you 
see, Ma?—Caleb always seemed diff’rent—and I thought he 
was. 
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MRS. CROSBY. (somewhat impatiently) Waal, if he ain’t, he’s 
a good man jest the same, as good as any sensible girl’d want 
to marry. 

EMMA. (slowly) I don’t want to marry nobody no more. 
I’ll stay single. 

MRS. cRosBY. (tauntingly) An old maid! (Then resent- 
fully) Emmer, d’you s’pose if I’d had your high-fangled no- 
tions o’ what men ought to be when I was your age, d’you s’pose 
you'd ever be settin’ there now? 

EMMA. (slowly) No. I know from what I can guess from 
his own stories Pa never was no saint. 

MRS. CROSBY. (in a tone of finality as if this settled the mat- 
ter) There, now! And ain’t he been as good a husband to me 
as ever lived, and a good father to you and Jack? ° You'll 
find out Caleb’ll turn out the same. You think it over. (She 
gets up—bustlingly) And now I got to git back in the 
kitchen. 

EMMA. (wringing her hands—desperately) Oh, Ma, why 
can’t you see what I feel? Of course, Pa’s good—as good as 
good can be 

CAPTAIN cROsBY. (from outside the door which he has ap- 
proached without their noticing him—in a jovial bellow) What’s 
that *bout Pa bein’ good? (He comes in laughing. He is a 
squat, bow-legged, powerful man, almost as broad as he is 
long—sixty years old but still in the prime of health and 
strength, with a great, red, weather-beaten face seamed by sun 
wrinkles. His sandy hair is thick and disheveled. He is 
dressed in an old baggy suit much the worse for wear—striped 
cotton shirt open at the neck. He pats emma on the back with 
a playful touch that almost jars her off her feet) Thunderin’ 
Moses, that’s the fust time ever I heerd good o’ myself by 
listenin’! Most times it’s: “Crosby? D’you mean that drunken, 
good-for-nothin’, mangy old cuss?” ‘That’s what I hears usual. 
Thank ye, Emmer. (Turning to his wife) What ye got to 
say now, Ma? Here’s Emmer tellin’ you the truth after you 
hair-pullin’ me all these years ’cause you thought it wa’n’t. I 
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always told ye I was good, ain’t I—good as hell I be! (He 
shakes with laughter and kisses his wife a resounding smack). 

MRS. CROSBY. (teasing lovingly) Emmer don’t know you 
like I do. 

crosBy. (turning back to EMMA again) Look-a-here, 
Emmer, I jest seen Jack. He told me some fool story ’bout 
you fallin’ out with Caleb. Reckon he was joshin,’ wa’n’t he? 

MRS. CROSBY. (quickly) Oh, that’s all settled, John. Don’t 
you go stirrin’ it up again. (rMMa seems about to speak but 
stops helplessly after one glance at her father). 

crosBy. An’ all ’count o’ that joke they’re tellin’ *bout him 
and that brown female critter, Jack says. Hell, Emmer, you 
ain’t a real Crosby if you takes a joke like that serious. Thun- 
derin’ Moses, what the hell d’you want Caleb to be—a durned, 
he-virgin, sky-pilot? Caleb’s a man wo’th ten o’ most and, 
spite o’ his bein’ on’y a boy yit, he’s the smartest skipper out 
o’ this port and you’d ought to be proud you’d got him. And as 
for them islands, all whalin’ men knows ’em. I’ve teched thar 
for water more’n once myself, and I know them brown females 
like a book. And I tells you, after a year or more aboard ship, 
a man’d have to be a goll-durned geldin’ if he don’t 

MRS. CROSBY. (glancing uneasily at memmMA) Ssshh! You 
come out in the kitchen with me, Pa, and leave Emmer be. 

crosspy. God A’mighty, Ma, I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ agen 
Emmer, be I? I knows Emmer ain’t that crazy. If she ever 
got religion that bad, I’d ship her off as female missionary 
to the damned yellow Chinks. (He laughs). 

MRS. CROSBY. (taking his arm) You come with me. I 
want to talk with you *bout somethin’. 

crRosBY. (going) Aye-aye, skipper! You’re boss aboard 
here. (He goes out right with her, laughing. emma stands 
for a while, staring stonily before her. She sighs hopelessly, 
clasping and unclasping her hands, looking around the room as 
if she longed to escape from it. Finally she sits down helplessly 
and remains fixed in a strained attitude, her face betraying 
the conflict that is tormenting her. Slow steps sound from the 
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path in front of the house. EMMA recognizes them and her face 
freezes into an expression of obstinate intolerance. CALEB ap- 
pears outside the screen door. He looks in, coughs—then asks 
uncertainly) It’s me, Emmer. Kin I come in? 

EMMA. (coldly) Yes. 

CALEB. (comes in and walks down beside her chair. His 
face is set emotionlessly but his eyes cannot conceal a worried 
bewilderment, a look of uncomprehending hurt. He stands un- 
comfortably, fumbling with his hat, waiting for her to speak or 
look up. As she does neither, he finally blurts out) Kin I set 
a spell? 

EMMA. (in the same cold tone) Yes. (He lowers himself 
carefully to a wooden posture on the edge of a rocker near hers). 

CALEB. (after a pause) I seen Jim Benson. I give him 
hell. He won't tell no more tales, I reckon. (Another pause) 
I stopped to home on the way back from the store. I seen 
Harriet. She says Jack’d told you that story they’re all tellin’ 
as a joke on me. (Clenching his fists—angrily) Jack’s a durn 
fool. He needs a good lickin’ from someone. 

EMMA. (resentfully) Don’t try to put the blame on Jack. 
He only told me the truth, didn’t he? (Her voice shows that 
she hopes against hope for a denial). 

CALEB. (after a long pause—regretfully) Waal, I guess 
what he told is true enough. 

EMMA. (wounded) Oh! 

caALEB. But that ain’t no good reason for tellin’ it. Them 
sort o’ things ought to be kept among men. (After a pause— 
gropingly) I didn’t want nothin’ like that to happen, Emmer. 
I didn’t mean it to. I was thinkin’ 0’ how you might feel— 
even down there. That’s why I stayed aboard all the time 
when the boys was ashore. I wouldn’t have b’lieved it could 
happen—not to me. (A pause) I wish you could see them 
Islands, Emmer, and be there for a time. Then you might 
see 


> 





It’s hard ’s hell to explain, and you havin’ never seen 
em. LEverything is diffrent down there—the weather—and 
the trees and water. You git lookin’ at it all, and you git to 
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feel diffrent from what you do to home here. It’s purty here- 
abouts sometimes—like now, in spring—but it’s purty there 
all the time—and down there you notice it and you git feelin’— 
diff’rent. And them native women—they’re diff’rent. A man 
don’t think of ’em as women—like you. But they’re purty— 
in their fashion—and at night they sings—and it’s all diff’rent 
like something you'd see in a painted picture. (A pause) 
That night when she swum out and got aboard when I was 
alone, she caught me by s’prise. I wasn’t expectin’ nothin’ 
o’ that sort. I tried to make her git back to land at fust— 
but she wouldn’t go. She couldn’t understand enough English 
for me to tell her how I felt—and I reckon she wouldn’t have 
seed my pint anyhow, her bein’ a native. (A pause) And 
then I was afeerd she’d catch cold goin’ round all naked and 
wet in the moonlight—though it was warm—and I wanted to 
wrap a blanket round her. (He stops as if he had finished). 

EMMA. (after a long, tense pause—dully) Then you own 
up—there really was something happened? 

CALEB. (after a pause) I was sorry for it, after. I locked 
myself in the cabin and left her to sleep out on deck. 

EMMA. (after a pause—fixedly) I ain’t going to marry 
you, Caleb. 

CALEB. Harriet said you'd said that; but I didn’t b’lieve 
you'd let a slip like that make—such a diff’rence. 

EMMA. (with finality) Then you can believe it now, Caleb. 

CALEB. (after a pause) You got queer, strict notions, 
Emmer. A man’ll never live up to ’em—with never one slip. 
But you got to act accordin’ to your lights, I expect. It sort 
o’ busts everythin’ to bits for me (His voice betrays his 
anguish for a second but he instantly regains his iron control) 
But o’ course, if you ain’t willin’ to take me the way I be, there’s 
nothin’ to do. And whatever you think is best, suits me. 

EMMA. (after a pause—gropingly) I wish I could ex- 
plain my side of it—so’s you’d understand. I ain’t got any 
hard feelings against you, Caleb—not now. It ain’t plain 
jealousy—what I feel. It ain’t even that I think you’ve done 
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nothing terrible wrong. I think I can understand—how it 
happened—and make allowances. I know that most any man 
would do the same, and I guess all of ’em I ever met has 
done it. 

CALEB. (with a glimmer of eager hope) Then—you'll for- 
give it, Emmer? 

EMMA. Yes, I forgive it. But don’t think that my forgiv- 
ing is going to make any diff’rence—’cause I ain’t going to 
marry you, Caleb. That’s final. (After a pause—intensely) 
Oh, I wish I could make you see—my reason. You don’t. You 
never will, I expect. What you done is just what any other 
man would have done—and being like them is exactly what’ll 
keep you from ever seeing my meaning. (After a pause—in 
a last effort to make him understand) Maybe it’s my fault 
more’n your’n. It’s like this, Caleb. Ever since we was little 
I guess I’ve always had the idea that you was—diff’rent. And 
when we growed up and got engaged I thought that more and 
more. And you was diff’rent, too! And that was why I 
loved you. And now you’ve proved you ain’t. And so how 
can I love you any more? I don’t, Caleb, and that’s all there 
is to it. You've busted something way down inside me—and 
I can’t love you no more. 

CALEB. (gloomily) I’ve warned you often, ain’t I, you was 
settin’ me up where I’d no business to be. I’m human like 
the rest and always was. I ain’t diff’rent. (After a pause— 
uncertainly) I reckon there ain’t no use sayin’ nothin’ more. 
I'll go to home. (He starts to rise). 

emMA. Wait. I don’t want you to go out of here with no 
hard feelings. You ’n’ me, Caleb, we’ve been too close all our 
lives to ever get to be enemies. I like you, Caleb, same’s I 
always did. I want us to stay friends. I want you to be like 
one of the family same’s you’ve always been. There’s no 
reason you can’t. I don’t blame you—as a man—for what 
I wouldn’t hold against any other man. If I find I can’t love 
you—that way—no more or be your wife, it’s just that I’ve 
decided—things being what they be and me being what I am 
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—I won't marry no man. I'll stay single. (Forcing a smile) 
I guess there’s worse things than being an old maid. 

cALEB. I can’t picture you that, Emmer. It’s natural in 
some but it ain’t in you. (Then with a renewal of hope) 
And o’ course I want to stay friends with you, Emmer. There’s 
no hard feelin’s on my side. You got a right to your own 
way—even if (Hopefully) And maybe if I show you 
what I done wasn’t natural to me—by never doin’ it again— 
maybe the time’ll come when you'll be willin’ to forget 

EMMA. (shaking her head—slowly) It ain’t a question 
of time, Caleb. It’s a question of something being dead. . And 
when a thing’s died, time can’t make no diff’rence. 

CALEB. (sturdily) You don’t know that for sure, Emmer. 
You’re human, too, and as liable to make mistakes as any other. 
Maybe you on’y think it’s dead, and when I come back from 
the next vige and you've had two years to think it over, you'll 
see diff’rent and know I ain’t as bad as I seem to ye now. 

eMMA. (helplessly) But you don’t seem bad, Caleb. And 
two years can’t make no change in me—that way. 

CALEB. (feeling himself somehow more and more heartened 
by hope) I ain’t givin’ up hope, Emmer, and you can’t make 
me. Not by a hell of a sight. (With emphasis) I ain’t never 
goin’ to marry no woman but you, Emmer. You can trust 
my word for that. And I’ll wait for ye to change your mind, 
I don’t give a durn how long it'll take—till I’m sixty years 
old—thirty years if it’s needful! (He rises to his feet as he is 
speaking this last). | 

EMMA. (with a mournful smile) You might just as well 
say for life, Caleb. In thirty years we'll both be dead and 
gone, probably. And I don’t want you to think it’s needful for 
you to stay single ‘cause I 

cALEB. I ain’t goin’ to stay single. I’m goin’ to wait for 
you. And some day when you realize men was never cut out 
for angels youll 

EMMA. (helplessly) Me ’n’ you'll never understand each 
other, Caleb, so long as we live. (Getting up and holding out 
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her hand) Good-by, Caleb. I’m going up and lie down for 
a spell. 

cALEB. (made hopeless again by her tone—clasps her hand 
mechanically—dully) Good-by, Emmer. (He goes to the 
door in the rear, opens it, then hesitates and looks back at her 
as she goes out the door on the right without turning around. 
Suddenly he blurts out despairingly) You'll remember what 
I told ye ’bout waitin’, Emmer? (She is gone, makes no reply. 
His face sets in its concealment mask of emotionlessness and 
he turns slowly and goes out the door as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene. Thirty years after—the scene is the same but not 
the same. The room has a grotesque aspect of old age turned 
flighty and masquerading as the most empty-headed youth. 
There is an obstreperous newness about everything. Orange 
curtains are at the windows. The carpet has given way to a 
varnished hardwood floor, its glassy surface set off by three 
small, garish-colored rugs, placed with precision in front of 
the two doors and under the table. The wall paper is now 
a cream color sprayed with pink flowers. Seascapes, of the 
painted-to-order quality, four in number, in gilded frames, are 
hung on the walls at mathematically spaced intervals. 
The plush-covered chairs are gone, replaced by a set of 
varnished oak. The horsehair sofa has been relegated to the 
attic. A cane-bottomed affair with fancy cushions serves in its 
stead. A Victrola is where the old mahogany chest had been. 
A brand new piano shines resplendently in the far right corner 
by the door, and a bookcase with glass doors that pull up and 
slide in flanks the fireplace. This bookcase is full of install- 
ment-plan sets of uncut volumes. The table at center is of 
varnished oak. On it are piles of fashion magazines and an 
electric reading lamp. Only the old Bible, which still pre- 
serves its place of honor on the table, and the marble clock on 
the mantel, have survived the renovation and serve to emphasize 
it all the more by contrast. 

It is late afternoon of a day in the early spring of the year 
1920. ) 

As the curtain rises, EMMA and BENNY ROGERS are discovered. 
She is seated in a rocker by the table. He is standing by the 
Victrola on which a jazz band record is playing. He whistles, 
goes through the motions of dancing to the music. He is a 
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young fellow of twenty-three, a replica of his father in Act 
One, but coarser, more hardened and cocksure. He is dressed 
in the khaki uniform of a private in the United States Army. The 
thirty years have transformed mmMMA into a withered, scrawny 
woman. But there is something revoltingly incongruous about 
her, a pitiable sham, a too-apparent effort to cheat the years 
by appearances. The white dress she wears is too frilly, too 
youthful for her; so are the high-heeled pumps and clocked silk 
stockings. There is an absurd suggestion of rouge on her tight 
cheeks and thin lips, of penciled make-up about her eyes. The 
black of her hair is brazenly untruthful. Above all there is 
shown in her simpering, self-consciously coquettish manner that 
laughable—and at the same time irritating and disgusting— 
mockery of undignified age snatching greedily at the empty 
simulacra of youth. She resembles some passé stock actress of 
fifty made up for a heroine of twenty. 


BENNY. (as the records stops—switches off the machine) 
Oh, baby! Some jazz, I'll tell the world! 

eMMA. (smiling lovingly at his back) I’m glad you like 
it. It’s one of them you picked out on the list. 

BENNY. Oh, I’m a swell little picker, aw right. (Turning 
to her) Say, you’re a regular feller—gettin’ them records for 
me. 

EMMA. (coquettishly) Well, if that ain’t just like a man! 
Who told you I got them just for you? 

BENNY. Well, didn’t you? 

emMMA. No indeedy! I only took your advice on what to get. 
I knew you’d know, being growed to a man of the world now 
since you was overseas. But I got ’em because I like them 
jazz tunes myself. They put life and ginger in an old lady 
like me—not like them slow, old-timey tunes. 

BENNY. (bends over chair—kiddingly) You ain’t old. That’s 
all bunk. 

EMMA. (flattered) Now, now, Benny! 

BENNY. You ain’t. Youre a regular, up-to-date sport— 
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the only live one in this dead dump. (With a grin) And if 
you fall for that jazz stuff, all you got to do now is learn to 
dance to it. 

EMMA. (giggling) I will—if you'll teach me. 

BENNY. (struggling with a guffaw) Oh, oui! Sure I will! 
We'll have a circus, me an’ you. Say, you’re sure one of the 
girls aw right, Aunt Emmer. 

~EMMA. Oh, you needn’t think we’re all so behind the times 
to home here just because you’ve been to France and all over. 

BENNY. Yow ain’t, I'll say, Aunt Emmer. 

emMA. And how often have I got to tell you not to call me 
Aunt Emmer? 

BENNY. (with a grin) Oh, oui! My foot slipped. ’Scuse 
me, Emmer. 

EMMA. (delighted by his coarse familiarity) That’s better. 
Why, you know well enough I ain’t your aunt anyway. 

BENNY. I got to get used to the plain Emmer. They taught 
me to call you “aunt” when I was a kid. (emma looks dis- 
pleased at this remark and Benny hastens to add cajolingly) 
And you almost was my aunt-in-law one time from what I’ve 
heard. (Winks at her cunningly). 

EMMA. (flustered) That was ages ago. (Catching herself 
quickly) Not so awful long really, but it’s all so dead and 
gone it seems a long while. 

BENNY. (unthinkingly) It was before I was born, wasn’t 
it? (Seeing her expression he hurries on) Well, that ain't 
so darned long. Say, here’s something I never could make 
out—how did you ever come to fall for Uncle Caleb? 

EMMA. (bridling quickly) I never did. That’s all talk, 
Benny. We was good friends and still are. I was young and 
foolish and got engaged to him—and then discovered I didn’t 
like him that way. That’s all there ever was to it. 

BENNY. (resentfully) I can’t figure how anybody’d ever 
like him anyway. He’s a darn stingy, ugly old cuss, if you want 
my dope on him. I can’t see him at all. I’ve hated him ever 
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since Pa died and Ma and me had to go live next door with 
him. , 

EMMA. You oughtn’t to say that. He’s kind at bottom, spite 
of his rough ways, and he’s brought you up. 

BENNY. (grumpily) Dragged me up, you mean. (With a 
calculating look at her out of the corners of his eyes) He’s 
a tight-wad and I hate folks that’re tight with their coin. Spend 
and be a good sport, that’s my motto. (Flattering) He'd 
ought to be more like you that way, Emmer. 

EMMA. (pleased—condescendingly) Your Uncle Caleb’s an 
old man, remember. He’s sot in his ways and believes in being 
strict with you—too strict, I’ve told him. 

BENNY. He’s got piles of money hoarded in the bank but 
he’s too mean even to retire from whalin’ himself—goes right 
on makin’ vige after vige to grab more and never spends a 
nickel less’n he has to. It was always like pryin’ open a safe 
for me to separate him from a cent. (With extreme disgust) 
Aw, he’s a piker. I hate him and I always did! 

eEMMA. (looking toward the door apprehensively) Ssshh! 

BENNY. What you scared of? He don’t get in from New 
Bedford till the night train and even if he’s got to the house 
by this he’ll be busy as a bird dog for an hour getting himself 
dolled up to pay you a call. | 

EMMA. (perfunctorily) I hope he’s had a good vige and is 
in good health. 

BENNY. (roughly) You needn’t worry. He’s too mean ever 
to get real sick. Gosh, I wish Pa’d lived—or Uncle Jack. 
They wasn’t like him. I was only a kid when they got drowned, 
but I remember enough about ’em to know they was good sports. 
Wasn’t they? 

EMMA. (rather primly) ‘They was too sporty for their own 
good. | 

BENNY. Don’t you hand me that. That don’t sound like 
you. You're a sport yourself. (After a pause) Say, it’s 
nutty when you come to think of it—Uncle Caleb livin’ next door 
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all these years and comin’ to call all the time when he ain’t 
at sea. 

EMMA. What’s funny about that? We've always been good 
friends. 

BENNY. (with a grin) It’s just as if the old guy was still 
mashin’ you. And I’ll bet anything he’s as stuck on you as he > 
ever was—the old fool! 

EMMA. (with a coquettish titter) Land sakes, Benny, a 
body’d think you were actually jealous of your uncle the way 
you go on. 

BENNY. (with a mocking laugh) Jealous! Oh, oui! Sure 
Iam! Kin you blame me? (Then seriously, with a calculating 
look at her) No, all kiddin’ aside, I know he’ll run me down 
first second he sees you. Ma’ll tell him all her tales, and 
he'll be sore at me right off. He’s always hated me anyway. He 
was glad when I enlisted, cause that got him rid of me. All 
he was hopin’ was that some German’d get me for keeps. Then 
when I come back he wouldn’t do nothin’ for me so I enlisted 
again. 

EMMA. (chiding—playfully) Now, Benny! Didn’t you tell 
me you enlisted again cause you were sick o’ this small place and 
wanted to be out where there was more fun? 

BENNY. Well, 0’ course it was that, too. But I could have 
a swell time even in this dump if he’d loosen up and give me 
some kale. (Again with the calculating look at her) Why, look 
here, right now there’s a buddy of mine wants me to meet him 
in Boston and he’ll show me a good time, and if I had a hun- 
dred dollars 

emMA. A hundred dollars! That’s an awful pile to spend, 
Benny. 

BENNY. (disgustedly) Now yov’re talkin’ tight like him. 

eMMA. (hastily) Oh, no, Benny. You know better’n that. 
What was you sayin’—if you had a hundred dollars ? 

BENNY. That ain’t such a much these days with every- 
thing gone up so. If I went to Boston I’d have to get dolled 
up and everything. And this buddy of mine is a sport and a 
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spender. Easy come, easy go is his motto. His folks ain’t 
tight-wads like mine. And I couldn’t show myself up as a 
cheap skate by travelin’ ’round with him without a nickel in 
my jeans and just spongin’ on him. (With the calculating 
glance to see what effect his words are having—pretending 
to dismiss the subject) But what’s the good of talkin’? I got 
a swell chance tellin’ that to Uncle Caleb. He’d give me one 
look and then put a double padlock on his roll. But it ain’t 
fair just the same. Here I’m sweatin’ blood in the army after 
riskin’ my life in France and when I get a leave to home, 
everyone treats me like a wet dog. 

EMMA. (softly) Do you mean me, too, Benny? 

BENNY. No, not you. You're diffrent from the rest. You're 
regular—and you ain’t any of my real folks, either, and ain’t 
got any reason. 

EMMA. (coquettishly) Oh, yes, I have a reason. I like 
you very, very much, Benny—better than anyone in the town 
—especially since you’ve been to home these last few times 
and come to call so often and I feel I’ve growed to know you. 
When you first came back from France I never would have 
recognized you as Harriet’s Benny, you was so big and strong 
and handsome. 

BENNY. (uncomfortably) Aw, you're kiddin’. But you can 
tell how good I think you are from me bein’ over here so much 
—so you know I ain’t lyin’. (Made more and more uncom- 
fortable by the ardent looks emma is casting at him) Well, 
guess I’ll be movin’ along. 

EMMA. (pleadingly) Oh, you mustn’t go yet! Just when 
we're gettin’ so friendly! 

BENNY. Uncle Caleb’ll be over soon and I don’t want him 
to catch me here—nor nowhere else till he gets calmed down 
after hearin’ Ma’s kicks about me. So I guess I better beat 
it up street. 

EMMA. He won’t come for a long time yet. I know when 
to expect him. (Pleading ardently and kittenishly) Do set 
down a spell, Benny! Land sakes, I hardly get a sight of 
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you before you want to run away again. I'll begin to think 
you're only pretending to like me. 

BENNY. (seeing his calculations demand it) Aw right— 
jest for a second. (He looks about him, seeking a neutral sub- 
ject for conversation) Gee, you've had this old place fixed up 
swell since I was to home last. 

EMMA. (coquettishly) Guess who I had it all done for, 
mostly? 

BENNY. For yourself, of course. 

EMMA. (shaking her head roguishly) No, not for me, not 
for me! Not that I don’t like it but I’d never have gone to 
the trouble and expense for myself. (With a sigh) I s’pose 
poor Ma and Pa turned over in their graves when I ordered 
it done. 

BENNY. (with a sly grin) Who d’you have it done for, 
then? 

eMMA. For you! Yes, for you, Benny—so’s you'd have a 
nice, up-to-date place to come to when you was on vacation 
from the horrid old army. 

BENNY. (embarrassed) Well, it’s great aw right. And it 
sure looks swell—nothing cheap about it. 

EMMA. (delighted) As long as you like it, I’m satisfied. 
(Then suddenly, wagging an admonishing finger at him and 
hiding beneath a joking manner an undercurrent of uneasiness) 
I was forgetting I got a bone to pick with you, young man! 
I heard them sayin’ to the store that you’d been up callin’ on 
that Tilly Small evenin’ before last. 

BENNY. (with a lady-killer’s carelessness) Aw, I was passin’ 
by and she called me in, that’s all. 

EMMA. (frowning) They said you had the piano goin’ and 
was singing and no end of high jinks. 

BENNY. Aw, these small town boobs think you're raising hell 
if you're up after eleven. 

EMMA. (excitedly) 1 ain’t blamin’ you. But her—she ought 
to have better sense—at her age, too, when she’s old enough to 
be your mother. 
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BENNY. Aw, say, she ain’t half as old (Catching him- 
self) Oh, she’s an old fool, you’re right there, Emmer. 

EMMA. (severely) And I hope you know the kind of woman 
she is and has been since she was a girl. 

BENNY. (with a wink) I wasn’t born yesterday. I got 
her number long ago. I ain’t in my cradle, get me! I’m in 
the army! Oui! (Chuckles). 

EMMA. (fidgeting nervously) What'd you—what’d you do 
when you was there? 

BENNY. Why, nothin’. I told her to cut the rough work and 
behave—and a nice time was had by all. (He grins provok- 
ingly). 

EMMA. (springs to her feet nervously) I don’t know what 
to think—when you act so queer about it. 

BENNY. (carelessly) Well, don’t think nothing wrong— 
cause there wasn’t. Bill Tinker was with me and we was both 
wishin’ we had a drink. And Bill says, “Let’s go see Tilly 
Small. She always has some buried and if we hand her a line 
of talk maybe she'll drag out the old bottle.” So we did— 
and she did. We kidded her for a couple of drinks. (He 
snickers). 

EMMA. (standing in front of him—fidgeting) I want you 
to promise you won't go to see her no more. If you—if you 
want liquor now and again maybe I—maybe I can fix it so’s 
I can get some to keep here for you. 

BENNY. (eagerly) Say, that’d be great! Will your (She 
nods. He goes on carelessly) And sure I’ll promise not to 
see Tilly no more. Gosh, what do you think I care about 
her? Or about any dame in this town, for that matter—_ 
’ceptin’ you. These small town skirts don’t hand me nothin’. 
(With a grin) You forgot I was in France—and after the 
dames over there these birds here look some punk. 

EMMA. (sits down—wetting her lips) And what—what are 
those French critters like? 

BENNY. (with a wink) Oh, boy! They’re some pippins! 
It ain’t so much that they’re better lookin’ as that they’ve got 
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a way with ’em—lots of ways. (He laughs with a lascivious 
smirk). 

EMMA. (unconsciously hitches her chair nearer his. The 
turn the conversation has taken seems to have aroused a hectic, 
morbid intensity in her. She continually wets her lips and 
pushes back her hair from her flushed face as if it were stifling 
her) What do you mean, Benny? What kind of ways have 
they got—them French girls? 

BENNY. (smirking mysteriously) Oh, ways of dressin’ and 
doin’ their hair—and lots of ways. 

eEMMA. (eagerly) Tell me! Tell me all about ’em. You 
needn’t be scared—to talk open with me. I ain’t as strict as 
I seem—about hearin’ things. Tell me! I’ve heard French 
girls was awful wicked. 

BENNY. I don’t know about wicked, but they’re darned good 
sports. They’d do anything a guy’d ask ’em. Oui, tooty sweet! 
(Laughs foolishly). 

emma. And what-—what’d you ask ’em, for instance? 

BENNY. (with a wink) Curiosity killed a cat! Ask me 
no questions and I’ll tell you no lies. 

EMMA. (with queer, stupid insistence) But won’t you tell 
me? Go on! 

BENNY. Can’t be did, Aunt Emmer, can’t be did! (With a 
silly laugh) You’re too young. No, all I’ll say is, that to the 
boys who’ve knocked around over there the girls in town here 
are just rank amatoors. They don’t know how to love and 
that’s a fact. (He gets to his feet) And as for an old bum like 
Tilly—not me! Well, I guess I’ll hike along 

EMMA. (getting up and putting a hand on his arm—fever- 
ishly) No, don’t go. Not yet—not yet. No, don’t go. 

BENNY. (stepping away with an expression of repulsion) 
Why not? What’s the matter with you, Aunt Emmer? You 
look ’s if you was gettin’ sick. (Before she can reply, HARRIET’S 
voice is heard calling). 

HARRIET. Benny! Benny! (This acts like a pail of cold 
water on EMMA who moves away from BENNY quickly). 
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EMMA. That’s Harriet. It’s your Ma calling, Benny. 

BENNY. (impatiently) I know. That means Uncle Caleb 
has come and she’s told him her stories and it’s up to me to 
go catch hell. (Stopping emma as she goes toward the door 
as if to answer HARRIET’ hail) Don’t answer, Aunt Emmer. 
Let her come over here to look. I want to speak to her and 
find out how I stand before he sees me. 

EMMA. (doubtfully) I don’t know as she'll come. She’s 
been actin’ funny to me lately, Harriet has, and she ain’t put 
her foot in my door the last month. 

BENNY. (as his mother’s voice is heard much nearer, call- 
ing “Benny!’’) There! Sure she’s comin’. 

EMMA. (flustered) Land sakes, I can’t let her see me this 
way. I got to run upstairs and tidy myself a little. (She 
starts for the door at right). 

BENNY. (flatteringly) Aw, you look swell. Them new duds 
you got looks great. 

EMMA. (turning in the doorway—coquettishly) Oh, them 
French girls ain’t the only ones knows how to fix up. (She 
flounces out. BENNY stands looking after her with a derisive 
grin of contempt. There is a sharp knock on the door in the 
rear. BENNY goes to open it, his expression turning surly and 
sullen. Harriet enters. She wears an apron over her old- 
fashioned black dress with a brooch at the neck. Her hair is 
gray, her face thin, lined, and careworn, with a fretful, con- 
tinuously irritated expression. Her shoulders stoop, and her 
figure is flabby and ugly. She stares at her son with resentful 
annoyance). 

HARRIET. Ain’t you got sense enough, you big lump, to 
answer me when I call, and not have me shouting my lungs 
out? 

BENNY. I never heard you callin’. 

HARRIET. You're lyin’ and you know it. (Then severely) 
Your uncle’s to home. He’s waitin’ to talk to you. 

BENNY. Let him wait. (Jn a snarling tone) I s’pose you've 
been givin’ him an earful of lies about me? 
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HarRieT. I told him the truth, if that’s what you mean. 
How you stole the money out of the bureau drawer 

BENNY. (alarmed but pretending scorn) Aw, you don’t 
know it was me. You don’t know nothin’ about it. 

HARRIET. (ignoring this) And about your disgracin’ him 
and me with your drunken carryin’s-on with that harlot, Tilly 
Small, night after night. 

BENNY. Aw, wha’d you know about that? 





HARRIET. And last but not least, the sneakin’ way you’re 
makin’ a silly fool out of poor Emmer Crosby. 

BENNY. (with a grin) You don’t notice her kickin’ about 
it, do you? (Brusquely) Why don’t you mind your own busi- 
ness, Ma? 

HARRIET. (violently) It’s a shame, that’s what it is! That 
I should live to see the day when a son of mine’d descend so 
low he’d tease an old woman to get money out of her, and her 
alone in the world. Oh, you’re low, you’re low all through like 
your Pa was—and since you been in the army you got bold 
so you ain’t even ashamed of your dirtiness no more! 

BENNY. (ina snarling whisper) That’s right! Blame it all 
on me. I s’pose she ain’t got nothin’ to do with it. (With 
a wink) You oughter see her perform sometimes. You'd get 
wise to something then. 

HARRIET. Shut up! You’ve got the same filthy mind your 
Pa had. As for Emmer, I don’t hold her responsible. She’s 
been gettin’ flighty the past two years. She couldn’t help it, 
livin’ alone the way she does, shut up in this house all her life. 
You ought to be ’shamed to take advantage of her condition— 
but shame ain’t in you. 

BENNY. Aw, give us a rest! 

HARRIET. (angrily) Your Uncle Caleb’ll give you a rest 
when he sees you! Him and me’s agreed not to give you another 
single penny if you was to get down on your knees for it. Se 
there! You can git along on your army pay from this out. 

BENNY. (worried by the finality in her tone—placatingly) 
Aw, say, Ma, what’s eatin’ you? What’ve I done that’s so bad? 
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Gosh, you oughta know some of the gang I know in the army. 
You'd think I was a saint if you did. (Trying a confidential 
tone) Honest, Ma, this here thing with Aunt Emmer ain’t my 
fault. How can I help it if she goes bugs in her old age and 
gets nutty about me? (With a sly grin—in a whisper) Gee, 
Ma, you oughta see her today. She’s a scream, honest! She’s 
upstairs now gettin’ calmed down. She was gettin’ crazy when 
your callin’ stopped her. Wait till she comes down and yeu 
git a look! She'll put your eye out—all dolled up like a kid 
of sixteen and enough paint on her mush for a Buffalo Bill 
Indian 





HARRIET. (staring at him with stern condemnation) You're 
a worthless loafer, Benny Rogers, same as your Pa was. 

BENNY. (frustrated and furious) Aw, g’wan with that bunk! 
(He turns away from her). 

HARRIET. And I’m goin’ to tell Emma about you and try 
to put some sense back into her head. 

BENNY. Go ahead. You'll get fat runnin’ me down to her! 

HaRRIET. And if my word don’t have no influence, I'll tell 
your Uncle Caleb everything, and get him to talk to her. She’ll 
mind him. 

BENNY. (defiantly) You just try it, that’s all! 

HARRIET. I’ve been scared to do more’n hint about it to him. 
I’m hopin’ any day Emma’ll come out of this foolishness, and 
he’ll never know. 

BENNY. Aw! 

HaRRIET. If shame was in you, you'd remember your Uncle 
Caleb’s been in love with Emma all his life and waited for her 
year after year hopin’ in the end she’d change her mind and 
marry him. And she will, too, I believe, if she comes out of this 
fit in her sane mind—which she won’t if you keep fussin’ with 
her. ; 

BENNY. (with revengeful triumph) She'll never marry the 
old cuss—I’ll fix that! 

HARRIET. Now you're showin’ yourself up for what you are! 
And I kin see it’s come to the p’int where I got to tell your 
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Uncle Caleb everythin’ no matter how it breaks him up. I 
got to do it for Emmer’s sake as well as his’n. We got to get 
her cured of your bad influence once and for all. It’s the only 
hope for the two of ’em. 

BENNY. You just try it! 

HARRIET. And as for you, you get back to the army where 
you b’long! And don’t never expect another cent from me or 
Caleb ’cause you won’t get it! And don’t never come to see us 
again till you’ve got rid of the meanness and filth that’s the 
Rogers part of you and found the honesty and decency that’s 
the Williams part—if you got any of me in you at all, which 
I begin to doubt. (Goes to the door in rear) And now I’m 
goin’ back to Caleb—and you better not let him find you here 
when he comes less’n you want a good hidin’ for once in your 
life. (She goes out). 

BENNY. (stammering between fear and rage—shouting after 
her) G’wan! Tell him! What the hell do I care? I'll fix 
him! I’ll spill the beans for both of you, if you try to gum 
me! (He stands in the middle of the room hesitating whether 
to run away or stay, concentrating his thoughts on finding some 
way to make good his bluff. Suddenly his face lights up with 
a cruel grin and he mutters to himself with savage satisfaction) 
By God, that’s it! Dll bet I kin work it, too! By God, that’ll 
fix’em! (He chuckles and goes quickly to the door on right and 
calls up to the floor above) Emmer! Emmer! 

EMMA. (her voice faintly heard answering) Yes, Benny, 
I’m coming. 

BENNY. (he calls quickly) Come down! Come down quick! 
(He comes back to the center of the room where he stands wait- 
ing, planning his course of action). 

EMMA. (appears in the doorway. Her face is profusely 
powdered—with nervous excitement) Benny! What’s the mat- 
ter? You sounded so—why where’s your Ma? 

BENNY. Gone. Gone back to home. 

EMMA. (offendedly) Without waiting to see me? Why, I 
only sat down for a minute to give you a chance to talk to 
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her. I was coming right down. Didn’t she want to see me? 
Whatever’s got into Harriet lately? 

BENNY. She’s mad as thunder at you ’cause I come over here 
so much ’stead of stayin’ to home with her. 

EMMA. (pleased) Oh, is that why? Well, if she ain’t pe- 
culiar! (She sits in a rocker by the table). 

BENNY. (with a great pretense of grief, taking one of her 
hands in his) Say, Emmer—what I called you down for was— 
I want to say good-by and thank you for all you’ve done 

EMMA. (frightenedly) Good-by? How you say that! 
What P 

BENNY. Good-by for good this time. 








EMMA. For good? 

BENNY. Yep. I’ve got to beat it. I ain’t got no home here 
no more. Ma and Uncle Caleb, they’ve chucked me out. 

EMMA. Good gracious, what’re you saying? 

BENNY. That’s what Ma come over to tell me—that Uncle 
Caleb’d said I’d never get another cent from him, alive or after 
he’s dead, and she said for me to git back to the army and never 
to come home again. 

EMMA. (gasping) She was only joking. She—they couldn’t 
mean it. 

BENNY. If youd heard her you wouldn’t think she was 
joking. 

EMMA. (as he makes a movement as if to go away) Benny! 
You can’t go! Go, and me never see you again, maybe! You 
can’t! I won’t have it! 

BENNY. I got to, Emmer. What else is there for me to do 
when they’ve throwed me out? I don’t give a damn about 
leaving them—but I hate to leave you and never see you again. 

EMMA. (eaxcitedly—grabbing his arm) You can’t! I won't 
let you go! 

BENNY. I don’t want to—but what can I do? 

EMMA. You can stay here with me. 

BENNY. (his eyes gleaming with satisfaction) No, I couldn't. 
You know this dump of a town. Folks would be sayin’ all sorts 
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of bad things in no time. I don’t care for myself. They’re 
all down on me anyway because I’m diff’rent from small-town 
boobs like them and they hate me for it. 

EMMA. Yes, you are diffrent. And I’ll show ’em I’m diff’- 
rent, too. You can stay with me—and let ’em gossip all they’ve 
a mind to! 

BENNY. No, it wouldn’t be actin’ square with you. I got to 
go. And I'll try to save up my pay and send you back what 
I’ve borrowed now and again. 

EMMA. (more and more wrought up) I won’t hear of no 
such thing. Oh, I can’t understand your Ma and your Uncle 
Caleb bein’ so cruel! 

BENNY. Folks have been lyin’ to her about me, like I told 
you, and she’s told him. He’s only too glad to believe it, too, 
long as it’s bad. 

eMMA. I can talk to your Uncle Caleb. He’s always minded 
me more’n her. 

BENNY. (hastily) Don’t do that, for God’s sake! You'd 
only make it worse and get yourself in Dutch with him, too! 

EMMA. (bewilderedly) But—I—don’t see 

BENNY. (roughly) Well, he’s still stuck on you, ain’t he? 

EMMA. (with a flash of coquetry) Now, Benny! 

BENNY. I ain’t kiddin’. This is dead serious. He’s stuck on 
you and you know it. 

EMMA. (coyly) I haven’t given him the slightest reason to 
hope in thirty years. 

BENNY. Well, he hopes just the same. Sure he does! Why 
Ma said when she was here just now she'd bet you and him’d 
be married some day yet. 

EMMA. No such thing! Why, she must be crazy! 

BENNY. Oh, she ain’t so crazy. Ain’t he spent every durn 
evenin’ of the time he’s to home between trips over here with 
you—for the last thirty years? 

EMMA. When I broke my engagement I said I wanted to 
stay friends like we’d been before, and we always have; but 
every time he’d even hint at bein’ engaged again I’d always 
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tell him we was friends only and he’d better leave it be that 
way. There’s never been nothing else between us. (With a coy 
smile) And besides, Benny, you know how little time he’s had 
to home between viges. 

BENNY. I kin remember the old cuss marchin’ over here 
every evenin’ he was to home since I was a kid. 

EMMA. (with a titter of delight) D’you know, Benny, I do 
actually believe you’re jealous! 

BENNY. (loudly—to lend conviction) Sure I’m jealous! But 
that ain’t the point just now. The point is he’s jealous of me— 
and you can see what a swell chance you’ve got of talkin’ him 
over now, can’t you! You'd on’y make him madder. 

EMMA. (embarrassedly) He’s getting foolish. What cause 
has he got 

BENNY. When Ma tells him the lies about us 

EMMA. (eacitedly) What lies? 

BENNY. I ain’t goin’ to repeat ’em to you but you kin guess, 








can’t you, me being so much over here? 

EMMA. (springing to her feet—shocked but pleased) Oh! 

BENNY. (turning away from her) And now I’m going to 
blow. I'll stay at Bill Grainger’s tonight and get the morning 
train. 

EMMA. (grabbing his arm) No such thing! You'll stay 
right here! 

BENNY. I can’t—Emmer. If you was really my aunt, things’d 
be diff’rent and I’d tell ’em all to go to hell. 

EMMA. (smiling at him coquettishly) But I’m glad I ain’t 
your aunt. 

BENNY. Well, I mean if you was related to me in some way. 
(At some noise he hears from without, he starts frightenedly) 
Gosh, that sounded like our front door slamming. It’s him 
and he’s coming over. I got to beat it out the back way. (He 
starts for the door on the right). 

EMMA. (clinging to him) Benny! Don’t go! You mustn't 
go! 

BENNY. (inspired by alarm and desire for revenge suddenly 
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blurts out) Say, let’s me ’n’ you git married, Emmer—tomorrow, 
eh? Then I kin stay! That’ll stop ’em, damn ’em, and make 
“em leave me alone. 

EMMA. (dazed with joy) Married? You ’n’ me? Oh, Benny, 
I’m too old. (She hides her head on his shoulder). 

BENNY. (hurriedly, with one anxious eye on the door) No, 
you ain’t! Honest, you ain’t! You're the best guy in this town! 
(Shaking her in his anxiety) Say yes, Emmer! Say you will— 
first thing tomorrow. 

EMMA. (choking with emotion) Yes—I will—if I’m not too 
old for you. 

BENNY. (jubilantly) Tell him. Then he’ll see where he 
gets off! Listen! I’m goin’ to beat it to the kitchen and wait. 
You come tell me when he’s gone. (A knock comes at the 
door. He whispers) That’s him. I’m goin’. 

EMMA. (embracing him fiercely) Oh, Benny! (She kisses 
him on the lips. He ducks away from her and disappears off 
right. The knock is repeated. umma dabs tremblingly at her 
cheeks with a handkerchief. Her face is beaming with happi- 
ness and looks indescribably silly. She trips lightly to the door 
and opens it—forcing a light, careless tone) Oh, it’s you, 
Caleb. Come right in and set. I was kind of expecting you. 
Benny—I’d heard you was due to home tonight. (He comes 
in and shakes the hand she holds out to him in a limp, vague, 
absent-minded manner. In appearance, he has changed but little 
in the thirty years save that his hair is now nearly white and his 
face more deeply lined and wrinkled. His body is still erect, 
strong and vigorous. He wears dark clothes, much the same 
as he was dressed in Act One). 

CALEB. (mechanically) Hello, Emmer. (Once inside the 
door, he stands staring about the room, frowning. The garish 
strangeness of everything evidently repels and puzzles him. 
His face wears its set expression of an emotionless mask but his 
eyes cannot conceal an inward struggle, a baffled and painful 
attempt to comprehend, a wounded look of bewildered hurt). 

EMMA. (blithely indifferent to this—pleasantly) Are you 
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looking at the changes I’ve made? You ain’t seen this room 
since, have you? Of course not. What am I thinking of? 
They only got through with the work two weeks ago. Well, 
what d’ you think of it? 

CALEB. (frowning—hesitatingly) Why—it’s—all right, I 
reckon. 

EMMA. It was so gloomy and old-timey before, I just couldn’t 
bear it. Now it’s light and airy and young-looking, don’t you 
think? (With a sigh) I suppose Pa and Ma turned over in 
their graves. 

CALEB. (grimly) I reckon they did, too. 

EMMA. Why, you don’t mean to tell me you don’t like it 
neither, Caleb? (Then as he doesn’t reply,—resentfully) Well, 
you always was a sot, old-fashioned critter, Caleb Williams, same 
as they was. (She plumps herself into a rocker by the table— 
then, noticing the lost way in which he is looking about him) 
Gracious sakes, why don’t you set, Caleb? You give me the 
fidgets standing that way! You ain’t a stranger that’s got to 
be invited, are you? (Then suddenly realizing the cause of his 
discomfiture, she smiles pityingly, not without a trace of malice) 
Are you looking for your old chair you used to set in? Is that 
it? Well, I had it put up in the attic. It didn’t fit in with 
them new things. 

caLEB. (dully) No, I s’pose it wouldn't. 

EMMA. (indicating a chair next to hers) Do set down and 
make yourself to home. (He does so gingerly. After a pause 
she asks perfunctorily) Did you have good luck this voyage? 

CALEB. (again dully) Oh, purty fair. (He begins to look 
at her as if he were seeing her for the first time, noting every 
detail with a numb, stunned astonishment). 

EMMA. You're looking as well as ever. 

caLEB. (dully) Oh, I ain’t got nothin’ to complain of. 

eMMaA. You're the same as me, I reckon. (Happily) Why 
I seem to get feelin’ younger and more chipper every day, I 
declare I do. (She becomes uncomfortably aware of his ea- 
amination—nervously) Land sakes, what you starin’ at so? 
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CALEB. (brusquely blurting out his disapproval) You've 
changed, Emmer—changed so I wouldn’t know you, hardly. 

EMMA. (resentfully) Well, I hope you think it’s for the 
best. 

CALEB. (evasively) I ain’t enough used to it yet— to tell. 

EMMA. (offended) I ain’t old-timey and old-maidy like I 
was, I guess that’s what you mean. Well, I just got tired of 
mopin’ alone in this house, waiting for death to take me and 
not enjoyin’ anything. I was gettin’ old before my time. And 
all at once, I saw what was happenin’ and I made up my mind 
I was going to get some fun out of what Pa’d left me while 
I was still in the prime of life, as you might say. 

CALEB. (severely) Be that paint and powder you got on 
your face, Emmer? 

EMMA. (embarrassed by this direct question) Why, yes— 
I got a little mite—it’s awful good for your complexion, they 
say——and in the cities now all the women wears it. 

CALEB. (sternly) The kind of women I’ve seed in cities 
(He checks himself and asks abruptly) Wa’n't 
your hair turnin’ gray last time I was to home? 
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wearin it 


EMMA. (flustered) Yes—yes—-so it was—but then it started 
to come in again black as black all of a sudden. 

CALEB. (glancing at her shoes, stockings, and dress) You're 
got up in them things like a young girl goin’ to a dance. 

EMMA. (forcing a defiant laugh) Maybe I will go soon’s 
I learn—and Benny’s goin’ to teach me. 


CALEB. (keeping his rage in control 





heavily) Benny—— 

EMMA. (suddenly bursting into hysterical tears) And I 
think it’s real mean of you, Caleb—nasty mean to come here 
on your first night to home—and—make—fun—of—my—clothes 
—and everything. (She hides her face in her hands and sobs). 

CALEB. (overcome by remorse—forgetting his rage instantly 
—gets up and pats her on the shoulder—with rough tenderness) 
Thar, thar, Emmer! Don’t cry, now! I didn’ mean nothin’. 
Don’t pay no ’tention to what I said. I’m a durned old fool! 
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What the hell do I know o’ women’s fixin’s anyhow? And I 
reckon I be old-fashioned and sot in my ideas. 

EMMA. (reassured—pressing one of his hands gratefully) It 
hurts—hearing you say—me ’n’ you such old friends and 

CALEB. Forgit it, Emmer. I won’t say no more about it. 
(She dries her eyes and regains her composure. He goes back 
to his seat, his face greatly softened, looking at her with the 
blind eyes of love. There is a pause. Finally, he ventures in a 
gentle tone) D’you know what time this be, Emmer? 

EMMA. (puzzled) I don’t know exactly, but there’s a clock 
in the next room. 

CALEB. (quickly) Hell, I don’t mean that kind o’ time. 
I mean—it was thirty years ago this spring. 

EMMA. (hastily) Land sakes, don’t let’s talk of that. It 
only gets me thinking how old I am. 

CALEB. (with an affectionate smile) We both got to realize 
now and then that we’re gettin’ old. 

EMMA. (bridling) That’s all right for you to say. You’re 
twelve years older ’n me, don’t forget, Caleb. 

CALEB. (smiling) Waal, even that don’t make you out no 
spring chicken, Emmer. 

EMMA. (stiffy) A body’s as old as they feels—and I feel 
right young. 

caALEB. Waal, so do I as far as health goes. I’m as able and 
sound as ever. (After a pause) But, what I meant was, d’you 
remember what happened thirty years back? 

eMMA. I suppose I do. 

CALEB. D’you remember what I said that day? 

EMMA. (primly) You said a lot that it’s better to forget, 
if you ask me. 

caALEB. I don’t mean—that part of it. I mean when I was 
(He gasps—then blurts it out) 
I said I’d wait thirty years—if need be. (After a pause) I 
know you told me time and again not to go back to that. On’y— 








sayin’ good-by, I said 


I was thinkin’ all this last vige—that maybe—now when the 


thirty years are past—I was thinkin’ that maybe (He 
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looks at her humbly, imploring some encouragement. She stares 
straight before her, her mouth set thinly. He sighs forlornly 
and blunders on) ‘Thirty years—that’s a hell of a long time 
to wait, Emmer—makin’ vige after vige always alone—and 
feelin’ even more alone in between times when I was to home 
livin’ right next door to you and callin’ on you every evenin’. 
(A pause) I’ve made money enough, I know—but what the hell 
good’s that to me—long as you're out of it? (A pause) Seems 
to me, Emmer, thirty o’ the best years of a man’s life ought 
to be proof enough to you to make you forget—that one slip 
o’ mine. 

EMMA. (rousing herself—forcing a careless tone) Land 
sakes, I forgot all about that long ago. And here you go re- 
mindin’ me of it! 

caLEB. (doggedly) You ain’t answered what I was drivin’ 
at, Emmer. (A pause; then, as if suddenly afraid of what her 
answer will be, he breaks out quickly) And I don’t want you to 
answer right now, neither. I want you to take time to think it 
all over. 

emMMA. (feebly evasive) All right, Caleb, I'll think it over. 

CALEB. (after a pause) Somehow—seems to me ’s if—you 
might really need me now. You never did before. 

EMMA. (suspiciously) Why should I need you now any 
more’n any other time? 

CALEB. (embarrassedly) Oh, I just feel that way. 

EMMA. It ain’t count o’ nothin’ Harriet’s been tellin’ you, is 
it? (Stifly) Her ’n’ me ain’t such good friends no more, if 
you must know. 

CALEB. (frowning) Her ’n’ me nearly had a fight right 
before I came over here. (emma starts) Harriet lets her 
tongue run away with her and says dumb fool things she don’t 
really mean. I didn’t pay much ’tention to what she was sayin’ 
—hbut it riled me jest the same. She won’t repeat such foolish- 
ness after the piece 0’ my mind I gave her. 

EMMA. What did she say? ; 

caLeB. Oh, nothin’ worth tellin’. (A pause) But neither 
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you nor me ought to get mad at Harriet serious. We'd ought, 
by all rights, to make allowances for her. You know ’s well as 
me what a hard time she’s had. Bein’ married to Alf Rogers 
for five years’d pizin’ any woman’s life. 

eEMMA. No, he wasn’t much good, there’s no denyin’. 

caALEB. And now there’s Benny drivin’ her crazy. 

EMMA. (instantly defensive) Benny’s all right! 

CALEB. (staring at her sharply—after a pause) No, that’s 
jest it. He ain’t all right, Emmer. 

EMMA. He is, too! He’s as good as gold! 

CALEB. (frowning—with a trace of resentment) You kin 
say so, Emmer, but the facts won’t bear you out. 

EMMA. (excitedly) What facts, Caleb Williams? If you 
mean the nasty lies the folks in this town are mean enough to_ 
gossip about him, I don’t believe any of ’em. I ain’t such a fool. 

caLEB. (bitterly) Then you've changed, Emmer. You 
didn’t stop about believin’ the fool stories they gossiped about 
me that time. 

EMMA. You owned up yourself that was true! 

caLeB. And Benny’d own up if he was half the man I was! 
(Angrily) But he ain’t a man noways. He’s a mean skunk 
from truck to keelson! 

EMMA. (springing to her feet) Oh! 

CALEB. (vehemently) I ain’t judged him by what folks have 
told me. But I’ve watched him grow up from a boy and every 
time I’ve come to home I’ve seed he was gittin’ more ’n’ more 
like his Pa—and you know what a low dog Alf Rogers turned 
out to be, and what a hell he made for Harriet. Waal, I’m 
sayin’ this boy Benny is just Alf all over again—on’y worse! 

EMMA. Oh! 

CALEB. They ain’t no Williams’ blood left in Benny. He’s © 
a mongrel Rogers! (Trying to calm himself a little and be 
convincing) Listen, Emmer. You don’t suppose I'd be sayin’ 
it, do you, if it wasn’t so? Ain’t he Harriet’s boy? Ain't I 
brought him up in my own house since he was knee-high? Don’t 
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you know I got some feelin’s ’bout it and I wouldn’t hold 
nothing agen him less’n I knowed it was true? 

eMMA. (harshly) Yes, you would! You're only too anxious 
to believe all the bad you can about him. You've always hated 
him, he says—and I can see it’s so. 

CALEB. (roughly) You know damned well it ain’t, you mean! 
Ain’t I talked him over with you and asked your advice about 
him whenever I come to home? Ain’t I always aimed to do 
all I could to help him git on right? You know damned well 
I never hated him! It’s him that’s always hated me! (Venge- 
fully) But I’m beginning to hate him now—and I’ve good 
cause for it! 

eMMA. (frightenedly) What cause? 

CALEB. (ignoring her question) I seed what he was comin’ 
to years back. Then I thought when the war come, and he was 
drafted into it, that the army and strict discipline’d maybe 
make a man o’ him. But it ain’t! It’s made him worse! It’s 
killed whatever mite of decency was left in him. And I reckon 
now that if you put a coward in one of them there uniforms, 
he thinks it gives him the privilege to be a bully! Put a sneak 
in one and it gives him the courage to be a thief! That’s why 
when the war was over Benny enlisted again ‘stead 0’ goin’ 
whalin’ with me. He thinks he’s found a good shield to cover 
up his natural-born laziness—and_ crookedness ! 

EMMA. (outraged) You can talk that way about him that 
went way over to France to shed his blood for you and me! 

CALEB. I don’t need no one to do my fightin’ for me— 
against German or devil. And you know durned well he was 
only in the Quartermaster’s Department unloadin’ and truckin’ 
groceries, as safe from a gun as you and me be this minute. 
(With heavy scorn) If he shed any blood, he must have got 
a nose bleed. 

EMMA. Oh, you do hate him, I can see it! And you're just 
as mean as mean, Caleb Williams! All you’ve said is a wicked 
lie and you’ve got no cause 

caALEB. I ain’t, eh? I got damned good cause, I tell ye! I 
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ain’t minded his meanness to me. I ain’t even give as much 
heed to his meanness to Harriet as I’d ought to have, maybe. 
But when he starts in his sneakin’ thievery with you, Emmer, 
I put my foot down on him for good and all! 

EMMA. What sneakin’ thievery with me? How dare you say 
such things? 

CALEB. I got proof it’s true. Why, he’s even bragged all 
over town about bein’ able to borrow all the money from you 
he’d a mind to—boastin’ of what an old fool he was makin’ 
of you, with you fixin’ up your house all new to git him to 
comin’ over. 

EMMA. (scarlet—blazing) It’s a lie! He never said it! 
You’re makin’ it all up—’cause you’re—’cause you're 





CALEB. ’Cause I’m what, Emmer? 

EMMA. (flinging it at him like a savage taunt) ’Cause you’re 
jealous of him, that’s what! Any fool can see that! 

CALEB. (getting to his feet and facing her—slowly) Jealous? 
Of Benny? How—lI don’t see your meanin’ rightly. 

EMMA. (with triumphant malice) Yes, you do! Don’t pre- 
tend you don’t! You’re jealous ’cause you know I care a lot 
about him. 

CALEB. (slowly) Why would I be jealous ’count o’ that? 
What kind o’ man d’you take me for? Don’t I know you must 
care for him when you've been a’most as much a mother to him 
for years as Harriet was? 

EMMA. (wounded to the quick—furiously) No such thing! 
You’re a mean liar! I ain’t never played a mother to him. 
He’s never looked at me that way—never! And I don’t care 
for him that way at all. Just because I’m a mite older ’n him— 
can’t them things happen just as well as any other—what d’you 
suppose—can’t I care for him same as any woman cares for a 
man? And I do! I care more’n I ever did for you! And 
that’s why you’re lying about him! You’re jealous of that! 

CALEB. (staring at her with stunned eyes—in a hoarse 
whisper) Emmer! Ye don’t know what you’re sayin’, do ye? 

EMMA. I do too! 
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cALEB. Harriet said you’d been actin’ out o’ your right 
senses. 

mEMMA. Harriet’s mad because she knows Benny loves me 
better ’n her. And he does love me! He don’t mind my bein’ 
older. He’s said so! And I love him, too! 

CALEB. (stepping back from her in horror) Emmer! 

emMA. And he’s asked me to marry him tomorrow. And I’m 
going to! Then you can all lie all you’ve a mind to! 

CALEB. You’re—going to—marry Benny? 

EMMA. First thing tomorrow. And since you've throwed him 
out of his house in your mad jealousness, I’ve told him he can 
stay here with me tonight. And he’s going to! 

CALEB. (his fists clenching—tensely) Where—where is the 
skunk now? 

EMMA. (hastily) Oh, he ain’t here. He’s gone up street. 

CALEB. (starting for the door in rear) I’m goin’ to find the 
skunk. 

EMMA. (seizing his arms--frightenedly) What’re you go- 
ing to do? 

CALEB. (between his clenched teeth) I don’t know, Emmer 
—I don’t know 


ummMa. Caleb! (She tries to throw her arms about him to 





On’y he ain’t goin’ to marry you, by God! 


stop his going. He pushes her firmly but gently aside. She 
shrieks) Caleb! (She flings herself on her knees and wraps 
her arms around his legs in supplicating terror) Caleb! You 
ain’t going to kill him, Caleb? You ain’t going to hurt him, 
be you? Say you ain’t! Tell me you won’t hurt him! (As she 
thinks she sees a relenting softness come into his face as he looks 
down at her) Oh, Caleb, you used to say you loved me! Don’t 
hurt him then, Caleb,—for my sake! I love him, Caleb! Don’t 
hurt him—yjust because you think I’m an old woman ain’t no 
reason—and I won’t marry you, Caleb. I won’t—not even if 
you have waited thirty years. I don’t love you. I love him! 
And I’m going to marry him—tomorrow. So you won’t hurt 
him, will you, Caleb—not when I ask you on my knees! | 
CALEB. (breaking away from her with a shudder of disgust) 
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No, I won’t touch him. If I was wantin’ to git even with ye, 
I wouldn’t dirty my hands on him. I’d let you marry the skunk 
and set and watch what happened—or else I’d offer him money 
not to marry ye—more money than the little mite you kin 
bring him—and let ye see how quick he’d turn his back on ye! 

EMMA. (getting to her feet—frenziedly) It’s a lie! He 
never would! 

CALEB. (unheeding—with a sudden ominous calm) But I 
ain’t goin’ to do neither. You ain’t worth it—and he ain’t— 
and no one ain’t, nor nothin’. Folks be all crazy and rotten 
to the core and I’m done with the whole kit and caboodle of ’em. 
I kin only see one course out for me and I’m goin’ to take it. 
“A dead whale or a stove boat!’’ we says in whalin—and my 
boat is stove! (He strides away from her, stops, and turns 
back—savagely) Thirty o’ the best years of my life flung for 
a yeller dog like him to feed on. God! You used to say you 
was diffrent from the rest o’ folks. By God, if you are, it’s 
just you're a mite madder’n they be! By God, that’s all! (He 
goes, letting the door slam to behind him). 

EMMA. (in a pitiful whimper) Caleb! (She sinks into a 
chair by the table sobbing hysterically. Benny sneaks through 
the door on right, hesitates for a while, afraid that his uncle 
may be coming back). 

BENNY. (finally, in a shrill whisper) Aunt Emmer! 

EMMA. (raising her face to look at him for a second) Oh, 
Benny! (She falls to weeping again). 

BENNY. Say, you don’t think he’s liable to come back, do 
you? 

EMMA. No—he’ll—never come back here—no more. (Sobs 
bitterly). 

BENNY. (his courage returning, comes forward into the room) 
Say, he’s way up in the air, ain’t he? (With a grin) Say, 
that was some ballin’ out he give you! 

EMMA. You—you heard what he said? 

BENNY. Sure thing. When you got to shoutin’ I sneaked 
out o’ the kitchen into there to hear what was goin’ on. (With 
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a complacent grin) Say, you certainly stood up for me all right. 
You’re a good old scout at that, d’you know it? 

EMMA. (raising her absurd, besmeared face to his, as if ex- 
pecting him to kiss her) Oh, Benny, I’m giving up everything 
I’ve held dear all my life for your sake. 

BENNY. (turning away from her with a look of aversion) 
Well, what about it? Ain’t I worth it? Ain’t I worth a million 
played-out old cranks like him? (She stares at him bewilder- 
edly. He takes a handful of almonds from his pocket and begins 
cracking and eating them, throwing the shells on the floor with 
an impudent carelessness) Hope you don’t mind my havin’ a 
feed? I found them out in the kitchen and helped myself. 

EMMA. (pitifully) You’re welcome to anything that’s here, 
Benny. 

BENNY. (insolently) Sure, I know you’re a good scout. 
Don’t rub it in. (After a pause—boastfully) Where did you 
get that stuff about askin’ him not to hurt me? He’d have a 
swell chance! There’s a lot of hard guys in the army have 
tried to get funny with me till I put one over on ’em. Id like 
to see him start something! I could lick him with my hands 
handcuffed. 

EMMA. (revolted) Oh! 

BENNY. (resentfully) Think I’m bluffin’? JT’ll show you 
sometime. (He swaggers about the room—finally stopping be- 
side her. With a cunning leer) Say, I been thinkin’ it over 
and I guess I'll call his bluff. 

EMMA. (confusedly) What—do you mean? 

BENNY. I mean what he said just before he beat it—that 
he could get me not to marry you if he offered me more coin 
than you got. (Very interestedly) Say, d’you s’pose the old 
miser really was serious about that? 

EMMA. (dazedly—as if she could not realize the significance 
of his words) I—I—don’t know, Benny. 

BENNY. (swaggering about again) If I was only sure he 
wasn’t stallin’! If I could get the old cuss to shell out that 
way! (With a tickled chuckle) Gosh, that’d be the real stunt 
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aw right, aw right. Oui, oui! Maybe he wasn’t kiddin’ at that, 
the old simp! It’s worth takin’ a stab at, damned if it ain’t. 
I ain’t got nothin’ to lose. 

EMMA. (frightenedly) What—what’re you talkin’ about, 
Benny? 

BENNY. Say, I think I'll go over and talk to Ma after a 
while. You can go over first to make sure he ain’t there. I’ll 
get her to put it up to him straight. If he’s willin’ to dig in 
his jeans for some real coin—real dough, this time !—I’ll agree 
to beat it and not spill the beans for him with you. (Threaten- 
ingly) And if he’s too tight, I’ll go right through with what 
I said I would, if only to spite him! That’s me! 

EMMA. You mean—if he’s willing to bribe you with money, 
you won't marry me tomorrow? 

BENNY. Sure! If he'll put up enough money. I won’t stand 
for no pikin’. 

EMMA. (whimpering) Oh, Benny, you’re only jokin’, ain’t 
you? You can’t—you can’t mean it! 

BENNY. (with careless effrontery) Why can’t I? Sure I 
mean it! 

EMMA. (hiding her face in her hands—with a tortured moan) 
Oh, Benny! 

BENNY. (disgustedly) Aw,don’t go ballin’! (After a pause 
--a bit embarrassedly) Aw, say, what d’you think, anyway? 
What’re you takin’ it so damned serious for—me askin’ you to 
marry me, I mean? I was on’y sort of kiddin’ anyway—just so 
you'd tell him and get his goat right. (As she looks up at him 
with agonized despair. With a trace of something like pity 
showing in his tone) Say, honest, Aunt Emmer, you didn’t 
believe—you didn’t think I was really stuck on you, did you? 
Ah, say, how could I? Have a heart! Why, you're as old as 
Ma is, ain’t you, Aunt Emmer? (He adds ruthlessly) And 
I'll say you look it, too! 

EMMA. (cowering—as if he had struck her) Oh! Oh! 

BENNY. (a bit irritated) What’s the use of blubberin’, for 
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God’s sake? Can’t you take it like a sport? Hell, I ain't 
lookin’ to marry no one, if I can help it. What do I want a 
wife for? There’s too many others. (After a pause—as she 
still sobs—calculatingly) Aw, come on, be a sport—and say, 
listen, if he ain’t willin’ to come across, I’ll marry you all right, 
honest I will. (More and more calculatingly) Sure! If they 
mean that stuff about kickin’ me out of home—sure I'll stay here 
with you! I’ll do anything you want. If you want me to marry 
you, all you’ve got to do is say so—anytime! Only not to- 
morrow, we'd better wait and see—— 

EMMA. (hysterically) Oh, go away! Go away! 

BENNY. (looking down at her disgustedly) Aw, come up 
for air, can’t you? (He slaps her on the back) Buck up! 
Be a pal! Tell me what your dope is. This thing’s got me so 
balled up I don’t know how I stand. (With sudden fury) 
Damn his hide! I'll bet he’ll go and leave all he’s got to some 
lousy orphan asylum now. 

EMMA. Oh, go away! Go away! 

BENNY. (viciously) So you’re givin’ me the gate, too, eh? 
I’d like to see you try it! You asked me to stay and I’ll stick. 
It’s all your fool fault that’s got me in wrong. And now you 
want to shake me! This is what I get for foolin’ around with 
an old hen like you that oughta been planted in the cemetery 
long ago! Paintin’ your old mush and dressin’ like a kid! 
Christ A’mighty ! 

EMMA. (in acry of despair) Don’t! Stop! Go away. 

BENNY. (suddenly alert—sharply) Sh! I hear someone 
coming. (Shaking her) Stop—now, Emmer! Damn it, you 
gotta go to the door. Maybe it’s him. (He scurries into the 
room on right. There is a faint knock at the door. emma lifts 
her head. She looks horribly old and worn out. Her face is 
frozen into an expressionless mask, her eyes are red-rimmed, 
dull and lifeless. The knock is repeated more sharply. EMMA 
rises like a weary automaton and goes to the door and opens it. 
HARRIET is revealed standing outside). 
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HARRIET. (making no movement to come in—coldly) I want 
to speak to Caleb. 

EMMA. (dully) He ain’t here. He left a while back—said 
he was goin’ up street—I think. 

HARRIET. (worriedly) Oh, land sakes! (Then hostilely) 
Do you know where Benny is? 

mEMMA. (dully) Yes, he’s here. 

HARRIET. (contemptuously) I might have guessed that! 
(Icily formal) Would you mind tellin’ him I want to see him? 

EMMA. (turns and calls) Benny! MHere’s your Ma! 

BENNY. (comes from the next room) Aw right. (In a 
fierce whisper as he passes EMMA) What d’you tell her I was 
here for, you old fool? 

EMMA. (gives no sign of having heard him but comes back to 
her chair and sits down. BENNY slouches to the door—sullenly) 
What d’you want, Ma? 

HARRIET. (coldly) I wanted your Uncle Caleb, not you, 
but you'll have to do, bein’ the only man about. 

BENNY. (suspiciously) What is it? 

HARRIET. (a bit frightenedly) I just heard a lot of queer 
noises down to the barn. Someone’s in there, Benny, sure as 
I’m alive. They’re stealin’ the chickens, must be. 

BENNY. (carelessly) It’s only the rats. 

HARRIET. (angrily) Don’t play the idiot! This was a big 
thumpin’ noise no rat’d make. 

BENNY. What'd any guy go stealin’ this early—(As HARRIET 
turns away angrily—placatingly) Aw right, I’m coming. I'll 
have a look if that'll satisfy you. Don’t go gettin’ sore at me 
again. (While he is speaking he goes out and disappears after 
his mother. uma sits straight and stiff in her chair for a while, 
staring before her with wary eyes. Then she gets to her feet 
and goes from window to window taking down all the curtains 
with quick mechanical movements. She throws them on a pile 
in the middle of the floor. She lifts down the framed pictures 
from the walls and piles them on the curtains. She takes the 
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cushions and throws them on; pushes the rugs to the pile with 
her feet; sweeps everything off the table onto the floor. She 
does all this without a trace of change in her expression—rapidly, 
but with no apparent effort. There is the noise of running 
footsteps from outside and BENNY bursts into the room panting 
for breath. He is terribly excited and badly frightened). 

BENNY. (stops short as he sees the pile on the floor) What 
the hell 

EMMA. (dully) The junk man’s coming for them in the 
morning. 

BENNY. (too excited to be surprised) To hell with that! 
Say, listen Aunt Emmer, he’s hung himself—Uncle Caleb—in 
the barn—he’s dead ! 

EMMA. (slowly letting the words fall—like a beginner on the 
typewriter touching two new letters) Caleb—dead! 

BENNY. (voluble now) Dead as a door nail! Neck’s 
busted. I just cut him down and carried him to home. Say, 
you've got to come over and help look after Ma. She’s goin’ 
bugs. I can’t do nothin’ with her. 

EMMA. (as before) Caleb hanged himself—in the barn? 

BENNY. Yes—and made a sure job of it. (With morbid 
interest in the details) He got a halter and made a noose of the 
rope for his neck and climbed up in the loft and hitched the 
leather end to a beam and then let himself drop. He must have 
kicked in that quick! (He snaps his fingers—then urgently) Say, 
come on. Come on over ’n’ help me with Ma, can’t you? She’s 
goin’ wild. I can’t do nothin’! 

EMMA. (vaguely) Ill be over—in a minute. (Then with a 
sudden air of having decided something irrevocably) I got to 
go down to the barn. 





BENNY. Barn? Say, are you crazy? He ain’t there now. 
I told you I carried him home. 

EMMA. I mean—my barn. I got to go down—— 

BENNY. (exasperated) Oh hell! You’re as bad as Ma! 
Everyone’s lost their heads but me. Well, I got to get someone 
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else, that’s all. (He rushes out rear, slamming the door behind 
him). 

EMMA. (after a tense pause—with a sudden outburst of wild 
grief) Caleb! (Then in a strange whisper) Wait, Caleb, I’m 
going down to the barn. (She moves like a sleepwalker toward 
the door in the rear as 
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ACT ONE 


Scene. A small, barren coral island on the southern fringe 
of the Malay Archipelago. The coral sand, blazing white under 
the full glare of the sun, lifts in the right foreground to a long 
hummock a few feet above sea-level. A stunted coco palm rises 
from the center of this elevation, its bunch of scraggly leaves 
drooping motionlessly, casting a small circular patch of shadow 
directly beneath on the ground about the trunk. About a hun- 
dred yards in the distance the lagoon is seen, its vivid blue con- 
trasting with the white coral beach which borders its circular 
outline. The far horizon to seaward is marked by a broad band 
of purplish haze which separates the bright blue of the water 
from the metallic gray-blue of the sky. The island bakes. The 
intensity of the sun’s rays is flung back skyward in a quivering 
mist of heat-waves which distorts the outlines of things, giving 
the visible world an intangible eerie quality, as if it were floating 
submerged in some colorless molten fluid. 

As the curtain rises, aBEL is discovered lying asleep, curled up 
in the patch of shade beneath the coco palm. He is a runty, 
undersized boy of fifteen, with a shrivelled old face, tanned to 
parchment by the sun. He has on a suit of dirty dungarees, 
man’s size, much too large for him, which hang in loose folds 
from his puny frame. A thatch of brown hair straggles in limp 
wisps from under the peaked canvas cap he wears. He looks 
terribly exhausted. His dreams are evidently fraught with 
terror, for he twitches convulsively and moans with fright. 
BUTLER enters hurriedly, panting, from the right, rear. He isa 
tall man of over middle age, dressed in the faded remainder of 
what was once a brown suit. The coat, the buttons of which 
have been torn off, hangs open, revealing his nakedness beneath. 
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A cloth cap covers his bald head, with its halo of dirty thin gray 
hair. His body is emaciated. His face, with its round, blue 
eyes, is weathered and cracked by the sun’s rays. The wreck of 
a pair of heavy shoes flop about his bare feet. He looks back 
cautiously, as if he were afraid of being followed; then satisfied 
that he is not, he approaches the sleeping boy, and bending down, 
puts his hand on apet’s forehead. ABEL groans and opens his 
eyes. He stares about furtively, as if seeking someone whose 
presence he dreads to find. 

ABEL. (in a husky voice) Where’s Capt’n and the rest, Butts? 

BUTLER. (in a hoarse, cracked whisper) On the beach—down 
there. (He makes an exhausted gesture, right, and then sinks 
with a groan at the foot of the tree, leaning back against the 
trunk, trying vainly to hunch his long legs up so as to be com- 
pletely in the shade). 

ABEL. (with avid eyes) They ain’t found no water yet? 

BUTLER. (shaking his head, his eyes closing wearily) No. 
How would they—when there ain’t any—not on this devil’s 
island—dry as a bone, my sonny—sand and sun—that’s all. 

ABEL. (with a sudden, shrill agony—his lips twitching) I 
need a drink of water—something awful! (With tremulous 
pleading) Say, ain’t you got ’nother drink left?—honest, ain't 
you? 

BUTLER. (looking around him cautiously) Not so loud! (Fis- 
ing his eyes sternly on the boy) This is a dead secret, mind! 
You'll swear you won’t blab—not to him? 

ABEL. Sure, Butts, sure! Gawd strike me dead! 

BUTLER. (takes a pint bottle from the hip-pocket of his pants. 
It is about half full of water) He—and the rest—they’d kill 
me like a dog—and you too, sonny—remember that! 

ABEL. Sure! I ain’t goin’ to tell ’em, Butts. (Stretching out 
his hands frenziedly) Aw, give it to me, Butts! Give me a 
drink, for Christ’s sake! 

BUTLER. No, you don’t! Only a few drops. It’s got to last 
til a ship comes past that'll pick us up. That’s the only hope. 
(Holding the bottle at arm’s length from the boy) Hands down, 
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now-—or you don’t get adrop! (The boy lets his hands drop to 
his sides. BUTLER puts the bottle carefully to his lips, and allows 
the boy two gulps—then snatches it away) That’s all now. 
More later. (He takes one gulp himself, and making a tremen- 
dous effort of will, jerks the bottle from his lips, and corking it 
quickly, thrusts it back in his pocket and heaves a shuddering 
sigh). 

aBeL. Aw, more! Just another swaller 

BUTLER. (determinedly) No! 

ABEL. (crying weakly) Yuh dirty mutt! 

BUTLER. (quietly) Don’t get riled. It only makes you 
hotter—and thirstier. (The boy sinks back exhausted and closes 
his eyes. sButuErR begins to talk in a more assured voice, as tf 
the sip of water had renewed his courage) 'That’ll save us yet, 
that bit of water. A lucky notion of mine to think of it—at the 
last moment. They were just lowering the boats. I could hear 
you calling to me to hurry and come. But I thought of filling 
this bottle. It’d been lying there in the galley for two years 
almost. I’d had it on my hip, full of whisky, that night in 
Oakland when I was shanghied. So I filled it out of a bucket 
before I ran to the boat. Lucky I did, son—for you and me— 
not for them—damn ’em! (As if in self-justification) Why 
should I tell ’°em, eh? Did I ever get anything better than a 
kick or a curse from one of them? (Vindictively) Would they 
give it to me if they had it? They’d see me in hell first! And 
besides, it’s too late for them. They’re mad as hatters right 
now, the four of them. They ain’t had a drop since three nights 
back, when the water in the cask gave out and we rowed up 
against this island in the dark. (Suddenly he laughs queerly) 
Didn’t you hear them shouting and yelling like lunatics just 





before I came? 

aBet. I thought I heard something—on’y maybe I was 
dreamin’. 

BUTLER. It’s them that are doing the dreaming. I was with 
them. (With rising anger) He kicked me awake—and every 
time I tried to get away he beat me back. He’s strong yet— 
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(with threatening vindictiveness )—but he can’t last long, damn 
him! (Controlling himself, goes on with his story excitedly) 
We went looking for water. Then Jimmy Kanaka saw a boat 
sunk half under down inside the reef—a Malay canoe, only 
bigger. They thought there might be something to drink on her. 
All of a sudden they gave an awful yell. They was all standing 
about a box they’d forced open, yelling and cursing and out of 
their heads completely. When I looked I seen the box was full 
of all sorts of metal junk—bracelets and bands and necklaces 
that I guess the Malays wear. Nothing but brass and copper, 
and bum imitations of diamonds and things—not worth a damn! 
I picked up some of the stuff to make sure. Then I told him 
straight. “This ain’t gold. It’s brass and copper—not worth 
a damn.” God, he got wild! I had to run, or he’d knifed me. 
(With sudden violence) It serves ’em right, all that’s happened 
and going to happen. Me shanghied when I was drunk—taken 
away from a good job and forced to cook the swill on a rotten 
whaler! Oh, I’ll pay him back for it! His damn ship is 
wrecked and lost to him—that’s the first of it. Ill see him rot 
and die—and the three with him! But you and me’ll be saved! 
D’you know why I’ve let you go halves on this water? It’s be- 
cause they kicked and beat you, too. And now we'll get even! 
(He sinks back, exhausted by this outburst. They are both silent, 
leaning with closed eyes against the bole of the tree. A murmur 
of men’s voices comes from the right, rear, and gradually gets 
nearer). 

ABEL. (opening his eyes with a start) Butts! I hear ’em 
comin’! 

BUTLER. (listening, wide-eyed, fora moment) Yes, it’s them. 
(He gets up weakly. ape staggers to his feet. They both move 
to the left. suriER shades his eyes with his hands and looks 
toward the beach) Look! They’re dragging along that box of 
junk with ’em, the damn fools! (Warningly) They’re crazy as 
hell. Don’t give ’em no chance to pick on you, d’you hear? 
(There is a scuffling of heavy footsteps in the sand, and CAPTAIN 
BARTLETT appears, followed by HORNE, who in turn is followed 
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by cATES and JIMMY KANAKA. BARTLETT is a tall, huge-framed 
figure of a man, dressed in a blue double-breasted coat, pants of 
the same material, and rubber sea-boots turned down from the 
knees. In spite of the ravages of hunger and thirst there is still 
a suggestion of immense strength in his heavy-muscled body. 
His head is massive, thickly covered with tangled, iron-gray 
hair. His face is large, bony, and leather-tanned, with a long 
aquiline nose and a gash of a mouth shadowed by a bristling gray 
mustache. His broad jaw sticks out at an angle of implacable 
stubbornness. Bushy gray brows overhang the obsessed glare of 
his somber dark eyes. SILAS HORNE is a@ thin, parrot-nosed, an- 
gular old man, his lean face marked by a life-time of crass lusts 
and mean cruelty. He is dressed in gray cotton trousers, and a 
singlet torn open across his hairy chest. The exposed skin of his 
arms and shoulders and chest has been blistered and seared by 
the sun. A cap is on his head. catss is squat and broad chested, 
with thick, stumpy legs and arms. His square, stupid face, with 
its greedy pig’s eyes, is terribly pock-marked. He is gross and 
bestial, an unintelligent brute. He is dressed in dungaree pants 
and a dirty white sailor’s blouse, and wears a brown cap. JIMMY 
KANAKA is a tall, sinewy, bronzed young Islander. He wears 
only a loin cloth and a leather belt with a sheath-knife. The last 
two are staggering beneath the weight of a heavy inlaid chest. 
The eyes of the three white men are wild. They pant exhaust- 
edly, their legs trembling with weakness beneath them. Their 
lips are puffed and cracked, their voices muffled by their swollen 
tongues. But there is a mad air of happiness, of excitement, 
about their scorched faces). 

BARTLETT. (in @ crooning, monotonous voice) It’s heavy, I 
know, heavy—that chest. Up, bullies! Up with her! (He 
flings himself in the shade, resting his back against the tree, and 
points to the sand at his feet). Put ’er there, bullies—there 
where I kin see! 

HORNE. (echoing his words mechanically) Put ’er there! 

cates. (in thick, stupid tones) Aye-aye, sir! Down she goes, 
Jimmy. (They set the chest down). 
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BARTLETT. Sit down, lads, sit down. Ye’ve earned your spell 
of rest. (The three men throw themselves on the sand in atti- 
tudes of spent weariness. BARTLETT'S eyes are fixed gloatingly 
on the chest. There is a silence suddenly broken by catEs, who 
leaps to a kneeling position with a choked cry). 

caTEs. (his eyes staring at the Captain with fierce insistence) 
I want a drink—water! (The others are startled into a rigid, 
dazed attention. worne’s lips move painfully in a soundless 
repetition of the word. There is a pause. Then BaRTLETT strikes 
the sides of his head with his fist, as if to drive this obsession 
from his brain. suritEeR and aBeu stand looking at them with 
frightened eyes). 

BARTLETT. (having regained control over himself, in a deter- 
mined voice, deep-toned and menacing) If ye speak that word 
again, Ben Cates—if ye say it once again—ye'll be food for the 
sharks! Ye hear? 

cates. (terrified) Yes, sir. (He collapses limply on the sand 
again. HORNE and the KANAKA relax hopelessly). 

BARTLETT. (with heavy scorn) Are ye achild to take on like 
a sick woman—cryin’ for what ye know we’ve not got? Can’t 
ye stand up under a little thirst like a man? (Resolutely) 
There'll be water enough—if ye’ll wait and keep a stiff upper 
lip on ye. We'll all be picked up today. I’ll stake my word on 
it. This state o’ things can’t last. (His eyes fall on the chest) 
Ye ought to be singin’ ’stead o’ cryin’—after the find we've 
made. What’s the lack of water amount to—when ye’ve gold 
before you? With mad exultation) Gold! Enough of it is 
your share alone to buy ye rum, and wine, and women, too, for 
the rest o’ your life! 

cates. (straightening up to a sitting posture—his small eyes 
staring at the box fascinatedly—in a stupid mumble) Aye— 
aye—rum and wine! 

BARTLETT. (half closing his eyes as if the better to enjoy his 
vision) Aye, rum and wine and women for you and Horne and 
Jimmy. No more hard work on the dirty sea for ye, bullies, but 
a full pay-day in your pockets to spend each day o’ the year. 
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(The three strain their ears, listening eagerly. Even BUTLER 
and ABEL advance a step or two toward him, as if they, too, 
were half hypnotized) And Cates grumbling because he’s 
thirsty! I’d be the proper one to complain—if complainin’ 
there was todo! Ain’t I lost my ship and the work o’ two years 
with her? And what have ye lost, all three, but a few rags o’ 
clothes? (With savage emphasis) I tell ye, I be glad the Triton 
went down! (He taps the box with his fingers) They’s more in 
this than ever was earned by all the whalin’ ships afloat. They’s 
gold—heavy and solid—and diamonds and emeralds and rubies! 
—red and green, they be. 

catEs. (licking his lips) Aye, I seen ’em there—and emer- 
alds be green, I know, and sell for a ton of gold! 

BARTLETT. (as if he hadn’t heard and was dreaming out loud 
to himself) Rum and wine for you three, and rest for me. Aye, 
I’ll rest to home ’til the day I die. Aye, woman, I be comin’ 
home now. Aye, Nat and Sue, your father be comin’ home for 
the rest o’ his life! I'll give up whalin’ like ye’ve always been 
askin’ me, Sarah. Aye, I’ll go to meetin’ with ye on a Sunday 
like ye’ve always prayed I would. We'll make the damn neigh- 
bors open their eyes, curse °em! Carriages and silks for ye— 
they'll be nothin’ too good—and for Sue and the boy. I’ve been 
dreamin’ o’ this for years. I never give a damn "bout the oil— 
that’s just trade—but I always hoped on some voyage I’d pick 
up ambergris—a whole lot of it—-and that’s worth gold! 

HORNE. (his head bobbing up from his chest drowsily) Aye, 
ambergris! It’s costly truck. 

BUTLER. (in a whisper to the boy—cautiously) There! 
Wasn’t I right? Mad as hatters, all of ’em! 

BARTLETT. (his voice more and more that of a somnambulist) 
It’s time I settled down to home with ye, Sarah. They’s plenty 
o’ big trees on my place, bullies, and shade and green grass, and 
a cool wind off the sea. (He shakes off the growing drowsiness 
and glares about him in a rage) Hell’s fire! What crazy truck 
be I thinkin’ of? (But he and the others sink back immediately 
into stupor. After a pause he begins to relate a tale in a droning 
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voice) Years ago, when I was whalin’ out o’ New Bedford, a 
man come to me—Spanish-looking, he was—and wanted to char- 
ter my ship and me go shares. He showed me a map o’ some 
island off the coast of South America somewhere. They was 
a cross marked on it where treasure had been buried by the old 
pirates. But I was a fool. I didn’t believe him. He got old 
Scott’s schooner—finally. She sailed and never was heard 0’ 
since. But I’ve never forgot him and his map. And often I’ve 
thought if I’d ’a’ went that vige— (He straightens up and shouts 
with aggressive violence) But here she be! Run right into it 
—without no map nor nothin’. Gold and diamonds and all— 
there they be in front o’ our eyes! (To the now alert s1mmy) 
Open ’er up, Jimmy! 

gimmy. (getting up—in his soft voice) Aye, Captain. (He 
reaches down to lift the lid). 

BARTLETT. (a sudden change of feeling comes over him, and 
he knocks s1mmy’s arm aside savagely) Hands off, ye dog! I’m © 
takin’ care o’ this chest, and no man’s hand’s goin’ to touch 
it but mine! 

gimmy. (stepping back docilely—in the same unmoved, soft 
tone) Aye, Captain. (He squats down to the left of the chest). 

BARTLETT. (seeming suddenly to notice the cook for the first 
time) So there you be, eh? (His voice growing thick with 
rage) I ain’t forgot what ye said down by the shore there! 
Lucky for ye I didn’t catch ye then! “Brass and copper— 
junk,” ye said—‘‘not gold! Not worth a damn,” ye said! Ye 
blasted son o’ a liar! (Looking at aset) Ye’ve been tellin’ 
that boy your lies too, I kin tell by the look o’ him. (Sternly) 
Come here, boy! 

ABEL. (advances with faltering steps) Y-yes, s-sir? 

BARTLETT. Open up that chest! Open it up, ye brat! (With 
a desperate movement of fear ABEL reaches down and flings 
open the lid of the chest. As he does so, BartTLETT’s huge hand 
fastens on the collar of his coat, and holds him with face bent 
over the box. HORNE, CATES, and JIMMy KANAKA pull them- 
selves close, their necks craning for a look inside. 
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BARTLETT. (shaking the terror-stricken boy) What d’ye see 
there, ye little swab? What d’ye see there? 

ABEL. Aw—leggo—I’m chokin’! 

BARTLETT. (grimly) Yell choke in earnest if ye don’t 
answer me. What d’ye see? Is it gold? Answer me—is it 
gold? 

ABEL. (stutteringly) Yes—sure—gold—lI see it! 

BARTLETT. (thrusts him away. The boy staggers and falls 
to the sand. BARTLETT turns to BUTLER triumphantly) Ye see, 
ye liar? Gold! Gold! Even a child can tell it at a look. 
(With a somber menace in his tone) But ye—don’t believe— 
do ye? 

BUTLER. (frightenedly) Maybe I was wrong, sir. I—didn’t 
—look very careful. 

BARTLETT. Come here! (He stands up, his back against the 
tree) Come here! 

BUTLER. Yes, sir. (But he looks about him shiftily, as if 
to run away). 

BARTLETT. Jimmy! (The xanaxka leaps to his feet) Knife 
him, Jimmy, if he tries to run. 

gimmy. (his hand goes to his knife, his dark eyes lighting 
up with savagery—in his soft voice) Aye, Captain! 

BARTLETT. (to the trembling cook) Come here! 

BUTLER. (goes to him with the courage of desperation) 
Yes, sir. 

BARTLETT. (pointing to the contents of the chest) Is it gold 
—or no? 

BuTLER. If I can feel of one 





BARTLETT. Pick one up. 

BUTLER. (picks up a heavy anklet encrusted with colored 
glass, looks at it for a minute—then feigning great assurance) 
I was wrong, Captain. It’s gold all right enough—worth all 
kinds of money, I bet. 

BARTLETT. (with mad triumph.) Ha! Ye’ve come to your 
senses, have ye? ‘Too late, ye swab! No share for ye! And 
here’s to teach ye for lyin’ to me before! (His fist jerks out 
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from his side, and sutTLER is knocked sprawling on the sand, 
where he lies groaning for a moment, the anklet still clutched 
in his hand. The boy gives a gasp of fright and scampers off, 
left). 

BARTLETT. That'll learn ye! (He sits down beside the chest. 
The others crouch close. BARTLETT shoves in both of his hands— 
in a tone of mad gloating) Gold! Better’n whaling, ain’t she, 
boys? Better’n ambergris, even if I ever had luck to find any! 
(BUTLER staggers to his feet. He examines the anklet with con- 
temptuous scorn and even bites it to make sure. Then he edges 
stealthily toward the left. A sudden transformation comes over 
his face and he glowers at the Captain with hatred, his features 
distorted with fury). 

JIMMY KANAKA. (pointing to BUTLER) He got him, Captain! 

BARTLETT. (glancing at the cook with contemptuous scorn) 
Sneakin’ away with that piece o’ the gold, be ye? Ye thievin’ 
swine! Ye know right enough it’s gold now, don’t ye? Well, 
ye kin keep it—for your share for speakin’ the truth that once. 

HORNE. (his cupidity protesting) Don’t give it to him, sir! 
It’s so much the less for us that worked for it when he did 
nothin’ ! 

BUTLER. (overcome by hysterical rage—stammering) Who 
asked you for it—eh? Who—wants the dam thing? Not me! 
No! (Holding the anklet out contemptuously) Gold? Ha-ha! 
Gold? Brass, that’s what—and pieces of glass! Junk! Not 
worth adam. Here! Take it! (He flings it on the sand before 
them. BARTLETT snatches it up protectingly). 

BARTLETT. (in a frenzy) Jimmy! (But surTter runs off 
left with a terrified cry. simmy springs to his feet and stands 
with his hand on his knife, waiting for a further order). 

gimmy. (eagerly) I go catch—go stick him, Captain? 

BARTLETT. (pausing—with a frown) No. They’s time 
enough for that—if need be. Sit down. (simmy sits down 
again with a childish air of sulking. BARTLETT stares at the 
treasure, continuing to frown, as if BUTLER’s action had made 
him uneasy, bewildered and confused him. He mutters half 
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to himself) Queer! Queer! He threw it back as if ’twas a 
chunk of mud! He knew—and yet he said he didn’t want it. 
Junk, he called it—and he knows it’s gold! He said twas 
gold himself a second back. He’s queer. Why would he say 
junk when he knows it’s gold? D’ye think—he don’t believe? 

HORNE. He was mad because you knocked him down. 

BARTLETT. (shaking his head grimly) It ain’t the first time 
I’ve knocked him down; but he never spoke up to me—like 
that—before. No, it’s somethin’ else is wrong with him— 
somethin’. 

HoRNE. No share for him, you told him, sir. That’s what’s 
wrong with him. 

BARTLETT. (again shaking his head) No. His eyes It’s 
somethin’ he’s got in his head—-somethin’ he’s hidin’! His share 
—maybe he thinks he’ll get his share anyway, in spite o’ us! 
Maybe he thinks his share wouldn’t be all he wants! Maybe 
he thinks we'll die o’ hunger and thirst before we get picked 
up—and he’ll live—and then—he’ll come in for the whole chest- 
ful! (Suddenly springing to his feet in a rage) Hell’s fire! 
That’s it, bullies! That’s his sneakin’ plan! To watch us die 
—and steal it from us! 





CATES. (rising to his knees and shaking his hand threaten- 
ingly above his head) Tell Jimmy to knife him, sir! Tell 
Jimmy—I ain’t got a knife, or I’d do it myself. (He totters 
weakly to his feet). 

gimmy. (eagerly) You speak, I stick him, Captain. I stick 
boy, too. 

caTEs. (weakening) I’m weak, but I kin do for him yet. I’m 





weak (His knees sag under him. He pleads piteously) 
If I’d only a drink to put some strength in me! If I’d only 
a sup o’ water, I’d do for him! (Turning, as if to stagger down 
toward the beach) There must be water. Let’s look again. 
Til go look (But the effort he makes is too much for his 


strength and he falls to the sand, panting with open mouth). 





BARTLETT. (summoning his will—sternly) Put a clapper on 
that jaw of yours, Cates, or I’ll do it for ye! 
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caTEs. (blubbering) If we don’t find water—he’ll watch 
us die. 

JIMMY. (insinuatingly) Better me knife cook fella—kill 
boy, too! 

BARTLETT. Will killin’ ’em give us drink, ye fools? (After 
a pause, he shakes his head as if to drive off some thought, and 
mutters) No more o’ that! (Suddenly, in a tone of sharp com- 
mand) No more o’ that, I say! We’re keepin’ no right watch 
for ships. Go aloft on that tree, Jimmy—and damn quick! 
(xanaka climbs quickly up the bole of the coco palm to the top 
and looks out on all sides of him. The others rise painfully to 
their feet and gaze up at him with awakened hope). 

gimMy. (suddenly, in a glad voice) I see um—see sail, 
Captain. 

CATES. (waving his arms frenziedly) Sail—ho! 

gimmMy. Look plenty like trade schooner, Captain. She no 
change course she fetch plenty close by here. She make full 
sail, she got plenty fella wind out there, she come quick. 

HORNE. (clapping cars on the back) MHeadin’ straight for 
us, Cates, d’you hear? 

BARTLETT. Come down. (The Islander slides down. BART- 
LETT exclaims exultantly) Didn't I tell ye? In the nick 0’ 
time. When she makes in close we'll go down to the reef and 
yell and wave at her. They’ll see! The luck’s with us today! 
(His eyes fall on the treasure and he starts) But now—what’s 
to do with this chest—the gold? 

HORNE. (quickly) You ain’t going to tell them on the 
schooner about it? 

cates. They’d claim to share with us. 

BARTLETT. (scornfully) D’ye think I’m cracked? No, we'll 
bury it here. 

caTEs. (regretfully) Leave it behind for anyone to find? 

BARTLETT. We'll bury it deep, where hell itself won’t find it 
—and we'll make a map o’ this island. (He takes a piece of 
paper and a stub of pencil from his pocket—pointing to the foot 
of the tree) Dig a hole here—you, Horne and Jimmy—and 
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dig it deep. (The two bend down and commence to hollow out 
the sand with their hands. BarrLeTr draws on the paper) 
There’s the lagoon—and the reef— (To cates, who is peering 
over his shoulder) And here where the tree is, d’ye see, Cates, 
T’ll make a cross where the gold is hid. (Ezultantly) Oh, all 
hell’d not stop me from findin’ this place again! Let us once 
get home and I'll fit out a small schooner the four of us can 
sail, and we'll come back here to dig it up. It won’t be long, 
I swear to ye! 

HORNE. (straightening up) This deep enough, sir? 

gimmy. (who has straightened up and is looking off left— 
suddenly points excitedly) He look, Captain! Cook fella, he 
look here! Boy he look, too! They look plenty too much, Cap- 
tain! (All four stand staring off at BuTLER and the boy, whose 
presence on the island they have forgotten in their mad eacite- 
ment). 

cates. (in stupid dismay) They'll know where it’s hid, sir! 

HORNE. They'll tell ’em on the schooner! 

cates. (wildly) We've got to do for ’em, Captain! Gimme 
(He stumbles toward the 
Islander, who pushes him aside brusquely, looking questioningly 
toward the Captain). 


your knife, Jimmy—your knife 





BARTLETT. (who has been standing motionless, as if stunned 
by this forgotten complication—slowly) There they be watchin’ 
us, the sneakin’ dogs! I was forgettin’ they was here. (Strik- 
ing his knee with clenched fist) We've got to do somethin’ damn 
quick! That schooner’ll be up soon where they kin sight her— 
and they'll wave and yell then—and she’ll see ’em! 

HORNE. And good-by to the gold for us! 

gimmy. (eagerly) You say fella word, Captain, me kill um 
quick. They no make plenty cry for schooner! They keep 
dam still plenty too much! 

BARTLETT. (looking at the Islander with mad cunning but 
replying only to HorNE) Aye, it’s good-by to the gold, Horne. 
That scum of a cook—he’s made a mock o’ us—sayin’ it wasn't 
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gold when he knew it was—he’ll tell *em—he’ll get joy o’ tellin’ 
"em! 

uorNE. And that scrub of a boy—he’s no better. He'll be 
in with him neck and crop. 

cates. (hoarsely) Knife ’em—and be done with it—I say! 

BARTLETT. Or, if they don’t tell the schooner’s skipper it'll 
only be because they’re plannin’ to come back themselves— 
before we kin—and dig it up. That cook—there’s somethin’ 
queer in his mind—somethin’ he was hidin’—pretendin’ not to 
believe. What d’ye think, Horne? 

HORNE. I think—time’s gettin’ short—and talkin’ won’t do 
no good. (Insinuatingly) They’d do for us soon enough if 
they was able. 

BARTLETT. Aye, murder was plain in his eyes when he looked 
at me. 

HORNE. (lowering his voice to a whisper) Tell Jimmy— 
Captain Bartlett—is what I say! 

BARTLETT. It’s agin the law, Silas Horne! 

HORNE. The law don’t reach to this island. 

BARTLETT. (monotonously) It’s agin the law a captain’s 
sworn to keep wherever he sails. They ain’t refused duty— 
nor mutinied. 

HoRNE. Who'll know they ain’t? They’re trying to steal 
what’s yours—that’s worse’n mutiny. (As a final persuasion) 
And Jimmy’s a heathen and under no laws. And he’s stronger’n 
you are. You couldn’t stop ‘im. 





BARTLETT. Aye—lI couldn't prevent 

gimmy. (eagerly) I fix um, Captain, they no tell! (sart- 
Let? doesn’t answer, but stares at the treasure. HORNE makes 
violent motions to simmy to go. The Islander stares at his 
master’s face. Then, seeming to read the direct command there, 
he grunts with satisfaction, and pulling his knife from its 
sheath, he goes stealthily off left. cates raises himself on his 
haunches to watch the Islander’s movements. HORNE and BART- 
LETT sit still in a strained immobility, their eyes on the chest). 

cates. (in an eacited whisper) I see ’em! They’re sittin’ 
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with their backs this way! (A slight pause) There’s Jimmy. 
He’s crawlin’ on his hands behind ’em. They don’t notice— 
he’s right behind—almost atop o’ them. (A pause. CATES gives 
a fiendish grunt) Ugh! (suTier’s muffled cry comes from the 
left) Right in the middle of the back! The cook’s done! The 
boy’s runnin’! (There is a succession of quick screams from 
the boy, the padding of feet running toward them, the fall of 
a body, and the boy’s dying groan). 

HORNE. (with satisfaction) It’s done, sir! 

BARTLETT. (slowly) I spoke no word, remember that, Silas 
Horne! 

HORNE. (cunningly) Nor me neither, sir. Jimmy took it 
on himself. If blame there is—it’s on him. 

BARTLETT. (gloomily) I spoke no word! (simmy returns 
noiselessly from the left). 

gimmy. (grinning with savage pride) I fix um fella plenty, 
Captain. They no tell. They no open mouth plenty too much! 

cates. (maudlinly) You’re a man, Jimmy—a man with 
guts to him—even if you're a (He babbles incoherently). 

gimmy. (as the Captain does not look at him) I go climb 
fella tree, Captain? I make look for schooner? 





BARTLETT. (rousing himself with an effort) Aye. (The 
Islander climbs the tree). 

woRNE. (getting to his feet—eagerly) Where away, 
Jimmy? 

gimmy. She come, Captain, she come plenty quick. 

worNE. (looking in the direction s1mmy indicates) I kin 
see her tops’ls from here, sir. Look! 

BARTLETT. (getting to his feet—stares out to sea) Aye! 
There she be—and makin’ towards us fast. (In a flash his 
somber preoccupation is gone, and he is commander once more. 
He puts the anklet in his hand into his coat pocket—harshly ) 
Come down out o’ that! They’s work to do. (s1mmy clambers 
down) Did ye leave—them—lyin’ in plain sight on the open 
sand? 
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gimmy. Yes. I no touch um, Captain. 

BARTLETT. Then ye’ll-touch ’em now. Go, bury ’em, cover 
"em up with sand. And mind ye make a good job o’ it that 
none’ll see. Jump now! 

gimMy. (obediently) I go, Captain. (He hurries off left). 

BARTLETT. Down to the reef with ye, Horne! (Giving the 
prostrate cates akick) Up out o’ that, Cates! Go with Horne, 
and when ye see the schooner hull up, wave to ’em, and yell like 
mad, d’ye hear? 

HORNE. Aye, aye, sir! 

BARTLETT. I'll stay here and bury the gold. It’s best to be 
quick about it! They may turn a spyglass on us when they raise 
the island from deck! Off with ye! (He gives cates another 
kick). 

cATES. (groaning) I’m sick! (Incoherently) Can’t—re- 
port for duty—this watch. (With a shout) Water! 

BARTLETT. (comtemptuously) Ye dog! Give him a hand, 
Horne. 

HORNE. (putting a hand under his shoulder) Up, man! 
We're to signal the schooner. There'll be water on board o’ 
her—barrels of it! 

caTEs. (aroused, scrambles to his feet, violently shaking off 
HORNE’S hand) Water aboard o’ her! (His staring eyes catch 
the schooner’s sails on the horizon. He breaks into a staggering 
run and disappears down toward the beach, right rear, waving 
his arms wildly and shouting) Ahoy! Ahoy! Water! 
(HoRNE walks out quickly after him). 

BARTLETT. (after a quick glance around, sinks on his knees 
beside the chest and shoves both hands into it. From the chest 
comes a metallic clink as he fingers the pieces in his hands 
gloatingly) Ye’re safe now! (In a dreaming tone, his eyes 
fixed before him in an ecstatic vision) No more whalin’ on the 
dirty seas! Rest to home! Gold! I’ve been dreamin’ o’ it all 
my life! (Shaking himself—savagely) Ye fool! Losin’ your 
senses, be ye? Time ye was picked up! Lucky! (He shoves 
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down the lid and places the chest in the hole. He pushes the 
sand in on top of it, whispering hoarsely) Lay safe, d’ye hear. 
For I'll be back for ye! Aye—in spite of hell I'll dig ye up 
again! (The voices of HORNE and jimmy can be heard from the 
distance shouting as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene. Interior of an old boat-shed on the wharf of the 
Bartlett place on the California coast. In the rear, a double 
doorway looking out over the end of the wharf to the bay with 
the open sea beyond. On the left, two windows, and another 
door, opening on the dock. Near this door, a cot with blankets 
and a pillow without a slip. In the center, front, a table with a 
bottle and glasses on it, and three cane-bottomed chairs. On 
the right, a fishing dory. Here and there about the shed all 
sorts of odds and ends pertaining to a ship—old anchors, ropes, 
tackle, paint-pots, old spars, etc. 

It is late afternoon of a day six months later. Sunlight filters 
feebly through the stained, cobwebby window panes. 

As the curtain rises, BARTLETT and SILAS HORNE are discov- 
ered. HORNE is in working clothes of paint-stained dungaree. 
If his sufferings on the island have left any marks on his dry 
wizened face, they are undiscoverable. In BARTLETT, however, 
the evidence is marked. His hair has turned white. There are 
deep hollows under his cheek-bones. His jaw and tight-lipped 
mouth express defiant determination, as if he were fighting back 
some weakness inside himself, a weakness found in his eyes, 
which have something in them of fear, of a wishing to avoid 
other eyes. He is dressed much the same as when on the island. 
He sits by the table, center, his abstracted gaze bent on the 
floor before him. 

HORNE. (who is evidently waiting for the Captain to say 
something—after a pause, glancing at him uneasily) Id best 
be gettin’ back aboard the schooner, sir. (Receiving no answer 
he starts for the door on the left). 

BARTLETT. (rousing himself with an effort) Wait. (After 
a pause) ‘The full tide’s at dawn tomorrow. They know we'll 
be sailin’ then, don’t they—Cates and Jimmy? 

3838 
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HORNE. Yes, sir. Oh, they’ll be glad o’ the word—and me, 
too, sir. (With a greedy grin) It’s all we've been talkin’ of 
since ye brought us down here—diggin’ up the gold! 

BARTLETT. (passionately) Aye, the gold! We'll have it 
before long, now, I reckon. That schooner—the way we’ve 
fitted her up—she’d take a man safe to the Pole and back! 
We'll drop anchor here with the chest on board in six months, 
unless (Hesitates). 

HORNE. (uneasily) What, sir? 

BARTLETT. (brusquely) The weather, ye fool! 

HORNE. We'll trust to luck for that. (Glancing at the Cap- 
tain curiously) And speakin’ o’ luck, sir—the schooner ain’t 
been christened yet. | 

BARTLETT. (betraying a sudden, fierce determination) She 
will be! 

HORNE. There’d be no luck for a ship sailin’ out without a 
name. 





BARTLETT. She'll have a name, I tell ye! She'll be named 
the Sarah Allen, and Sarah’ll christen her herself. 

HORNE. It oughter been done, by rights, when we launched 
her a month back. 

BARTLETT. (sternly) I know that as well as ye. (After a 
pause) She wasn’t willin’ to do it then. Women has queer 
notions—when they’re sick, like. (Defiantly—as if he were ad- 
dressing someone outside of the room) But Sarah’ll be willin’ 
now ! 

HORNE. Yes, sir. (He again turns to go, as if he were 
anxious to get away). 

BARTLETT. Wait! There’s somethin’ else I want to ask ye. 
Nat, he’s been hangin’ round the schooner all his spare time o’ 
late. (With rising anger) I hope ye’ve remembered what I 
ordered ye, all three. Not a word o’ it to him! 

HORNE. (retreating a step—hastily) No fear o’ that, sir! 

BARTLETT. It ain’t that I’m afeerd to tell him o’ the gold, 
Silas Horne. (Slowly) It’s them—other things—I’d keep him 
clear of. 
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HORNE. (immediately guessing what he means—reassuringly) 
We was all out o’ our heads when them things happened, sir. 

BARTLETT. Mad? Aye! But I ain’t forgot—them two. (He 
represses a shudder—then goes on slowly) Do they ever come 
back to you—-when you're asleep, I mean? 

HORNE. (pretending mystification) Who's that, sir? 

BARTLETT. (with somber emphasis) That cook and that 
boy. They come to me. I’m gettin’ to be afeered o’ goin’ to 
sleep—not ’feered 0’ them, I don’t mean. (With sudden defiant 
bravado) Not all the ghosts out o’ hell kin keep me from a 
thing I’ve set my mind on. (Collecting himself) But I’ve 
waked up talkin’ out loud—and I’m afeerd there might be some- 
one hear me. 

HORNE. (uneasily—with an attempt to be reassuring) You 
ain’t all cured o’ that sun and thirst on the island yet, sir. 

BARTLETT. (evidently reassured—with an attempt at con- 
viviality) Sit down a bit, Horne, and take a grog. (HORNE 
does sO. BARTLETT pours out a half-tumbler full of rum for 
himself and shoves the bottle over to HORNE). 

HORNE. Luck to our vige, sir. 

BARTLETT. Aye, luck! (They drink. Barrietr leans over 
and taps HORNE on the arm) Aye, it takes time to get cured 
o thirst and sun! (Somberly—after a pause) I spoke no 
word, Silas Horne, d’ye remember? 

HORNE. Nor me. Jimmy did it alone. (Craftily) We'd 
all three swear Bible oaths to that in any court. And even 
if yed given the word, there ain’t no good thinkin’ more o’ 
it, sir. Didn’t they deserve all they got? Wasn’t they plottin’ 
on the sly to steal the gold? 

BARTLETT. (his eyes gleaming) Aye! 

HorNE. And when you said he’d get no share of it, didn’t 
he lie to your face that it wasn’t gold? 

BARTLETT. (with sudden rage) Aye, brass and junk, he 
said, the lyin’ scum! That’s what he keeps sayin’ when I see 
him in sleep! He didn’t believe—an’ then he owned up him- 
self ’twas gold! He knew! He lied a-purpose! (Rising to 
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his feet—with confident defiance) 'They deserved no better nor 
they got. Let ’em rot! (Pours out another drink for himself 
and HORNE). 

HORNE. Luck, sir! (They drink. There is a knock at the 
door on the left followed by mrs. BARTLETT’S voice calling feebly, 
“TsaIAH! IsaIAH!” BaRTLETT starts but makes no answer. 
HORNE turns to him questioningly) It’s Mrs. Bartlett, sir. 
Shall I open the door? 

BARTLETT. No. I ain’t aimin’ to see her—yet awhile. (Then 
with sudden reasonless rage) Let her in, damn ye! (HORNE 
goes and unhooks the door. Mrs. BARTLETT enters. She is a 
slight, slender little woman of fifty. Sickness, or the inroads 
of a premature old age, have bowed her shoulders, whitened her 
hair, and forced her to walk feebly with the aid of a cane. A 
resolute spirit still flashes from her eyes, however, and there 
is a look of fixed determination on her face. She stands gazing 
at her husband. There is something accusing in her stare). 

BARTLETT. (avoiding her eyes—brusquely) Well? What 
is it ye want o’ me, Sarah? 

mrs. B. I want to speak with you alone, Isaiah. 

HORNE. I’ll be gettin’ back aboard, sir. (Starts to go). 

BARTLETT. (in a tone almost of fear) Wait. I’m goin’ with 
ye. (Turning to his wife—with a certain rough tenderness) 
Ye oughtn’t to walk down the hill here, Sarah. The doctor told 
ye to rest in the house and save your strength. 

mrs. B. I want to speak to you alone, Isaiah. 

BARTLETT. (very uneasily) I’ve got to work on the schooner, 
Sarah. 

mrs. B. She'll be sailin’ soon? 

BARTLETT. (suddenly turning on her defiantly) Tomorrow 
at dawn! 

MRS. B. (with her eyes fixed accusingly on his) And you be 
goin’ with her? 

BARTLETT. (in the same defiant tone) Yes, I be! Who 
else’d captain her? 

mrs. B. On a craft without a name. 
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BARTLETT. She'll have that name! 

mrs. B. No. 

BARTLETT. She’ll have that name, I tell ye! 

mrs. B. No. 

BARTLETT. (thoroughly aroused, his will tries to break hers, 
but finds her unbending. He mutters menacingly) Ye’'ll see! 
We'll talk o’ that later, you and me. (Without a further glance 
at his wife he strides past her and disappears through the door- 
way, followed by HORNE. MRS. BARTLETT sinks down in the 
chair by the table. She appears suddenly weak and crushed. 
Then from outside comes a girl’s laughing voice. MRS. BARTLETT 
does not seem to hear, nor to notice sur and pREw when they 
enter. sur is a slender, pretty girl of about twenty, with large 
blue eyes, reddish-brown hair, and a healthy, sun-tanned, out- 
of-door complexion. In spite of the slightness of her figure 
there is a suggestion of great vitality and nervous strength about 
her. pvREw is a well-set-up, tall young fellow of thirty. Not in 
any way handsome, his boyish face, tanned to a deep brown, 
possesses an engaging character of healthy, cheerful forceful- 
ness that has its compelling charm.. There would be no chance 
of mistaking him for anything but the ship’s officer he is. It 
as written on his face, his walk, his voice, his whole bearing). 

SUE. (as they enter) MHe’ll either be here or on the schooner, 
Danny. (Then she sees her mother, with startled amazement) 
Ma! Good heavens, what are you doing here? Don’t you know 
you shouldn’t 





MRS. B. (with a start—turning to her daughter with a. forced 
smile) There, Sue, now! Don’t go scoldin’ me. (Then seeing 
DREW—in a tone of forced gayety) And if there ain’t Danny 
Drew—back home to port at last! You can kiss an old woman, 
Danny—without makin’ her jealous, I reckon. 

DREW. (kissing her—with a smile) It certainly seems good 
to see you again—and be back again myself. 

mrs. B. We read in the paper where your ship’d reached 
San Francisco. Sue’s been on pins and needles ever since. 

SUE. (protestingly) Ma! 
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DREW. (with a grin) It’s a long time to be away from Sue 
—four months. You remember, Ma, I left just after the big 
excitement here—when Captain Bartlett turned up after we'd 
all heard the Triton was wrecked and given him up for lost. 

mrs. B. (her face clouding—in a tone of deep sorrow) Yes. 
(DREW is surprised and glances at sur questioningly. She sighs. 
MRS. BARTLETT gets to her feet with difficulty, assisted by prEew. 

suE. We'll help you back to the house. 

mrs. B. Shucks! I’m sick o’ the house. I need sun and 
fresh air, and today’s so nice I couldn’t stay indoors. I’m goin’ 
to set out on the wharf and watch your Pa workin’ on the 
schooner. Ain’t much time left to see her, Sue. They’re sailin’ 
tomorrow at dawn, your Pa says. 

sur. Tomorrow? Then—you’re going to christen her? 

Mrs. B. (with grim determination) No, I ain’t, Sue! 
(Catching prew’s glance fixed on her with puzzled curiosity, 
she immediately attempts to resume her joking tone) Shucks! 
Here’s Danny wonderin’ what silliness we’re talkin’ of. It’s 
just this, Danny. Captain Bartlett, he’s got a crazy notion in 
his head that just because his ship was wrecked last vige he’ll 
give up whalin’ for life. He’s fitted out this little schooner 
for tradin’ in the Islands. More money in that, he says. But 
I don’t agree with no such lunatic notions, and I’m not goin’ 
to set my approval on his craziness by christenin’ his ship with 
my name, like he wants me to. He’d ought to stick to whalin’, 
like he’s done all his life. Don’t you think so, Danny? 

DREW. (embarrassed) Why, sure—he’s rated one of the 
smartest whaling skippers here on the coast—and I should 
think. 

mrs. B. Just what I tell him—only he’s that stubborn. I'd 
best get out quick while it’s still sunny and warm. It’s damp 





in here for an old body. (prew helps her to the door on the 
left, opens it, and the two go out, followed by sur, who carries 
a chair. After a pause, sun and prew return. sux carefully 
shuts the door after them. Her face is troubled). 
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pREw. (looks at her for a minute, then comes and puts his 
arm around her and kisses her) What’s the trouble, Sue? 

suE. (trying to force a smile) Nothing, Danny. 

pREw. Oh, yes there is! No use putting me off that way. 
Why, I’ve felt it hanging about in the air ever since I looked 
at your Ma. 

sug. Yes, she’s failed terribly since you saw her last. 

prew. Oh, I don’t mean just sickness—only—did you notice 
how she had to—force herself—to joke about things? She used 
to be so cheerful natural. (Scratching his head in honest 
puzzlement) But—that ain’t what I mean, either. What is it, 
Sue? Maybe I can help somehow. You look worried, too. 
Pshaw! You can tell me, can’t you? 

suE. Why, yes, Danny—of course—only I’m just as puzzled 
as you over what it comes from. It’s something between Pa and 
Ma—something only the two of them know. It all seemed to 
start one morning after you'd left—about a week after he’d 
come home with those three awful men. During that first week 
he acted all right—-just like he used to—only he’d get talking 
kind of wild now and then about being glad the Triton was 
lost, and promising we’d all be millionaires once he started 
making trips on the schooner. Ma didn’t seem to mind his 
going in for trading then. Then, the night of the day he bought 
the schooner, something must have happened between them. 
Neither of them came down to breakfast. I went up to Ma, 
and found her so sick we sent for the doctor. He said she’d 
suffered a great shock of some kind, although she wouldn't tell 
him a word. I found Pa down in this shed. He’d moved that 
cot down here, and said he’d have to sleep here after that be- 
cause he wanted to be near the schooner. It’s been that way 
ever since. He’s slept down here and never come up to the house 
except at mealtimes. He’s never been alone with Ma one second 
since then, I don’t believe. And she—she’s been trying to cor- 
ner him, to get him alone. I’ve noticed it, although she does 
her best to hide it from Nat and me. And she’s been failing, 
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growing weaker and sicker looking every day. (Breaking 
down) Oh, Danny, these last months have been terrible! 

DREW. (soothing her) There! It'll all come out right. 

suE. I’m sure that’s why she’s crept down here today. She’s 
bound she’ll see him alone. 

DREW. (frowning) Seems to me it must be all your Pa’s 
fault, Sue—whatever it is. Have you tried to talk to him? 

suE. Yes—a good many times; but all he’s ever said was: 
“There’s things you wouldn’t take interest in, Sue. You'll know 
when it’s time to know’—and then he’d break off by asking 
me what I’d like most to have in the world if he had piles of 
money. And then, one time, he seemed to be terribly afraid 
of something, and he said to me: “You hustle up and marry 
Danny, Sue. You marry him and get out of this.” 

DREW. (with an affectionate grin) I surely wish you'd take 
his advice, Sue! (He kisses her). 

suE. (with intense longing) Oh, I wish I could, Danny. 

prew. I’ve quite considerable saved now, Sue, and it won't 
be so long before I get my own ship, I’m hoping, now that I’ve 
got my master’s certificate. I was hoping at the end of this 
voyage 

suE. So was I, Danny—but it can’t be this time. With Ma 
(Shaking 
her head—in a tone of decision) I couldn’t leave home now, 
Danny. It wouldn’t be right. I couldn’t feel really happy— 
until this thing—whatever it is—is settled between Pa and Ma 
and they’re just as they used to be again. (Pleadingly) You 
understand, don’t you, Danny? 

pREW. (soberly) Why—surely I do, Sue. (He pats her 
hand) Only, it’s hard waiting. (He sighs). 

sur. I know. It’s just as hard for me. 

prew. I thought maybe I could help; but this isn’t anything 
anyone outside your family could mix in. (sur shakes her head. 








so weak, and no one to take care of her but me 


He goes on gloomily after a pause) What's the matter with 
Nat? Seems as if he ought to be able to step in and talk turkey 
to your Pa. 
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suE. (slowly) You'll find Nat changed, too, Danny— 
changed terribly. He’s caught the disease—whatever it is. 
You know how interested in his work he’s been ever since they 
put him in the designing department down in the shipyard? 

DREW. Yes. 

suE. (with emphasis) Well, all that’s changed. He hates 
it now, or at least he says he does. And when he comes home, 
he spends all his time prowling around the dock here, talking 
with those three awful men. And what do you think he told 
me only the other day? ‘That he was bound he’d throw up his 
job and make this voyage on the schooner. He even asked me 
to ask Pa to let him go. 

DREW. Your Pa don’t want him to, eh? 

sug. Why, of course not! Leave a fine position he worked 
so hard to get just for this crazy notion! The terrible part 
is, he’s got Ma worried to death—as if she wasn’t upset enough 
already. She’s so afraid he’ll go—that Pa’ll let him at the 
last moment. 

prew. Maybe I can help after all. I can talk to Nat. 

suE. (shaking her head) He’s not the same Nat, Danny. 

DREW. (trying to be consoling) Pshaw, Sue! I think you 
just get to imagining things. (As he finishes speaking, the door 
in the rear opens and Nav appears. He is a tall, loose-framed 
boy of eighteen, who bears a striking resemblance to his father. 
His face, like his father’s, is large and bony, with deepset black 
eyes, an aquiline nose, and a wide, thin-lipped mouth. There is 
no suggestion in NAT, however, of the older man’s physical health 
and great strength. He appears an indoor product, undeveloped 
in muscle, with a sallow complexion and stooped shoulders. 
His thick hair is a deep black. His voice recalls his father’s, 
hollow and penetrating. He is dressed in a gray flannel shirt 
and corduroy trousers. DREW calls out to him heartily) Hello, 
Nat! Speak of the Devil! Sue and I were just talking about 
you. (He goes toward nat, his hand outstretched). 

NAT. (comes toward them, meets prew, and shakes his hand 
with evident pleasure) Hello, Danny! You're a sight for sore 
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eyes! (His manner undergoes a sudden change. He casts a 
quick, suspicious glance from pvrEw to his sister) You were 
talking about me? What about? 

SUE. (quickly—with a warning glance at prew) About 
your work down at the shipyard. 

NAT. (disgustedly) Oh, that. (In a tone of reasonless irri- 
tation) For God’s sake, Sue, let me alone about my work. 
Don’t I have to live with the damn thing all day, without your 
shoving it in my face the minute I get home? I want to forget 
it—get away! 

DREW. Go to sea, eh? 

NAT. (suspiciously) Maybe. Why? What do you mean? 
(Turning to his sister—angrily) What have you been telling 
Danny? 

suE. I was talking about the schooner—telling him she sails 
tomorrow. 

NAT. (dumfounded) Tomorrow? (Overcome by sudden, 
nervous excitement) It can’t be. How do you know? Who 
told you? 

sur. Ma. Pa told her. 

wat. Then she’s been talking to him—telling him not to take 
me, I’ll bet. (Angrily) Oh, I wish Ma’d mind her own busi- 
ness ! 

suE. Nat! 

nat. Well, Sue, how would you like it? I’m not a little boy 
any more. I know what I want to do. I want to go with them. 
I want to go more than I’ve ever wanted anything else in my 
life before. He—he doesn’t want me. He’s afraid I But 
I think I can force him to (He glances at prew’s amazed 
face and stops abruptly—sullenly) Where is Pa? 

suE. He’s aboard the schooner. 

nav. (disappointedly) ‘Then it’s no good trying to see him 








now. 
DREW. Sound’s funny to hear you talking about going to sea. 





Why, you always used 
nat. This is different. 
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DREW. You want to see the Islands, I suppose? 

NAT. (suspiciously) Maybe. Why not? 

DREW. What group is your Pa heading for first? 

NAT. (more suspiciously) You'll have to ask him. Why 
do you want to know? (Abruptly) You better be getting up 
to the house, Sue—if we’re to have any supper. Danny must 
be hungry. (He turns his back on them. They exchange mean- 
ing glances). 

suE. (with a sigh) It must be getting late. Come on, 
Danny. You can see Pa later on. (They go toward the door 
in the rear) Aren’t you coming, Nat? 

wat. No. I'll wait. (Impatiently) Go ahead. I'll be up 
before long. 

DREW. See you later, then, Nat. 

nat. Yes. (They go out, rear. Nat paces up and down in 
a great state of excitement. The door on the left is opened 
and BARTLETT enters. Father and son stand looking at one 
another for a second. Nat takes a step backward as if in fear, 
then straightens up defiantly). 

BARTLETT. (slowly) Is this the way ye mind my orders, 
boy? I’ve told ye time an’ again not to be sneakin’ and spyin’ 
around this wharf. 

nat. I’m not sneaking and spying. I wanted to talk to 
you, Pa. 

BARTLETT. (sits down by the table) Well, here I be. 

nat. Sue said the schooner sails tomorrow. 

BARTLETT. Aye! 

nat. (resolutely) I want to go with you, Pa. 

BARTLETT. (briefly—as if dismissing the matter) Ye can’t. 
I’ve told ye that before. Let this be the last time ye ask it. 

nat. But why? Why can’t I go? 

BARTLETT. Ye’ve your own work to do—good work. Attend 
to that and leave me to mine. 

nat. But you always wanted me to go on voyages to learn 
whaling with you. 

BARTLETT. This be different. 
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NAT. (with excited indignation) Yes, this is different! 
Don’t I know it? Do you think you can hide that from me? 
It is different, and that’s why I want to go. 

BARTLETT. Ye can’t, I say. 

NAT. (pleadingly) But why not, Pa? I can do a man’s 
work on a ship, or anywhere else. 

BARTLETT. (roughly) Your place is here, with Sue and 
your Ma, and here you'll stay. 

wat. (angrily) That isn’t any reason. But I know your 
real one. You're afraid 





BARTLETT. (with a touch of uneasiness—forcing a scornful 
laugh) Afeerd! Afeerd o’ what? Did ye ever know me to 
be afeerd? 

wat. Afraid of what I might find out if I went with you. 

BARTLETT. (with the same forced, uneasy scorn) And what 
d’ye think ye’d find out, Nat? 

nat. First of all that it’s not a trading venture you're going 
on. Oh, I’m not a fool! That story is all right to fool the 
neighbors and girls like Sue. But I know better. 

BARTLETT. What d’ye know? 

wat. You're going for something else. 

BARTLETT. What would that be? 

wat. I don’t know—exactly. Something—on that island. 

BARTLETT. (he gets to his feet with a forced burst of laugh- 
ter) Ye fool of a boy! Ye got that notion out o’ some fool 
book ye’ve been reading, didn’t ye? And I thought ye’d growed 
to be aman! (More and more wild in his forced scorn) Ye'll 
be tellin’ me next it’s buried treasure I be sailin’ after—pirates’ 
gold buried on that island—all in a chest—and a map to guide 
me with a cross marked on it where the gold is hid! And then 
they be ghosts guardin’ it, ben’t they—spirits o’ murdered men? 
They always be, in the books. (He laughs scornfully). 

NAT. (gazing at him with fascinated eyes) No, not that 
last. That’s silly—but I did think you might have found 

BARTLETT. (laughing again) Treasure? Gold? (With 
forced sternness) Nat, I be ashamed of ye. Ye’ve had 
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schoolin’, and ye’ve been doin’ a man’s work in the world, and 
doin’ it well, and I’d hoped ye’d take my place here to home 
when I be away, and look after your Ma and Sue. But ye've 
owned up to bein’ little better nor a boy in short britches, 
dreamin’ o’ pirates’ gold that never was ’cept in books. 

nat. But you—you’re to blame. When you first came home 
you did nothing but talk mysteriously of how rich we'd all be 
when the schooner got back. . 

BARTLETT. (roughly) But what’s that to do with silly 
dreams? It’s in the line o’ trade I meant. 

wat. But why be so mysterious about trade? There's some- 
thing you’re hiding. You can’t say no because I feel it. 

BARTLETT. (insinuatingly—with a crafty glance at his son) 
Supposin’ in one of them Eastern trading ports I’d run across 
a bit o’ business with a chance for a fortune in it for a man 
that wasn’t afeerd of the law, and could keep his mouth shut? 

Nat. (disappointed) You mean illegal trading? 

BARTLETT. I mean what I mean, Nat—and I’d be a fool to 
tell an overgrown boy, or two women—or any man in the world, 
for the matter o’ that—what I do mean. 

nat. (turning toward the door in the rear—disgustedly) 
If it’s only that, I don’t want to hear it. (He walks toward 
the door—stops and turns again to his father) No, I don't 
believe it. That’s not like you. You're not telling the truth, Pa. 

BARTLETT. (rising to his feet—with a savage sternness in 
which there is a wild note of entreaty) I’ve listened to your 
fool’s talk enough. Get up to the house where ye belong! I'll 
stand no more o’ your meddling in business o’ mine. I’ve been 
patient with ye, but there’s an end to that! Take heed o’ what 
I’m sayin’, if ye know what’s good for ye! (With a sort of 
somber pride) Ill stand alone in this business and finish it 
out alone if I go to hell for it. Ye hear me? 

nat. (alarmed by this outburst—submissively) Yes, Pa. 

BARTLETT. Then see that ye heed. (After a pause—as NAT 
lingers) They'll be waitin’ for ye at the house. 

nat. All right. I'll go. (He turns to the doorway on the 
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left, but before he gets to it, the door is pushed open and mrs. 
BARTLETT enters. NAT stops, startled) Ma! 

MRS. BARTLETT. (with a forced smile) Run along, Nat. It’s 
all right. I want to speak with your Pa. 

BARTLETT. (uneasily) Ye'd best go up with Nat, Sarah. 
I’ve work to do. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (fixing her eyes on her husband) I want 
to talk with you alone, Isaiah. 

BARTLETT. (grimly—as if he were accepting a challenge) 
As ye like, then. 

MRS. RARTLETT. (dismissing Nav with a feeble attempt at a 
smile) Tell Sue I’ll be comin’ up directly, Nat. 

nat. (hesitates for a moment, looking from one to the other 
uneasily) All right, Ma. (He goes out). 

BARTLETT. (waits for Nat to get out of hearing) Won't ye 
set, Sarah? (She comes forward and sits by the table. He sits 
by the other side). 

MRS. BARTLETT. (shuddering as she sees the bottle on the 
table) Will drinkin’ this poison make you forget, Isaiah? 

BARTLETT. (gruffiy) I’ve naught to forget—leastways’ 
naught that’s in your mind. But they’s things about the stub- 
born will o’ woman I’d like to forget. (They look at each other 
across the table. There is a pause. Finally he cannot stand 
her accusing glance. He looks away, gets to his feet, walks 
about, then sits down again, his face set determinedly—with a 
grim smile) Well, here we be, Sarah—alone together for the 





first time since 

MRS. BARTLETT. (quickly) Since that night, Isaiah. 

BARTLETT. (as if he hadn’t heard) Since I come back to 
you, almost. Did ye ever stop to think o’ how strange it be 
we'd ever come to this? I never dreamed a day ’d come when 
ye’d force me to sleep away from ye, alone in a shed like a 
mangy dog! 

MRS. BARTLETT. (gently) I didn’t drive you away, Isaiah. 
You came o’ your own will. 
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BARTLETT. Because o’ your naggin’ tongue, woman—and the 
wrong ye thought o’ me. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (shaking her head, slowly) It wasn’t me 
you ran from, Isaiah. You ran away from your own self—the 
conscience God put in you that you think you can fool with 
lies. 

BARTLETT. (starting to his feet—angrily) Lies? 

MRS. BARTLETT. It’s the truth, Isaiah, only you be too weak 
to face it. 

BARTLETT. (with defiant bravado) Ye'll find I be strong 
enough to face anything, true or lie! (Then protestingly) 
What call have ye to think evil o’ me, Sarah? It’s mad o’ ye 
to hold me to account for things I said in my sleep—for the 
damned nightmares that set me talkin’ wild when I’d just come 
home and my head was still cracked with the thirst and the 
sun I’d borne on that island. Is that right, woman, to be 
blamin’ me for mad dreams? 

MRS. BARTLETT. You confessed the rest of what you said was 
true—of the gold you’d found and buried there. 

BARTLETT. (with a sudden fierce exultation) Aye—that be 
true as Bible, Sarah. When I’ve sailed back in the schooner, 
yell see for yourself. There be a big chest o’ it, yellow and 
heavy, and fixed up with diamonds, emeralds and sech, that be 
worth more, even, nor the gold. We'll be rich, Sarah—rich like 
I’ve always dreamed we'd be! There'll be silks and carriages 
for ye—all the woman’s truck in the world ye’ve a mind to 
want—and all that Nat and Sue’ll want, too. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (with a shudder) Are you tryin’ to bribe 
me, Isaiah—with a treasure that’s cursed by God? 

BARTLETT. (as if he hadn’t heard) D’ye remember long 
ago, how I’d talk to ye o’ findin’ ambergris, a pile o’ it on one 
vige that'd make us rich? Ye used to take interest then, and 
all the vige with me ye’d be hopin’ I’d find it, too. 

MRS. BARTLETT. That was my sin o’ greed that I’m bein’ 
punished for now. 

BARTLETT. (again as if he hadn’t heard) And now when 
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the gold’s come to us at last—bigger nor I ever dreamed on— 
ye drive me away from ye and say it’s cursed. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (inexorably) Cursed with the blood o’ the 
man and boy ye murdered! 

BARTLETT. (in a mad rage) Ye lie, woman! I spoke no 
word! 

MRS. BARTLETT. That’s what you kept repeatin’ in your sleep, 
night after night that first week you was home, till I knew the 
truth, and could bear no more. “I spoke no word!” you kept 
sayin’, as if twas your own soul had you at the bar of judg- 
ment. And ‘That cook, he didn’t believe twas gold,” you'd 
say, and curse him. 

BARTLETT. (wildly) He was lyin’, the thief! Lyin’ so’s 
he and the boy could steal th’ gold. I made him own up he 
was lyin’. What if it’s all true, what ye heard? MHadn’t we 
the right to do away with two thieves? And we was all mad 
with thirst and sun. Can ye hold madmen to account for the 
things they do? 

MRS. BARTLETT. You wasn’t so crazed but you remember. 

BARTLETT. I remember I spoke no word, Sarah—as God’s 
my judge! 

_ MRS. BARTLETT. But you could have prevented it with a word, 
couldn’t you, Isaiah? That heathen savage lives in the fear 
of you. He’d not have done it if—— 

BARTLETT. (gloomily) That’s woman’s talk. There be three 
o’ us can swear in any court I spoke no word. 

MRS. BARTLETT. What are courts? Can you swear it to your- 
self? You can’t, and it’s that’s drivin’ you mad, Isaiah. Oh, 
I’d never have believed it of you for all you said in sleep, if it 
wasn’t for the way you looked and acted out of sleep. I watched 
you that first week, Isaiah, till the fear of it had me down sick. 
I had to watch you, you was so strange and fearful to me. At 
first I kept sayin’, twas only you wasn’t rid o’ the thirst and 
the sun yet. But then, all to once, God gave me sight, and I 
saw “twas guilt written on your face, on the queer stricken 
way you acted, and guilt in your eyes. (She stares into them) 
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I see it now, as I always see it when you look at me. (She 
covers her face with her hands with a sob). 

BARTLETT. (his face haggard and drawn—hopelessly, as if 
he were too beaten to oppose her further—in a hoarse whisper) 
What would ye have me do, Sarah? 

MRS. BARTLETT. (taking her hands from her face—her eyes 
lighting up with religious fervor) Confess your sin, Isaiah! 
Confess to God and men, and make your peace and take your 
punishment. Forget that gold that’s cursed and the voyage you 
be settin’ out on, and make your peace. (Passionately) I ask 
you to do this for my sake and the children’s, and your own 
most of all! I'll get down on my knees, Isaiah, and pray you 
to do it, as I’ve prayed to God to send you His grace! Confess 
and wash your soul of the stain o’ blood that’s on it. I ask you 
that, Isaiah—and God asks you—to make your peace with Him. 

BARTLETT. (his face tortured by the inward struggle—as if 
the word strangled him) Confess and let someone steal the 
gold! (This thought destroys her influence over him in a second. 
His obsession regains possession of him instantly, filling him 
with rebellious strength. He laughs harshly) Ye'd make an 
old woman o’ me, would ye, Sarah?—an old, Sunday go-to- 
meetin’ woman snivelin’ and prayin’ to God for pardon? Par- 
don for what? Because two sneakin’ thieves are dead and done 
for? I spoke no word, I tell ye—but if I had, I’d not repent it. 
What I’ve done I’ve done, and I’ve never asked pardon o’ God 
or men for ought I’ve done, and never will. Confess, and give 
up the gold I’ve dreamed of all my life that I’ve found at last! 
By thunder, ye must think I’m crazed! 

MRS. BARTLETT. (seeming to shrivel up on her chair as she 
sees she has lost—weakly) You be lost, Isaiah—and no one can 
stop you. 

BARTLETT. (triumphantly) Aye, none’ll stop me. I'll go 
my course alone. I’m glad ye see that, Sarah. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (feebly trying to get to her feet) Ill go to 
home. 

BARTLETT. Ye'll stay, Sarah. Ye’ve had your say, and I’ve 
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listened to ye; now I’ll have mine and ye listen to me. (mrs. 
BARTLETT sinks back in her chair exhaustedly. BARTLETT con- 
tinues slowly) The schooner sails at dawn on the full tide. 
I ask ye again and for the last time, will ye christen her with 
your name afore she sails? 

MRS. BARTLETT. (firmly) No. 

BARTLETT. (menacingly) Take heed, Sarah, o’ what ye’re 
sayin’! I’m your husband ye’ve sworn to obey. By right I 
kin order ye, not ask. 

MRS. BARTLETT. I’ve never refused in anything that’s right 
—but this be wicked wrong. 

BARTLETT. It’s only your stubborn woman’s spite makes ye 
refuse. Ye’ve christened every ship I’ve ever been skipper on, 
and it’s brought me luck o’ a kind, though not the luck I wanted. 
And ye’ll christen this one with your own name to bring me 
the luck I’ve always been seekin’. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (resolutely) I won't, Isaiah. 

BARTLETT. Ye will, Sarah, for I’ll make ye. Ye force me 
to it. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (again trying to get up) Is this the way 
you talk to me who’ve been a good wife to you for more than 
thirty years? 

BARTLETT. (commandingly) Wait! (Threateningly) If 
ye don’t christen her afore she sails, Ill take Nat on the vige 
along with me. (mrs. BARTLETT sinks back in her chair, stunned) 
He wants to go, ye know it. He’s asked me a hundred times. 
He s’spects—bout the gold-—but he don’t know for sartin. 
But I'll tell him the truth o’ it, and he’ll come with me, unless 

MRS. BARTLETT. (looking at him with terror-stricken eyes— 
imploringly) You won’t do that, Isaiah? You won't take Nat 
away from me and drag him into sin? I know he'll go if you 
give him the word, in spite of what I say. (Putifully) You 
be only frightenin’ me! You can’t be so wicked cruel as that. 

BARTLETT. I’ll do it, I take my oath—unless 

MRS. BARTLETT. (with hysterical anger) Then I’ll tell him 
myself—of the murders you did, and 
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BARTLETT. (grimly) And I'll say ’twas done in fair fight 
to keep them from stealin’ the gold! I'll tell him yours is a 
woman’s notion, and he’ll believe me, not you. He’s his father’s 
son, and he’s set to go. Ye know it, Sarah. (She falls back 
in the chair hopelessly staring at him with horrified eyes. He 
turns away and adds after a pause) So ye'll christen the Sarah 
Allen in the mornin’ afore she sails, won’t ye, Sarah? 

MRS. BARTLETT. (in a terrified tone) Yes—if it’s needful to 
save Nat—and God’ll forgive me when He sees my reason. 
But you— Oh, Isaiah! (She shudders and then breaks down, 
sobbing). 

BARTLETT. (after a pause, turns to her humbly as if asking 
forgiveness) Ye mustn’t think hard o’ me that I want your 
name. It’s because it’s a good woman’s name, and I know it'll 
bring luck to our vige. I’d find it hard to sail without it—the 
way things be. 

MRS. BARTLETT. (getting to her feet—in a state of feverish 
fear of him) I’m goin’ to home. 

BARTLETT. (going to her) TI’ll help ye to the top o the 
hill, Sarah. | 

MRS. BARTLETT. (shrinking from him in terror) No. Don’t 
you touch me! Don’t you touch me! (She hobbles quickly 
out of the door in the rear, looking back frightenedly over her 
shoulder to see if he is following as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT THREE 


Scene. Dawn of the following morning—ezterior of the 
BARTLETT home, showing the main entrance, facing left, toward 
the harbor. On either side of the door, two large windows, 
their heavy green shutters tightly closed. In front of the 
door, a small porch, the roof supported by four white columns. 
A flight of three steps goes up to this porch from the ground. 
Two paths lead to the steps through the straggly patches of 
grass, one around the corner of the house to the rear, the other 
straight to the left to the edge of the cliff where there is a 
small projecting iron platform, fenced in by a rail. The top 
of a steel ladder can be seen. This ladder leads up the side 
of the cliff from the shore below to the platform. The edge 
of the cliff extends from the left corner front, half-diagonally 
back to the right, rear-center. 

In the gray half-light of the dawn, HORNE, CATES, and JIMMY 
KANAKA are discovered. HORNE is standing on the steel plat- 
form looking down at the shore below. cates is sprawled on 
the ground nearby. simmy squats on his haunches, his eyes star- 
ing out to sea as if he were trying to pierce the distance to the 
warm islands of his birth. cares wears dungarees, JIMMY 
dungaree pants and a black jersey, HORNE the same as in Act 
Two. 


caTEs. (with sluggish indifference) Ain’t she finished with 
it yet? 

HORNE. (irritably) No, damn her! I kin see ’em all to- 
gether on the wharf at the bow o’ the schooner. 

cates. (after a pause) Funny, ain’t it—his orderin’ us to 
come up here and wait till it’s all done. 

HORNE. There’s nothin’ funny to me that he does no more. 
He’s still out o’ his head, d’ye know that, Cates? 
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caTEs. (stupidly) I ain’t noticed nothin’ diff’rent ’bout him. 

HORNE. (scornfully) He axed me if I ever seen them two 
in my sleep—that cook and the boy o’ the Triton. Said he did 
often. 

cATES. (immediately protesting uneasily as if he had been 
accused) They was with us in the boat b’fore we fetched the 
island, that’s all *bout °em I remember. I was crazy, after. 

HORNE. (looking at him with contempt) I'll not call ye a 
liar, Cates, but—a hell 0’ a man ye be! You wasn’t so out 0’ 
your head that ye forgot the gold, was ye? 

cates. (his eyes glistening) Any man’d remember ‘that, 
even if he was crazy. 

HORNE. (with a greedy grin) Aye. That’s the one thing 
I see in my sleep. (There is the faint sound of cries from the 
beach below. HoRNE starts and turns to look down again) 
They must ’a’ finished it. (cates and simmy come to the edge 
to look down). 

gimmy. (suddenly—with an eager childish curiosity) That 
falla wife Captain she make strong falla spell on ship, we 
sail fast, plenty good wind? 

HORNE. (contemptuously) Aye, that’s as near as ye’ll come 
to it. She’s makin’ a spell. Ye stay here, Jimmy, and tell 
us when the Old Man is comin’. (s1mmy remains looking down. 
HORNE motions cates to follow him, front—then in a low voice, 
disgustedly) Did ye hear that damn fool nigger? 

cates. (grumblingly) Why the hell is the Old Man givin’ 
him a full share? One piece o’ it’d be enough for a nigger like 
him. 

HORNE. (craftily) There’s a way to get rid o’ him—if it 
comes to that. He knifed them two, ye remember. 

cates. Aye. 

HORNE. The two o’ us can take oath to that. 

cates, Aye. 

HORNE. (after a calculating look into his companion’s greedy 
eyes—meaningly) We're two sane men, Cates—and the other 
two to share is a lunatic and a nigger. The skipper’s showed 
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me where there’s a copy o’ his map o’ the island locked up 
in the cabin—in case anything happens to him I’m to bring 
back the gold to his woman, he says. (He laughs harshly) 
Catch me! The fool! I’ll be open with ye, Cates. If I could 
navigate and find the island myself I wouldn’t wait for a cracked 
man to take me there. No, be damned if I would! Me and 
you'd chance it alone some way or other. 

cates. (greedily) ‘The two o’ us—share and share alike! 
(Then shaking his head warningly) But he’s a hard man to 
git the best on. 

HORNE. (grimly) And I be a hard man, too. 

gimMy. (turning to them) Captain, he come. (cates and 
HORNE separate hastily. BARTLETT climbs into sight up the 
ladder to the platform. He is breathing heavily but his ea- 
pression is one of triumphant exultation). 

BARTLETT. (motions with his arms) Down with ye and git 
aboard. The schooner’s got a name now—a name that’ll bring 
us luck. We’ll sail on this tide. 

HORNE. Aye—aye, sir. 

BARTLETT. I got to wait here till they climb up the path. 
I'll be aboard afore long. See that ye have her ready to cast 
off by then. 

HORNE. Aye—aye, sir. (He and cates disappear down the 
ladder. simmy lingers, looking sidewise at his Captain). 

BARTLETT. (noticing him—gruflly) What are ye waitin’ 
for? 

gimmy. (volubly) That old falla wife belong you, Cap- 
tain, she make strong falla spell for wind blow plenty? She 
catch strong devil charm for schooner, Captain? 

BARTLETT. (scowling) What’s that, ye brown devil? (Then 
suddenly laughing harshly) Yes—a strong spell to bring us 
luck. (Roughly) Git aboard, ye dog! Don’t let her find 
ye here with me. (stmmy disappears hurriedly down the lad- 
der. BARTLETT remains at the edge looking down after him. 
There is a sound of voices from the right and presently mrs. 
BARTLETT, SUE, DREW and NAT enter, coming around the house 
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from the rear. Nat and prew walk at either side of mrs. 
BARTLETT, who is in a state of complete collapse, so that they 
are practically carrying her. sux follows, her handkerchief 
to her eyes. Nat keeps his eyes on the ground, his expression 
fixed and gloomy. pvrREw casts a glance of angry indignation at 
the Captain, who, after one indifferent look at them, has turned 
back to watch the operations on the schooner below). 

BARTLETT. (as they reach the steps of the house—intent 
on the work below—makes a megaphone of his hands and 
shouts in stentorian tones) Look lively there, Horne! 

suE. (protestingly) Pa! 

BARTLETT. (wheels about. When he meets his daughter’s 
eyes he controls his angry impatience and speaks gently) 
What d’ye want, Sue? 

SUE. (pointing to her mother who is being assisted through 
the door—her voice trembling) You mustn’t shout. She’s 
very sick. 

BARTLETT. (dully, as if he didn’t understand) Sick? 

suE. (turning to the door) Wait. I'll be right back. (She 
enters the house. As soon as she is gone all of BARTLETT'S 
excitement returns. He paces up and down with nervous im- 
patience. NAT comes out of the house). 

NAT. (in a tone of anziety) Ma seems bad. I’m going for 
the doctor. 

BARTLETT. (as if he hadn’t heard—draws nat’s attention to 
the schooner) Smart lines on that schooner, boy. She'll sail 
hell bent in a breeze. I knowed what I was about when I bought 
her. 

NAT. (staring down fascinatedly) How long will the voy- 
age take? 

BARTLETT. (preoccupied) How long? 

NAT. (insinuatingly) To get to the island. 

BARTLETT. Three months at most—with fair luck. (ea- 
ultantly) And I’ll have luck now! 

nat. Then in six months you may be back—with it? 

BARTLETT. Aye, with (Stopping abruptly, turns and © 
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stares into his son’s eyes—angrily) With what? What boy’s 
foolishness be ye talkin’? 

NAT. (pleading fiercely) I want to go, Pa! There’s no 
good in my staying here any more. I can’t think of anything 
but 

BARTLETT. (sternly, to conceal his uneasiness) Keep clear 
o this, boy, I’ve warned ye! 

SUE. (appearing in doorway—indignantly) Nat! Haven't 
you gone for the doctor yet? 

NAT. (shamefacedly) I forgot. 

sur. Forgot! 

NAT. (starting off) I’m going, Sue. (Then over his shoul- 
der) You won't sail before I come back, Pa. (sartierr does 
not answer. Nav stands miserably hesitating). 

sug. Nat! For heaven’s sake! (nat hurries off around the 
corner of the house, rear. sur comes to her father who is 
watching her with a queer, humble, hunted expression). 

BARTLETT. Well, Sue? 

suE. (her voice trembling) Oh, Pa, how could you drag 
Ma out of bed to christen your old boat—when you knew how 
sick she’s been! 

BARTLETT. (avoiding her eyes) It’s only weakness. She'll 
get well o’ it soon. 

sure. Pa! How can you say things like that—as if you 
didn’t care! (Accusingly) The way you've acted ever since 
you’ve been home almost, anyone would think—you hated her! 

BARTLETT. (wincing) No! 

sug. Oh, Pa, what is it that has come between you? Can't 
you tell me? Can't I help to set things right again? 

BARTLETT. (mumblingly) Nothin’—nothin’ ye kin help— 
nor me. 

sur. But things can’t go on like this. Don’t you see it’s 
killing Ma? 

BARTLETT. She'll forget her stubborn notions, now I be 
sailin’ away. 





suE. But you're not—not going for a while now, are you? 
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BARTLETT. Ain’t I been sayin’ I’d sail at dawn today? 

suE. (looking at him for a moment with shocked amaze- 
ment) But—you can’t mean—right now! 

BARTLETT. (keeping his face averted) Aye—or we'll miss 
this tide. 

suE. (putting her hands on his shoulders and trying to 
look into his face) Pa! You can’t mean that! (His face 
is set with his obsessed determination. She lets her hands 
fall with a shudder) You can’t be as cruel as that! Why, 
I thought, of course, you'd put off—(wildly) You have, haven’t 
you, Pa? You did tell those men you couldn’t sail when you 
saw how sick Ma was, didn’t you—when she fainted down on 
the wharf? 

BARTLETT. (implacably) I said I was sailin’ by this tide! 

suE. Pa! (Then pleadingly) When the doctor comes and 
you hear what he says 





BARTLETT. (roughly) I ain’t stoppin’ on his word nor any 
man’s. (Intensely) That schooner’s been fit to sail these two 
weeks past. I been waitin’ on her stubborn will (he gestures 
toward the house), eatin’ my heart out day and night. Then 
I swore I’d sail today. I tell ye, Sue, I got a feelin’ in my 
bones if I don’t put out now I never will. Aye, I feel it deep 
down inside me. (In a tone of superstitious awe) And when 
she christened the schooner—jest to the minute, mind ye!—a 
fair breeze sprung up and come down out o’ the land to blow 
her out to sea—like a sign o’ good luck. 

SUE. (aroused to angry indignation) Oh, I can’t believe 
you're the same man who used to be my father! 

BARTLETT. Sue! 

suE. To talk cold-bloodedly of sailing away on a long voyage 
when Ma’s inside—dying for all you seem to know or care! 
You're not the father I love! You’ve changed into someone 
else—hateful and cruel—and I hate him, I hate him! (She 
breaks down, sobbing hysterically). 

BARTLETT. (who has listened to her with a face suddenly 
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stricken by fear and torturing remorse) Sue! Ye don’t know 
what ye be sayin’, do ye? 

sur. I do! And I hate those three awful men who make 
you act this way. I hate the schooner! I wish she and they 
were at the bottom of the sea! 

BARTLETT. (frenziedly—putting his hand over her mouth 
to stop her words) Stop, girl! Don’t ye dare 

suE. (shrinking away from him—frightenedly) Pa! 

BARTLETT. (bewilderedly, pleading for forgiveness) Don’t 
heed that, Sue—I didn’t mean—ye git me so riled—I’d not hurt 
ye for all the gold in the world. But don’t ye talk wrong o’ 
things ye can’t know on. 





sug. Oh, Pa, what kind of things must they be—when you're 
ashamed to tell them! 

BARTLETT. Yell know all they be to know—and your Ma 
and Nat, too—when I come back from this vige. Oh, ye'll be 
glad enough then—when ye see with your own eyes! Ye’ll bless 
me then ’stead o’ turning agin me! (Hesitating for a second— 
then somberly) On’y now—till it’s all over and done—ye’d 
best keep clear o’ it. 

suE. (passionately) I don’t want to know anything about 
it. What I do know is that you can’t sail now. Haven't you 
any heart at all? Can’t you see how bad Ma is? 

BARTLETT. It’s the sight o’ me sickens her. 

sur. No. She called your name just a while ago—the only 
word she’s spoken since she christened the ship. 

BARTLETT. (desperately) I got to git away from her, I tell 
ye, Sue! She’s been houndin’ me ever since I got back— 
houndin’ me with her stubborn tongue till she’s druv me mad, 
a’most! Ye’ve been on’y givin’ thought to her, not me. It’s 
for her sake as much as my own I’m goin’-—for her and you 
and Nat. (With a sudden return of his old resolution) I've 
made up my mind, I tell ye, and in the end ye'll know I be 
right. (A hail in HoRNE’s voice comes thinly up from the shore 
below. BartTLEeTT starts, his eyes gleaming) Ye hear? It’s 
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Horne hailin’ me to come. They be ready to cast off. I'll git 
aboard. (He starts for the ladder). 

sur. Pa! After all I’ve said—without one word of good-by 
to Ma! (Hysterically) Oh, what can I do, what can I say to 
stop you! She hasn’t spoken but that one call for you. She 
hardly seems to breathe. If it weren’t for her eyes I’d believe 
she was dead—but her eyes look for you. She'll die if you 
go, Pa! 

BARTLETT. No! 

suE. You might just as well kill her now in cold blood as 
murder her that way! 

BARTLETT. (shaken—raising his hands as if to put them over 
his ears to shut out her words—hoarsely) No! Ye lie! 

DREW. (appearing in the doorway, his face working with 
grief and anger—harshly) Captain Bartlett! (Then lower- 
ing his voice as he sees sur) Mrs. Bartlett is asking to see you, 
Captain, before you go. 

suE. There! Didn’t I tell you, Pa! 

BARTLETT. (struggling with himself—dully) She’s wantin’ 
to hound me again, that be all. 

SUE. (seeing him weakening—grasps his hand persuasively) 
Pa! Come with me. She won’t hound you. How silly you 
are! Come! (Hesitatingly, head bowed, he follows her toward 
the door). 

BARTLETT. (As he comes to prew he stops and looks into 
the young man’s angry, accusing face. He mutters half mock- 
ingly) So ye, too, be agin me, Danny? 

pREw. (unable to restrain his indignation) What man that’s 
a real man wouldn’t be against you, sir? 

sun. (frightenedly) Danny! Pa! 

BARTLETT. (in a sudden rage draws back his fist threaten- 
ingly. DREW stares into his eyes unflinchingly—BARTLETT con- 
trols himself with an effort and lets his arm fall to his side— 
scornfully) Big words from a boy, Danny. I'll forget them 
this time—on account 0’ Sue. (He turns to her) I’m goin’ in 
to her to please ye, Sue—but if ye think any words that she kin 
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say ll change my mind, ye make a mistake—for I be sailin’ out 
as I planned I would in spite o’ all hell! (He walks resolutely 
into the house. sur follows him after exchanging a hopeless 
glance with DANNY). 

DREW. (to himself—with a shudder) WHe’s mad, damn him! 
(He paces up and down. HoRNE appears on the ladder from 
below, followed by catzEs). 

HORNE. (coming forward and addressing prew) Is the 
skipper about? 

pREw. (curtly) He’s in the house. You can’t speak to him 
now. 

HORNE. She’s ready to cast off. I hailed him from below but 
I s’pect he didn’t hear. (As prew makes no comment—im- 
patiently) If he don’t shake a leg, we'll miss the tide. There’s 
a bit o’ fair breeze, too. 

DREW. (glancing at him resentfully) Don’t count on his 
sailing today. It’s just as likely he’ll change his mind. 

HORNE. (angrily) Change his mind again? After us waitin’ 
and wastin’ time for weeks! (J'o catss in a loud tone so DREW 
can hear) What did I tell ye, Cates? He’s crazy as hell. 

DREW. (sharply) What’s that? 

HORNE. I was tellin’ Cates the skipper’s not right in his 
head. (Angrily) What man in his senses’d do the way he 
does? 

DREW. (letting his resentment escape him) That’s no lie, 
damn it! 

HORNE. (surprised) Aye, ye’ve seen it, too, have ye? 
(After a pause) Now I axe ye, as a sailor, how’d ye like to 
be puttin’ out on a vige with a cracked man for skipper? (suE 
comes out of the door, stops with a shudder of disgust as she 
sees the two sailors, and stands listening. They do not notice 
her presence). 

pREw. It seems to me a crazy voyage all round. (With 
sudden interest as if a new idea had come to him) But you 
know all about it, don’t you—what the Captain plans to do on 
this voyage—and all that? 
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HORNE. (dryly) Aye, as well as himself—but I’m tellin’ no 
man. 

prew. And I’m not asking. What I want to find out is: 
Do you know enough about this business to make this one voy- 
age alone and attend to everything—in case the Captain can’t 
go? 

HORNE. (exchanging a quick glance with cates—trying to 
hide his eagerness) Aye, I could do as well as any man alive. 
He could trust me for it—and I’d make more money for him 
than he’s likely to make with his head out o’ gear. (Then 
scowling) On’y trouble is, who’d captain her if he ain’t goin’? 

DREW. (disappointedly) 'Then you don’t know navigation 
enough for that? 

HORNE. I’ve never riz above bo’sun. (Then after a pause in 
which he appears to be calculating something—curiously) Why 
d’ye ask me them questions? (Insinuatingly—almost in a whis- 
per) It can’t be done ‘less we got an officer like you aboard. 

DREW. (angrily) Eh? What’re you driving at? 

sur. (who has been listening with aroused interest) Danny! 
(She comes down to him. worne and cates bob their heads 
respectfully and move back near the platform. HWoRNE watches 
suE and prEew out of the corner of his eye) Danny, I’ve been 
listening to what you were saying, but I don’t understand. 
What are you thinking of? 





DREW. (excitedly) I was thinking Listen, Sue! Seems 
to me your Pa’s out of his right mind. Something’s got to be 
done to keep him home in spite of himself. Even leaving your 
Ma out of it, he’s not in any fit state to take a ship to sea; and 


I was thinking if we could fix it some way so that fellow 





Horne could take her out on this voyage 

suE. But, Danny, Pa’d never give in to that. 

prEew. I wasn’t thinking he would. We—you'd have to give 
the word—and keep him in the house somehow—and then when 
he did come out it’d be too late. The schooner’d be gone. 

suE. (disturbed, but showing that this plan has caught her 
mind) But—he’d never forgive 
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prew. When he’s back in his right mind again, he would. 
(Earnestly) You can’t let him sail, and wreck his ship and 





himself in the bargain, likely. Then, there’s your Ma 

sur. No, no, we can’t let him, (with a glance at HORNE and 
cates) But I don’t trust those men. 

pREw. No more do J; but it would be better to chance them 
than—(suddenly interrupting himself—with a shrug of his 
shoulders) But I was forgetting. None of them can navi- 
gate. 

sun. But didn’t I hear him say— if they had an officer on 
board—like you 





DREW. Yes, but where’ll you find one at a second’s notice? 

suE. (meaningly) And you told me, didn’t you, that you'd 
just got your master’s papers. 

pRew. (looking at her with stunned astonishment) Sue! 
D’you mean 





sug. (a light coming over her face) Oh, Danny, we could 
trust you! He’d trust you! And after he’d calmed down I 
know he wouldn’t mind so much. Oh, Danny, it'll break my 
heart to have you go, to send you away just after you've come 
back. But I don’t see any other way. I wouldn’t ask—if it 
wasn’t for Ma being this way—and him— Oh, Danny, can’t 
you see your way to do it—for my sake?. 

DREW. (bewilderedly) Why, Sue, I—I never thought— 
(Then as he sees the look of disappointment which comes over 
her face at his hesitancy—resolutely) Why sure, Sue, I'll do 
it—if you want me to. I'll do it if it can be done. But we've 
got to hustle. You’ve got to keep him in the house some way 
if he aims to come out. And I'll talk to them. (sux goes to the 
doorway. DREW goes over to HORNE and CATES). 

suE. (after listening) He’s still in with Ma. It’s all right. 

DREW. (to HORNE) How would you like me for skipper on 
this one voyage? Listen here. Miss Sue’s decided her father 
isn’t in a fit state to captain this trip. 

HORNE. That’s no lie. 
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cATES. (to HORNE protestingly) But if we git ketched the 
Old Man’lIl take it out o’ our hides, not his’n. 

HORNE. (savagely—with a meaning look at cates) Shut 
up, ye fool! 

DREW. (impatiently) Il shoulder all that risk, man! 

sur. (earnestly) No harm will come to any of you, I 
promise you. 

HORNE. (in the tone of one clinching a bargain) Then we'll 
chance it. (warningly) But it’s got to be done smart, sir. 

pREw. I’ve got to get my dunnage. I'll be right back and 
we'll tumble aboard. (He goes into the house. sux follows 
him in). 

cates. (with stupid anger) This is a hell o’ a mess we're 
gettin’ in, if ye axe me. 

HoRNE. And I tell ye it’s a great stroke o’ luck. 

cates. He'll be aboard to spy on us. 

HORNE. Leave me to fool him. And when the time comes to 
git rid o’ him, I’ll find a means some way or other. 

cates. (stupidly) S’long as he don’t git no share o’ the 
gold——— 

HORNE. (contemptuously) Share, ye dumbhead! I’d see 
him in hell first—and send him there myself. (DREW comes out 
of the house carrying his bag which he hands to caTEs. SUE 
follows him). 

prEw. Look lively now! 

HORNE. Aye—aye, sir. (He and cates clamber hurriedly 
down the ladder). 

sug. (throwing her arms around his neck and kissing him) 
Good-by, Danny. It’s so fine of you to do this for us! I'll 
never forget 

pREW. (tenderly) Ssssh! It’s nothing, Sue. 

sug. (tearfully) Oh, Danny, I hope I’m doing right! I'll 
miss you so dreadfully! But you'll come back just as soon as 
you can 








prew. Of course! 
suE. Danny! Danny! I love you so! 
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prew. And I guess you know I love you, don’t you? (Kisses 
her) And we'll be married when I come back this time sure? 

suE. Yes—yes—Danny—sure! 

DREW. I’ve got to run. Good-by, Sue. 

sue. Good-by, dear. (They kiss for the last time and he 
disappears down the ladder. She stands at the top, sobbing, 
following him with her eyes. Nav comes around the house from 
the rear and goes to the front door). 

NAT. (seeing his sister) Sue! He hasn’t gone yet, has he? 
(She doesn’t hear him. He hesitates in the doorway for a 
moment, listening for the sound of his father’s voice from inside. 
Then, very careful to make no noise, he tiptoes carefully into 
the house. sur waves her hand to prew who has evidently now 
got aboard the ship. Then she covers her face with her hands, 
sobbing. Nat comes out of the house again and goes to his 
sister. As she sees him approaching, she dries her eyes hastily, 
trying to smile). 

sug. Did you get the doctor, Nat? 

nat. Yes, he’s coming right away, he promised. (Looking 
at her face) - What—have you been crying? 

suE. No. (She walks away from the edge of the cliff, draw- 
ing him with her). 

NAT. Yes, you have. Look at your eyes. 

suE. Oh, Nat, everything’s so awful! (She breaks down 
again). 

NAT. (trying to comfort her in an absent-minded way) 
There, don’t get worked up. Ma’ll be all right as soon as the 
doctor comes. (Then curiously) Pa’s inside with her. They 
were arguing—have they made it up, d’you think? 

suE. Oh, Nat, I don’t know. 

nat. The strain’s been too much for him—waiting and hiding 
his secret from all of us. What do you suppose it is, Sue? 

suE. (wildly) I don’t know and I don’t care! 

nat. Well, there’s something (Starts for the platform. 
suE does her best to interpose to hold him back) Are they all 
ready on the schooner? He’ll have to hurry if she’s going to 
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sail on this tide. (With sudden passion) Oh, I’ve got to go! 
I can’t stay here! (Pleadingly) Don’t you think, Sue, if you 
were to ask him for me he’d— You're the only one he seems to 
act sane with or care about any more. 

suE. No! Iwon’t! I can’t! 

Nat. (angrily) Haven’t you any sense? Wouldn’t it be 
better for everyone if I went in his place? 

sur. No. You know that’s a lie. Ma would lose her mind 
if you went. 

wat. And IJ’ll lose mine if I stay! (Half aware of sun's 
intention to keep him from looking down at the schooner— 
irritably) What are you holding my arm for, Sue? I want to 
see what they’re doing. (He pushes her aside and goes to the 
platform—excitedly) Hello, they’ve got the fores’l and mains’! 
set. They’re setting the stays’l. (In amazement) Why— 
they’re casting off! She’s moving away from the wharf! (More 
and more eacitedly) I see four of them on board! Who— 
who is that, Sue? 

sur. It’s Danny. 

wat. (furiously) Danny! What right has he—when I 
can’t! Sue, call Pa! They’re sailing, I tell you, you little 
fool! 

suE. (trying to calm him—her voice trembling) Nat! 
Don’t be such a donkey! Danny’s only going a little way— 
just trying the boat to see how she sails while they're waiting 
for Pa. 

NAT. (uncertainly) Oh. (Then bitterly) I was never al- 
lowed to do even that—his own son! Look, Sue, that must be 
Danny at the stern waving. 

sur. (brokenly) Yes. (She waves her handkerchief over 
her head—then breaks down, sobbing again. There is the noise 
of BARTLETY’s voice from inside and a moment later he appears 
in the doorway. He seems terribly shattered, at the end of his 
tether. He hesitates uncertainly, looking about him wildly as 
if he didn’t know what to do or where to go). 
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suE. (after one look at his face, runs to him and flings her 
arms about his neck) Pa! (She weeps on his shoulder). 

BARTLETT. Sue, ye did wrong beggin’ me to see her. I 
knowed it’d do no good. Ye promised she’d not hound me 
she says—when they be naught to tell that couldn’t 
be swore to in any court. “Don’t go on this vige,”’ she says, 
“there be the curse 0’ God on it.” (With a note of baffled an- 
guish) She kin say that after givin’ the ship her own name! 
(With wild, haggard defiance) But curse or no curse, I be 
goin’! (He moves toward the platform, sur clinging to his 





2) 


“Confess, 


arm). 

suk. (frightenedly) Pa! Go back in the house, won’t you? 

BARTLETT. I be sorry to go agin your will, Sue, but it’s got 
to be. Ye’ll know the reason some day—and be glad o’ it. 
And now good-by to ye. (With a sudden strange tenderness 
he bends and kisses his daughter. Then as she seems about to 
protest further, his expression becomes stern and inflexible) 
No more o’ talk, Sue! I be bound out. (He takes her hand 
off his arm and strides to the platform. One look down at the 
harbor and he stands transfixed—in a hoarse whisper) What 
damned trick be this? (He points to the schooner and turns to 
nat bewilderedly) Ain’t that my schooner, boy—the Sarah 
Allen—reachin’ toward the p’int? 

NAT. (surprised) Yes, certainly. Didn’t you know? Dan- 
ny’s trying her to see how she sails while they’re waiting for you. 
BARTLETT. (with a tremendous sigh of relief) Aye. (Then 
angrily) He takes a lot o’ rope to himself without askin’ leave 
o’' me. Don’t he know they’s no time to waste on boy’s foolin’? 
(Then with admiration) She sails smart, don’t she, boy? I 
knowed she’d show a pair o’ heels. 

NAT. (with enthusiasm) Yes, she’s a daisy! Say, Danny’s 
taking her pretty far out, isn’t he? 

BARTLETT. (anxiously) He'd ought to come about now if 
he’s to tack back inside the p’int. (Furiously) Come about, 
damn ye! The swab! That’s what comes o’ steamer trainin’. 
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I’d sooner trust Sue to sail her nor him. (Waves his arm and 
shouts) Come about! 

Nat. (bitterly) He seems to be heading straight for the 
open sea. He’s taking quite a sail, it seems to me. 

BARTLETT. (as if he couldn’t believe his eyes) He’s passed 
the p’int—and now—headin’ her out to sea—so’east by east. 
By God, that be the course I charted for her! (sue bursts out 
sobbing. He wheels on her, his mouth fallen open, his face 
full of a stupid despair) They be somethin’ wrong here. What 
be it, Sue? What be it, Nat? (His voice has begun to quiver 
with passion) ‘That schooner—she’s sailin’ without me 





(He suddenly springs at nat and grabs him by the throat— 
with hoarse fury, shaking him) What be it, ye whelp? It’s 
your doin’—because I wouldn’t let ye go. Answer me! 

suE. (rushing to them with a scream) Pa! (She tugs 
frantically at his hands. sarriett lets them fall to his side, 
stepping back from nat who sinks weakly to the ground, gasp- 
ing for breath. BarTLETT stands looking at him wildly). 

sur. Nat didn’t know, Pa. It’s all my fault. I had to 
do it. There was no other way 





BARTLETT. (raging) What d’ye mean, girl? What is it 
yeve done? Tell me, I say! Tell me or I’J]—— 

sur. (unflinchingly) You had to be stopped from going 
some way. So I asked Danny if he wouldn’t make the trip in 
your place. He’s just got his captain’s papers—and oh, Pa, 
you can trust him, you know that! That man Horne said he 
knows about everything you wanted done, and he promised to 
tell Danny, and Danny’ll come back 








BARTLETT. (chokingly) So—that be it (Shaking his 
clenched fist at the sky as if visualizing the fate he feels in all 
of this) Curse ye! Curse ye! (He subsides weakly, his 
strength spent, his hand falls limply at his side). 

MRS. BARTLETT. (appears in the doorway. Her face is pale 
with anguish. She gives a cry of joy when she sees her son) 


Nat! (Then with a start of horror as her eyes fall on her hus- 
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band) Isaiah! (He doesn’t seem to hear) Then 
sailed yet? 

SUE. (going to her—gently) No, Ma, he isn’t going to sail. 
He’s going to stay home with you. But the schooner’s gone. 
See. (She points and her mother’s eyes turn seaward). 

BARTLETT. (aloud to himself—in a tone of groping super- 
stitious awe and bewildered fear) They be somethin’ queer— 
somethin’ wrong—they be a curse in this somewhere 





you ain’t 





MRS. BARTLETT. (turning accusing eyes on him—with a sort 
of fanatical triumph) I’m glad to hear you confess that, Isaiah. 
Yes, there be a curse—God’s curse on the wicked sinfulness 
o men—and I thank God He’s saved you from the evil of 
that voyage, and I'll pray Him to visit His punishment and 
His curse on them three men on that craft you forced me to 
give my name 





(She has raised her hand as if calling down 
retribution on the schooner she can dimly see). 

suE. (terrified) Ma! 

BARTLETT. (starting toward his wife with an insane yell of 
fury) Stop it, I tell ye! (He towers over her with upraised 
fist as if to crush her). 

sur. Pa! 

wat. (starting to his feet from where he has been sitting 
on the ground—hoarsely) Pa! For God’s sake! 

MRS. BARTLETT. (gives a weak, frightened gasp) Would you 
murder'me too, Isaiah? (She closes her eyes and collapses in 
SUE’S arms). 

sur. (tremblingly) Nat! Help me! Quick! We must 
carry her to bed. (They take their mother in their arms, carry- 
ing her inside the house). 

BARTLETT. (while they are doing this, rushes in his mad 
frenzy to the platform over the edge of the cliff. He puts his 
hands to his mouth, megaphone-fashion, and yells with despair- 
ing rage) Ahoy! Ahoy! Sarah Allen! Put back! Put 
back! as 
(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT FOUR 


Scene. About nine o'clock of a moonlight night one year 


’ 


later—CAPTAIN BARTLETT’s “cabin,” a room erected on the top 
of his house as a lookout post. The interior is fitted up like the 
cabin of a sailing vessel. On the left, forward, a porthole. 
Farther back, the stairs of the companionway. Still farther, 
two more portholes. In the rear, left, a marble-topped side- 
board. In the rear, center, a door opening on stairs which lead 
to the lower house. A cot with a blanket is placed against the 
wall to the right of door. In the right wall, five portholes. 
Directly under them, a wooden bench. In front of the bench, 
a long table with two chairs placed, one in front, one to the left 
of it. A cheap, dark-colored rug is on the floor. In the ceiling, 
midway from front to rear, a skylight extending from opposite 
the door to abave the left edge of the table. In the right ea- 
tremity of the skylight is placed a floating ship’s compass. The 
light from the binnacle sheds down over this and seeps into the 
room, casting a vague globular shadow of the compass on the 
floor. Moonlight creeps in through the portholes on the right. 
A lighted lantern is on the table. 

As the curtain rises, suE and DOCTOR BERRY are discovered 
sitting by the table. The doctor is a man of sixty or so, hale 
and hearty-looking, his white hair and mustache setting off his 
ruddy compleazion. His blue eyes have a gentle expression, his 
smile is kindly and sympathetic. His whole manner toward 
sug is that of the old family doctor and friend, not the least 
of whose duties is to play father-confessor to his patients. She 
is dressed in deep mourning. She looks much older. But there 
is an excited elation in her face at present, her eyes are alight 
with some unexpected joy. 
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sur. (excitedly) And here is Danny’s letter, Doctor—to 
prove it’s all true. (She takes a letter from the bosom of her 
dress and holds it out to him). 

poctor. (takes it with a smile, patting her hand) I can’t 
say how glad I am, Susan. Coming after we'd all given him 
up for lost—it’s like a miracle. 

suE. (smiling happily) Read what he says. 

poctor. (hesitating—playfully) I don’t know that it’s right 
for me—love letters at my age! 

suE. I want you to read it. (He reaches in his pocket for 
his spectacles. svuE continues gratefully) As if I could have 
any secrets from you after all you've done for us since Ma died. 
You’ve been the only friend (She stops, her lips trembling). 

pocror. Tut-tut. (He adjusts his spectacles and peers at 
her over them) Who wouldn't be of all the service he could 
to a brave girl like you? This past year—with your mother’s 
death—and then the news of the schooner being reported lost— 
not many could have stood it—living in this house with him the 





way he is—even if he was their father. 

suE. (glancing up at the skylight—apprehensively) Ssshh! 
He might hear you. 

poctor. (listening intently) Not him. There he goes pac- 
ing up and down, looking out to sea for that ship that will 
never come back! (Shaking himself) Brrr! This house of 
mad dreams! 

suE. Don’t you think Pa’ll come to realize the schooner is 
lost as time goes by and she doesn’t come back? 

poctor. No, your father won’t let himself look the facts 
in the face. If he did, probably the shock of it would kill 
him. That darn dream of his has become his life. No, Susan, 
as time goes on he’ll believe in it harder and harder. After 
observing him for the past year-—-and I speak for his own 
sake, too, as his good friend for twenty years or more—my 
final advice is the same: Send him to an asylum. 

suE. (with a shudder) No, Doctor. 

Doctor. (shaking his head) You'll have to come to it in 
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time. He’s getting worse. No one can tell—he might get 
violent 

suE. How can you say that? You know how gentle and sane 
he is with me. 

poctor. You're his one connecting link with things as they 
are—but that can’t last. Eh, well, my dear, one thing you’ve 
got to realize: Your father and Nat must be separated some- 
how. Nat’s going to pieces. Ill bet he doesn’t believe that 
schooner is lost any more than your father does. 

sur. You mean he still hopes it may not be true. That’s 
only natural. He’s in San Francisco now tracing down the 
report again. He saw in the papers where the British freighter 
that found the derelict was there and he went to talk with the 
people on board. I’m hoping he’ll come back fully convinéed, 
with the whole thing out of his mind. 

pocror. (shaking his head—gravely) I’ve watched him and 
talked with him. You’ve got to persuade Nat to go away, Susan. 

suE. (helplessly) I don’t know (Then brightening) 
Just now it’s enough to know Danny’s alive and coming back. 
Read his letter, Doctor. 

Doctor. Yes, yes, let’s see. (He takes the letter from the 
envelope). | 

suE. Poor Danny! He’s been through terrible things. 

pocror. Hmm! Rangoon. 

suE. Yes, he’s still in the hospital there. You'll see. 

pocror. (reads the letter—grunts with astonishment— 
angrily) By Gad! The damn scoundrels! 

SUE. (shuddering) Yes, wasn’t it hideous—those awful men 
stabbing him and leaving him for dead in that out of the way 
native settlement! And then he was laid up for four months 
there waiting for a vessel to touch and take him back to civiliza- 
tion. And then, think of it, getting the fever on top of all 
that and nearly dying in the hospital in Rangoon! 

poctor. A terrible time of it! He’s lucky to be alive. 
Hmm. I see he foresaw the wreck of the schooner. (Folding 
the letter and putting it back) He doesn’t seem to have found 
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out what the purpose of that mad trip was. Horne hid it 
from him to the last, he says. Well, it’s queer—damn queer. 
But I’m glad to know those wretches have gone to their final 
accounting. 

SUE. (with a shudder) I was always afraid of them. They 
looked like—murderers. (Ata noise from below they both start. 
Steps can be heard climbing the stairs. sux jumps to her feet 
frightenedly) Why—do you hear—who can that be? (There 
is a soft rap on the door. The poctor jumps to his feet. sux 
turns to him with a half-hysterical laugh) Shall I open? I 
don’t know why—but I’m afraid. 

poctor. Tut-tut! Ill see who it is. (He opens the door 
and Nav is discovered on the stairs outside) Why hello, boy. 
You gave us a scare. Susan thought it was a ghost knocking. 

NAT. (comes into the room. He has aged, grown thin, his 
face gaunt and drawn from continual mental strain, his eyes 
moody and preoccupied. He glances up at the skylight appre- 
hensively, then turns to sur) I didn’t find you downstairs so 
I (Then to the poctor) Yes, you do grow to look for 
ghosts in this house, don’t you? (Again glancing upward) 
He’s up there as usual, I suppose—looking for a ship that'll 





never, never come now! 

poctor. (with a grunt of approval) I’m glad to hear you 
acknowledge that. 

suE. (who is gust recovering from her fright) But, Nat, 
I didn’t expect you Did you find out ? 

nat. Yes, I talked with several of the men who were on 
board at the time. They said they steamed in so close to the 
schooner it was easy to read the name with the naked eye. All 
agreed—Sarah Allen, Harborport. They even remembered how 
her taffrail was painted. ‘There’s no chance for mistake. The 
Sarah Allen is gone. (With great emphasis) And I’m glad— 
damn glad! I feel free again, and I can go back to work— 
but not here. I’ve got to go away—start new altogether. 

sug. (happily, coming and putting her arms around him) 
It’s so good to hear you talk like your old self again. 
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poctor. (earnestly) Yes, Nat, by Gad, that’s sound sense. 
Get out of this. 

NAT. (giving him a queer look) I suppose you thought 
I was doomed, eh?—like him. (He makes a motion upward— 
then with an uncertain laugh) <A doctor’s always looking for 
trouble where there isn’t any. (In a tone of finality) Well, 
it’s all over, anyway. 

sugE. (snatching the letter from the table) Oh, I was for- 
getting, Nat. Read this. I got it yesterday. 

NAT. (turns it over in his hands suspiciously) Who from? 

sur. Open it and see. 

nat. (does so and turns over the pages to read the signa- 
ture—he gives a start—hoarsely) Danny! It can’t be! But 
it’s his writing sure enough! (He exclaims with a sudden wild 
exultation) Then they must have been lying to me! 

suz. No, the Sarah Allen was wrecked all right, but that 
was afterwards. Read it. You'll see. (nat sinks back on a 
chair, evidently depressed by this information. He starts to 
read the letter with unconcealed indifference, then becomes 
engrossed, excited, the paper trembling in his hands. The pvoc- 
tor shakes his head at sur indicating his disapproval of her 
giving him the letter. Nav finishes and springs to his feet— 
angrily). 

nat. The stupid fool! He let Horne pull the wool over 
his eyes in fine shape. 

suE. (indignantly) Nat! 

nat. (unheedingly) Oh, if I could only have gone in his 
place! I knew the kind Horne was. He couldn’t have played 
that trick on me. I’d have forced the secret out of him if I 
had to (He raises his clenched fist in a gesture of threat 
like his father’s—then lets it fall and sits down again—dis- 
gustedly) But what’s the use? And what’s the use of this? 
(Tosses the letter contemptuously on the table) He might 
just as well not have written. 

suE. (snatching up the letter—deeply hurt) Aren’t you 
even glad to hear Danny’s alive? 
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Nat. (turning to her at once—with remorseful confusion) 
Yes—yes—of course, Sue—I don’t have to say that, do I? 
What I mean is, he never found out from Horne—and we’re no 
wiser. 

poctor. (briskly—with a significant glance at sur) Well, 
(Meaningly) Ill be 





Susan—Nat—I’ve got to run along 
over again tomorrow, Susan. 

suE. Yes, do come. (Goes with him to the door) Can you 
see your way? 

poctor. Yes. Good night. 

suE. Good night. (She closes the door and comes back to 
nat. The pocror’s footsteps die out). 

NAT. (savagely) That damned old fool! What is he doing, 
sneaking around here all the time? I’ve grown to hate the 
sight of him. 

sur. Nat! You can’t mean that. Think of how kind he’s 
been. 

nat. Yes—kindness with a purpose. 

suE. Don’t be silly. What purpose could he have except 
wanting to help us? 

nat. ‘To find out things, of course, you simpleton. To pump 
Pa when he’s not responsible for what he’s saying. 

suE. (indignantly) Nat! 

nat. Much good it’s done him! I know Pa. Sane or not, 
he won’t tell that to anyone—not even you or me, Sue. (With 
sudden fury) I’m going away—but before I go I’m going to 
make him tell me! MHe’s been so afraid I’d find out, so scared 
to speak to me even—locking himself up here. But I'll make 
him tell—yes, I will! 

sur. Careful, Nat. He'll hear you if you shout like that. 

nat. But we have a right to know—his own children. What 
if he dies without ever speaking? 

suE. (uneasily) Be sensible, Nat. There’s nothing to tell 
except in your imagination. (Taking his arm—persuasively) 
Come on downstairs. I'll get you something to eat. You must 
be starved, aren’t you? 
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wat. No—I don’t know—I suppose I ought to be. (He 
gets to his feet and glances around with a shudder) What a 
place for him to build to wait in—like the cabin of a ship 
sunk deep under the sea—like the Sarah Allen’s cabin as it is 
now, probably. (With a shiver) There’s a chill comes over 
you. No wonder he’s mad. (He listens) Hear him. A year 
ago today she sailed. I wonder if he knows that. Back and 
forth, always staring out to sea for the Sarah Allen. Ha-ha! 
God! It would be funny if it didn’t make your flesh creep. 
(Brusquely) Come on. Let’s leave him and go down where 
there’s light and warmth. (They go down the stairs, closing 
the door behind them. There is a pause. Then the door of the 
companionway above is heard being opened and shut. A gust 
of wind sweeps down into the room. BARTLETT stamps down the 
stairs. The madness which has taken almost complete possession 
of him in the past year is clearly stamped on his face, particu- 
larly in his eyes which seem to stare through and beyond objects 
with a hunted, haunted expression. His movements suggest an 
automaton obeying invisible wires. They are quick, jerky, spas- 
modic. He appears to be laboring under a state of extraordinary 
excitement. He stands for a second at the foot of the stairs, 
peering about him suspiciously. Then he goes to the table and — 
sits down on the edge of a chair, his chin supported on his 
hands). 

BARTLETT. (takes a folded piece of paper from his pocket and 
spreads it out on the table in the light of the lantern—pointing 
with his finger—mumblingly) Where the cross be—ye’ll not 
forget that, Silas Horne. Ye had a copy o’ this—no chance for 
a mistake, bullies—the gold’s there, restin’ safe—back to me 
and we'll share it fair and square. A year ago today—ye 
remember the orders I wrote ye, Horne. (Threateningly) 
Ye'll not be gone more nor a year or I’ll—and if ye make port 
to home here at night, hang a red and a green light at the 
mainm’st head so I’ll see ye comin’. A red and a green 
(He springs up suddenly and goes to a porthole to look out at 
the sea—disappointedly) No lights be there—but they’ll come. 
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The year be up today and ye’ve got to come or I'll (He 
sinks back on the chair, his head in his hands. Suddenly he 
starts and stares straight in front of him as if he saw something 
in the air—with angry defiance) Aye, there ye be again—the 
two o’ ye! Makin’ a mock o’ me! Brass and junk, ye say, 
not worth a damn! Ye don’t believe, do ye? I’ll show ye! 
(He springs to his feet and makes a motion as if grabbing 
someone by the throat and shaking them—savagely) Ye lie! 
Is it gold or no? Answer me! (With a mocking laugh) Aye, 
ye own up to it now, right enough. Too late, ye swabs! No 
share for ye! (He sinks back on the chair again—after a pause, 
dully) Jimmy’s gone. Let them rot. But I spoke no word, 
Silas Horne, remember! (Then in a tone of fear) Be ye 
dyin’, Sarah? No, ye must live—live to see your ship come 
home with the gold—and I'll buy ye all in the world ye set 
your heart on. No, not ambergris, Sarah—gold and diamonds 
and sech! We’re rich at last! (Then with great anguish) 
What woman’s stubborn talk be this? Confess, ye say? But I 
spoke no word, I swear to ye! Why will ye hound me and 
think evil o’ what I done? Men’s business, I tell ye. They 
would have killed us and stolen the gold, can’t ye see? (Wildly) 
Enough o’ talk, Sarah! I’ll sail out in spite 0’ ye! (He gets 
to his feet and paces up and down the room. The door in the 
rear is opened and nav reénters. He glances at his father, 
then looks down the stairs behind him cautiously to see if he is 
followed. He comes in and closes the door behind him care- 
fully). 

NAT. (in alow voice) Pa! (Then as his father does not 
appear to notice his presence—louder) Pa! 

BARTLETT. (stops short and stares at his son as if he were 
gradually awakening from a dream—slowly) Be that ye, Nat? 

NaT. (coming forward) Yes. I want to talk with you. 

BARTLETT. (struggling to bring his thoughts under control) 
Talk? Ye want to talk—to me? Men’s business—no room 
for a boy in it—keep clear o’ this. 
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NAT. (defiantly) That’s what you’ve always said. But I 
won't be put off any longer. I won’t, do you hear? 

BARTLETT. (angrily) I’ve ordered ye not to set foot in this 
cabin o’ mine. Git below where ye belong. Where’s Sue? 
I told her to keep ye away. 

nat. She can’t prevent me this time. I’ve made up my 
mind. Listen, Pa. I’m going away tomorrow. 

BARTLETT. (uncertainly) Goin’ away? 

nat. Yes, and I’m never coming back. I’m going to start 
a new life. That’s why I want a final talk with you—before 
I go. 

BARTLETT. (dully) I’ve naught to say to ye. 

nat. You will have. Listen. I’ve absolute proof the Sarah 
Allen is lost. 

BARTLETT. (fiercely) Ye lie! 

NAT. (curiously) Why do you say that? You know it’s 
true. It’s just that you won’t believe. 

BARTLETT. (wanderingly—the word heading his mind into 
another channel) Believe? Aye, he wouldn’t believe. Brass 
and junk, he said, not worth a damn—but in the end I made 
him own up ’twas gold. 

NAT. (repeating the word fascinatedly) Gold? 

BARTLETT. A year ago today she sailed. Ye lie! Ye don’t 
believe either, do ye?—like him. But I’ll show ye! I’ll make 
ye own up as I made him! (With mad evultation) She’s 
comin’ home tonight as I ordered Horne she must! I kin feel 
her makin’ for home, I tell ye! A red an’ a green at the 
mainm’st head if ye make port o’ night, I ordered Horne. Ye’ll 
see! (He goes to look out of a porthole. Nat, as if under a 
spell, goes to another). 

NAT. (turning away disappointedly—making an effort to 
throw off his thoughts—without conviction) Nonsense. There’s 
nothing there—no lights—and I don’t believe there ever will be. 

BARTLETT. (his wild eyes fixed on his son’s with an intense 
effort of will as if he were trying to break down his resistance) 
Ye'll see, I tell ye—a red and a green! It ain’t time yet, boy, 
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but when it be they’ll be plain in the night afore your eyes. 
(He goes and sits down by the table. war follows him and sits 
down in the other chair. He sees the map and stares at tt 
fascinatedly). 

wat. What is this—the map of the island? (He reaches 
out his hand for it). 

BARTLETT. (snatching it up—with a momentary return to 
reason—frightenedly) Not for ye, boy. Keep clear o’ this for 
your own good. (Then with a crazed triumph) Aye! Ye'd 
believe this soon enough, wouldn’t ye? 

wat. (intensely) I’ve always believed there was something 
—and a moment ago you mentioned gold. (Triumphant in his 
turn) So you needn’t try to hide the secret any longer. I 
know now. It’s gold—gold you found on that island—gold you 
fitted out the Sarah Allen to sail back for—gold you buried 
where I saw that cross marked on the map! (Passionately) 
Why have you been afraid to confide in me, your own son? 
Did you think I wouldn’t believe -? 

BARTLETT. (with a mad chuckle) Aye, ye believe now, right 
enough. 

wat. I always believed, I tell you. (Pleadingly) And now 
that I know so much why can’t you tell me the rest? I must 
know! I have a right to be heir to the secret. Why don’t 
you confess 








BARTLETT... (interrupting—his brain catching at the word) 
Confess? Confess, did ye say, Sarah? To Nat, did ye mean? 
Aye, Sarah, I’ll tell him all and leave it to him to say if I 
did wrong. (His gleaming eyes fixed on his son’s) Ill tell 
ye, boy, from start to finish o’ it. I been eatin’ my heart to 
tell someone—someone who'd believe—someone that’d say I did 
no wrong. Listen, boy, ye know o’ our four days in an open 
boat after the Triton went down. I told ye o’ that when I come 
home. But what I didn’t tell ye was they was six o’ us in that 
boat, not four. 

war. Six? There were you and Horne and Cates and 
Jimmy 
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BARTLETT. The cook o’ the Triton and the ship’s boy. We'd 
been on the island two days—an island barren as hell, mind— 
without food or drink. We was roasted by the sun and nigh 
mad with thirst. Then, on the second day, I seed a Malay 
canoe—a proper war canoe such as the pirates use—sunk down 
inside the reef. I sent Jimmy down to go over her thinkin’ 
they might be some cask 0’ water in her the sea’d not got to. 
(With impressive emphasis) He found no water, boy, but he 
did find—d’ye know what, boy? 

NAT. (ezultantly) The gold, of course! 

BARTLETT. (laughing harshly) a-ha! Ye do believe right 
enough, don’t ye! Aye, the gold—in a chest. We hauled her up 
ashore and forced the lid open. (Gloatingly) And there it was 
afore our eyes in the sun—gold bracelets and rings and orna- 
ments o’ all sorts fixed up fancy with diamonds and emeralds 
and rubies and sech—red and green—shinin’ in the sun! (He 
stops impressively). 

NAT. (fascinatedly) Diamonds and 
get there? 

BARTLETT. Looted treasure o’ some Chinese junk, likely. 
What matter how it come about? There it was afore our eyes. 
And then, mind ye, that thief o’ a cook came runnin’ up from 
where he’d been shirkin’ to look at what we’d found. “No 
share for ye, ye swab,’ I yelled at him; and then he says: 
“It ain’t gold—brass and junk,” he says and run off for fear 
o me. Aye, he run off to the boy and told him to jine with 


But how did they 





his sneakin’ plan to steal the gold from us! 
NAT. (savagely) But why didn’t you stop him? Why didn’t 


yo ? 
BARTLETT. I be comin’ to that boy, and ye’ll see if I did 





wrong. We carried the chest to the shade o’ a palm and there 
was that thief 0’ a cook an’ the boy waitin’. I collared ’em 
both and made ’em look at the gold. “Look and tell me if it’s 
gold or no,” I says. (Triumphantly) They was afeerd to lie. 
Even that thief o’ a cook owned up ’twas gold. Then when I 
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turned ’em loose, because he knowed he’d git no share, he 
shouted again: “Brass and junk. Not worth a damn.” 


Why didn’t 





NAT. (furiously) But why did you allow 





you 

BARTLETT. (with mad satisfaction) Aye, ye be seein’ the 
way o it, boy. It was just then we sighted the schooner that 
picked us up after. We made a map and was buryin’ the 
gold when we noticed them two thieves sneakin’ about to see 
where we'd hide it. I saw ’em plain, the scum! That thief 
o’ a cook was thinkin’ he’d tell the folks on the schooner and go 
shares with them—and leave us on the island to rot; or he was 
thinkin’ he and the boy’d be able to come back and dig it up 
afore I could. We had to do somethin’ quick to spile their 
plan afore the schooner come. (Jn a tone of savage satisfac- 
tion), And so—though I spoke no word to him—Jimmy knifed 
“em both and covered ’em up with sand. But I spoke no word, 
d’ye hear? Their deaths be on Jimmy’s head alone. 

NAT. (passionately) And what if you had? They deserved 
what they got. 

BARTLETT. Then ye think I did no wrong? 

wat. No! Any man—I’d have done the same myself. 

BARTLETT. (gripping his son’s hand tensely) Ye be true 
sono mine, Nat. I ought to told ye before. (Hzultantly) Ye 
hear, Sarah? Nat says I done no wrong. 

nat. The map! Can I see it? 

BARTLETT. Aye. (He hands it to Nat who spreads it out on 
the table and pores over it). 

Nat. (excitedly) Why, with this I—we—can go back— 
even if the Sarah Allen is lost. 

BARTLETT. She ain’t lost, boy——not her. Don’t heed them 
lies ye been hearin’. She’s due now. I'll go up and look. 
(He goes up the companionway stairs. Nat does not seem to 
notice his going, absorbed in the map. Then there is a loud 
muffled hail in BARTLETT’s voice) “Sarah Allen, ahoy!” (nar 
starts, transficed—then rushes to one of the portholes to look. 
He turns back, passing his hand over his eyes, frowning be- 
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wilderedly. The door above is flung open and slammed shut and 
BARTLETT stamps down the stairs). 

BARTLETT. (fiwing Nat hypnotically with his eyes—trium- 
phantly) What did I tell ye? D/’ye believe now she'll come 
back? D’ye credit your own eyes? | 

NAT. (vaguely) Eyes? I looked. I didn’t see 

BARTLETT. Ye lie! The Sarah Allen, ye blind fool, come 
back from the Southern Seas as I swore she must! Loaded with 
gold as I swore she would be!—makin’ port!—droppin’ her 
anchor just when IJ hailed her. 

NAT. (feebly, his will crumbling) But—how do you know? 
—some other schooner 

BARTLETT. Not know my own ship—and the signal I’d 
ordered Horne to make! 











NAT. (mechanically) I know—a red and a green at the 
mainm’st head. 

BARTLETT. Then look out if ye dare! (He goes to a port- 
hole) Ye kin see it plain from here. (Commandingly) Will 
ye believe your eyes? Look! (nat comes to him slowly— 
looks through the porthole—and starts back, a possessed ea- 
pression coming over his face). 

NAT. (slowly) A red and a green—clear as day! 

BARTLETT. (his face is now transfigured by the ecstasy of a 
dream come true) They’ve lowered a boat—the three—Horne 
an’ Cates and Jimmy Kanaka. They’re rowin’ ashore. Listen. 
I hear the oars in the locks. Listen! 

NAT. (staring into his father’s eyes—after a pause during 
which he appears to be straining his hearing to the breaking 
point—excitedly) I hear! 

BARTLETT. Listen! They’ve landed. They'll be comin’ up 
the path now. (In a crooning, monotonous tone) They move 
slowly—slowly. It be heavy, I know—that chest. (After a 
pause) Hark! They’re below at the door in front. 

wat. I hear! 





BARTLETT. Ye'll see it now in a moment, boy—the gold. Up 
with it, bullies! Up ye come! Up, bullies! It’s heavy, heavy! 
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NAT. (madly) I hear them! They’re on the floor below! 
They’re coming! I’ll open the door. (He springs to the door 
and flings it open, shouting) Welcome home, boys! (sue is 
discovered outside just climbing up the stairs from below. She 
steps inside, then stops, looking with amazement and horror from 
father to brother. Nav pushes her roughly aside to look be- 
hind her down the stairs). 

suE. Nat! 

NAT. (turning to his father) IIl go down to the wharf. 
They must be there or (The rest of his words are lost 
as he hurries down the stairs. BARTLETT steps back, shrinking 
away from his daughter, and sinks on a chair by the table with 
a groan, his hands over his eyes). 

SUE. (comes to him and shakes him by the shoulder— 
alarmed) Pa! What has happened? What is the matter with 
Nat? What have you told him? (With bitter despair) Oh, 
can’t you see you're driving him mad, too? 

BARTLETT. (letting his hands fall and staring at her hag- 
gardly—falteringly, as if reason were slowly filtering back into 
his brain) Sue—ye said—drivin’ him mad, too! Then ye think 
I be ? (He staggers to his feet. sur breaks down, sob- 
bing. BARTLETT falters on) But I seen her—the Sarah Allen 
—the signal lights——— 

sug. Oh, Pa, there’s nothing there! You know it! She was 
lost months ago. 

BARTLETT. Lost? (He stumbles over to a porthole and looks 
out. His body sags as if he were going to fall. He turns 
away and cries hopelessly in a tone of heart-rending grief) 
Lost! Aye, they be no Sarah Allen there—no lights—nothin’ ! 

sur. (pleading fiercely) Pa, you’ve got to save Nat! He 
won't heed anyone else. Can’t you tell him the truth—the 
whole truth whatever it is—now when I’m here and you're 
yourself again—and set him free from this crazy dream! 

BARTLETT. (with wild grief) Confess, ye mean? Sue, ye 
be houndin’ me like your Ma did to her dyin’ hour! Confess— 
that I spoke the word to J immy—in my mind! Confess—brass 
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and junk—not worth adamn! (Jn frenzied protest) No! Ye 
lie! 

suE. Oh, Pa, I don’t know what you mean. Tell Nat the 
truth! Save him! 

BARTLETT. The truth? It’s a lie! (As sun tries to bar his 
way to the companionway—sternly) Out o’ my way, girl! (He 
pulls himself feebly up the stairs. The door is heard slamming 
above. svuE sits down in a chair in a hopeless, exhausted atti- 
tude. After a pause nav reénters. He is panting heavily 
from his exertions. His pale face is set in an expression of 
despair). 

wat. (looking about the room wildly) Where is he? Sue! 
(He comes forward and falls on his knees besides her chair, 
hiding his face in her lap like a frightened child. He sobs 
hoarsely) Sue! What does it all mean? I looked. There 
was nothing: there—no schooner—nothing. 

suE. (soothing him as if he were a little boy) Of course 
there wasn’t. Did you expect there would be, you foolish boy? 
Come, you know better than that. Why, Nat, you told the 
doctor and I that you were absolutely convinced the Sarah 
Allen was lost. 

wat. (dully) Yes, I know—but I don’t believe—like | 
him 

sur. Sshhhh! You know the state Pa is in. He doesn’t 
realize what he’s saying half the time. You ought to have 








better sense than to pay any attention 

wat. (excitedly) But he told me all he’s been hiding from 
us—all about the gold! 

sun. (looking at him with alarm—mystified) Gold? (Then 
forcing a smile) Don’t be silly, Nat. It doesn’t exist except in 
his poor, deranged mind. 

wat. (fiercely) That’s a lie, Sue! I saw the map, I tell 
you—the map of the island with a cross marked on it where 
they buried the gold. 

sur. He showed a map to you—a real map? (Gently) 
Are you sure you're not just imagining that, too? 
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nat. I had it in my hands, you fool, you! There—on the 
table. (He springs to his feet, sees the map on the table, and 
snatches it up with an exclamation of joy—showing it to sux) 
See! Now will you believe me! (She examines the map per- 
plexedly. Nat paces up and down—ezcitedly) I tell you it’s 
all true. You can’t deny it now. It’s lucky for us I forced 
him to confess. He might have died keeping the secret and 
then we'd have lost—I’ll tell you what I’m going to do now, 
Sue. I’m going to raise the money somewhere, somehow, and 
fit out another schooner and this time Ill sail on her myself. 
No trusting to Danny or anyone else! Yes, Sue, we'll come 
into our own yet, even if the Sarah Allen is lost (He stops 
—then in accents of bewildered fear) But—she can’t be lost— 
I saw the lights, Sue—as plain as I see you now 
to one of the portholes again). 

suE. (who has been watching him worriedly, puts the map 
back on the table, gets up and, assuming a brisk, matter-of-fact 
tone, she goes over and takes him by the arm) Come down- 
stairs, Nat. Don’t think any more about it tonight. It’s late 
and you're worn out. You need rest and a good sleep. 

nat. (following her toward the door—confusedly) But Sue 
—I saw them (From above in the night comes the muffled 
hail in BARTLETT’s voice) Sarah Allen, ahoy! (wnat stops, 
tortured, his hands instinctively raised up to cover his ears. 
suE gives a startled cry. The door above is slammed and BarT- 
LETT comes down the stairs, his face revealing that the delusion 
has again full possession of his mind). 

BARTLETT. (pointing his finger at his son and fixing him 
with his eyes—in ringing, triumphant tones) The Sarah Allen, 
boy—in the harbor - below! Come back from the South- 
ern Seas as I swore she must! Loaded with gold as I swore 
she would be! (Nar again seems to crumble—to give way to 
the stronger will. He takes a step toward his father, his eyes 
lighting up. svuE looks at his face—then rushes to her father). 

suE. (putting her hands to her father’s head and forcing 
him to look down into her face—intensely) Pa! Stop, do you 








(He goes 
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hear me! It’s all mad! You’re driving Nat mad, too! (As 
she sees her father hesitate, the wild light dying out of his eyes, 
she summons all her power to a fierce pleading) For my sake, 
Pa! For Ma’s sake! Think of how she would feel if she 
were alive and saw you acting this way with Nat! Tell him! 
Tell him now—before me—tell him it’s all a lie! 

BARTLETT. (trying in an agony of conflict to get hold of his 
reason—incoherently) Yes, Sue—I hear ye—confess—aye, 
Sarah, your dyin’ words—keep Nat clear o’ this—but—red and 
green—I seen ’em plain (Then suddenly after a tremendous 
struggle, lifting his tortured face to Nat’s—in tones of despair) 
Nothin’ there, boy! Don’t ye believe! No red and green! 
She’ll never come! Derelict and lost, boy, the Sarah Allen. 
(After another struggle with himself) And I lied to ye, boy. 
I gave the word—in my mind—to kill them two. I murdered 
“em in cold blood. 

suE. (shrinking from him in horror) Pa! You don’t know 
what you’re saying. 








BARTLETT. The truth, girl. Ye said—confess 

nat. (bewilderedly) But—it was right. They were trying 
to steal 

BARTLETT. (overcome by the old obsession for a moment— 
savagely) Aye, that’s it! The thievin’ scum! They was tryin’ 
(He stops short, throwing his head back, his whole body 
tense and quivering with the effort he makes to force this sus- 
taining lie out of his brain—then, broken but self-conquering, he 
looks again at Nat—gently) No, Nat. That be the lie I been 
tellin’ myself ever since. That cook—he said ’twas brass 
But I’d been lookin’ for ambergris—gold—the whole o’ my life— 
and when we found that chest—I had to believe, I tell ye! I'd 
been dreamin’ o’ it all my days! But he said brass and junk, 
and told the boy—and I give the word to murder ’em both and 
cover ’em up with sand. 

NAT. (very pale—despairingly) But he lied, didn’t he? It 
is gold—real gold—isn’t it? ; 

BARTLETT. (slowly takes the studded anklet from his pocket 
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and holds it out tonat. The latter brings it to the light of the 
lantern. BARTLETT sits on a chair, covering his face with his 
hands—in a tone of terrible suffering) Ye’ll tell me, boy—if 
it’s gold or no. I’ve had it by me all this time—but I’ve been 
afeerd to show 

NAT. (in a tone of wild scorn) Why, it’s brass, of course! 
The cheapest kind of junk—not worth a damn! (He flings it 
savagely into a corner of the room. BARTLETT groans and seems 
to shrink up and turn into a figure of pitiable feebleness). 

suE. (pityingly) Don’t, Nat. (She puts her arms around 
her father’s shoulders protectingly ). 

NAT. (in a stifled voice) What a damned fool I’ve been! 
(He flings himself down on the cot, his shoulders heaving). 

BARTLETT. (uncovers his gray face on which there is now 
settling an expression of strange peace—stroking his daughter’s 
hand) Sue—don’t think hard 0’ me. (He takes the map) An 
end to this! (He slowly tears it into small pieces, seeming to 





grow weaker and weaker as he does so. Finally as he lets the 
fragments filter through his fingers, his whole frame suddenly 
relaxes. He sighs, his eyes shut, and sags back in his chair, his 
head bent forward limply on his chest). 

suE. (alarmed) Pa! (She sinks to her knees beside him 
and looks up into his face) Pa! Speak to me! It’s Sue! 
(Then turning toward her brother—terrifiedly) Nat! Run— 
get the doctor (nat starts to a sitting position. sux tries 
with trembling hands to feel of her father’s pulse, his heart— 
then begins to sob hysterically) Oh, Nat—he’s dead, I think— 
he’s dead! 





(The Curtain Falls) 
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THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES 


Scene. A forward section of the main deck of the British 
tramp steamer Glencairn, at anchor off an island in the West 
Indies. The full moon, half-way up the sky, throws a clear 
light on the deck. The sea is calm and the ship motionless. 

On the left two of the derrick booms of the foremast jut out 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, black against the sky. In the 
rear the dark outline of the port bulwark is sharply defined 
against a distant strip of coral beach, white in the moonlight, 
fringed with coco palms whose tops rise clear of the horizon. 
On the right is the forecastle with an open doorway in the center 
leading to the seamen’s and firemen’s compartments. On either 
side of the doorway are two closed doors opening on the quarters 
of the boatswain, the ship’s carpenter, the messroom steward, 
and the donkeyman. Near each bulwark there is also a short 
stairway leading up to the forecastle head (the top of the fore- 
castle)—the edge of which can be seen on the right. 

In the center of the deck, and occupying most of the space, is 
the large, raised square of the number one hatch, covered with 
canvas, battened down for the night. 

A melancholy negro chant, faint and far-off, drifts crooning 
over the water. 

Most of the seamen and firemen are reclining or sitting on the 
hatch. pauu is leaning against the port bulwark, the upper 
part of his stocky figure outlined against the sky. smitty and 
cocky are sitting on the edge of the forecastle head with their 
legs dangling over. Nearly all are smoking pipes or cigarettes. 
The majority are dressed in patched suits of dungaree. Quite 
a few are in their bare feet and some of them, especially the 
firemen, have nothing on but a pair of pants and an undershirt. 
A good many wear caps. 
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There is the low murmur of different conversations going on 
in the separate groups as the curtain rises. This is followed by 
a sudden silence in which the singing from the land can be 
plainly heard. 


DRISCOLL. (a powerfully built Irishman who is sitting on the 
edge of the hatch, front—irritably) Will ye listen to them 
naygurs? I wonder now, do they call that keenin’ a song? 

sMITTY. (a young Englishman with a blond mustache. He 
is sitting on the forecastle head looking out over the water with 
his chin supported on his hands) It doesn’t make a chap feel 
very cheerful, does it? (He sighs). 

cocky. (a wizened runt of a man with a straggling gray 
mustache—slapping smirty on the back) Cheero, ole dear! 
Down’t be ser dawhn in the marf, Duke. She loves yer. 

smitty. (gloomily) Shut up, Cocky! (He turns away from 
cocky and falls to dreaming again, staring toward the spot on 
shore where the singing seems to come from). 

BIG FRANK. (a huge fireman sprawled out on the right of the 
hatch—waving a hand toward the land) They bury somebody 
—py chimminy Christmas, I tink so from way it sound. 

YANK. (a rather good-looking rough who is sitting beside 
DRISCOLL) What d’yuh mean, bury? They don’t plant ’em 
down here, Dutchy. They eat ’em to save fun’ral expenses. I 
guess this guy went down the wrong way an’ they got indiges- 
tion. 

cocky. Indigestion! Ho yus, not ’arf! Down’t yer know 
as them blokes ’as two stomacks like a bleedin’ camel? 

DAVIS. (a short, dark man seated on the right of hatch) An’ 
you seen the two, I s’pect, ain’t you? 

cocky. (scornfully) Down’t be showin’ yer igerance be 
tryin’ to make a mock o’ me what has seen more o’ the world than 
yeself ever will. 

MAX. (a Swedish fireman—from the rear of hatch) Spin 
dat yarn, Cocky. 

cocky. It’s Gawd’s troof, what I tole yer. I ’eard it from a 
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bloke what was captured pris’ner by ’em in the Solomon Islands. 
Shipped wiv ’im one voyage. “Twas a rare treat to ‘ear ‘im 
tell what ’appened to ’im among ’em. (Musingly) ’E was a 
funny bird, ’e was—’ailed from Mile End, ’e did. 

DRISCOLL. (with a snort) Another lyin’ Cockney, the loike 
av yourself! 

Lamps. (a fat Swede who is sitting on a camp stool in front 
of his door talking with cutrs) Where you meet up with him, 
Cocky? 

cuips. (alanky Scotchman—derisively) In New Guinea, I’ll 
lay my oath! 

cocky. (defiantly) Yus! It was in New Guinea, time I 
was shipwrecked there. (There is a perfect storm of groans and 
laughter at this speech). 

YANK. (getting up) Yuh know what we said yuh’d get if 
yuh sprung any of that lyin’ New Guinea dope on us again, 
don’t yuh? Close that trap if yuh don’t want a duckin’ over the 
side. 

cocky. Ow, I was on’y tryin’ to edicate yer a bit. (He 
sinks into dignified silence). 

YANK. (nodding toward the shore) Don’t yuh know this is 
the West Indies, yuh crazy mutt? There ain’t no cannibals 
here. They’re only common niggers. 

DRISCOLL. (irritably) Whativir they are, the divil take their 
cryin’. It’s enough to give a man the jigs listenin’ to ‘em. 

YANK. (with a grin). What’s the matter, Drisc? Yuh’re as 
sore as a boil about somethin’. 

DRIscoLL. I’m dyin’ wid impatience to have a dhrink; an’ 
that blarsted bumboat naygur woman took her oath she’d bring 
back rum enough for the lot av us whin she came back on board 
tonight. 

BIG FRANK. (overhearing this—in a loud eager voice) You 
say the bumboat voman vill bring booze? 

DRISCOLL. (sarcastically) That’s right—tell the Old Man 
about ut, an’ the Mate, too. (All of the crew have edged nearer 
to DRISCOLL and are listening to the conversation with an air of 
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suppressed excitement. pDRiscoLi lowers his voice impressively 
and addresses them all) She said she cud snake ut on board 
in the bottoms av thim baskets av fruit they’re goin’ to bring 
wid ’em to sell to us for’ard. 

THE DONKEYMAN. (an old gray-headed man with a kindly, 
wrinkled face. He is sitting on a camp stool in front of his 
door, right front) She'll be bringin’ some black women with 
her this time—or times has changed since I put in here last. 

pRiscoLE. She said she wud—two or three—more, maybe, I 
dunno. (This announcement is received with great enthusiasm 
by all hands). 

cocky. Wot a bloody lark! 

oLson. Py yingo, we have one hell of a time! 

DRISCOLL. (warningly) Remimber ye must be quiet about 
ut, ye scuts—wid the dhrink, I mane—ivin if the bo’sun is ashore. 
The Old Man ordered her to bring no booze on board or he 
wudn’t buy a thing off av her for the ship. 

PADDY. (a squat, ugly Liverpool Irishman) To the divil 
wid him! 

BIG FRANK. (turning on him) Shud up, you tamn fool, 
Paddy! You vant make trouble? (To priscott) You und 
me, ve keep dem quiet, Drisc. 

DRISCOLL. Right ye are, Dutchy. I'll split the skull av the 
first wan av ye starts to foight. (Three bells are heard strik- 
ing). 

pavis. Three bells. When’s she comin’, Drisc? 

DRISCOLL. She'll be here any minute now, surely. (To Pavt, 
who has returned to his position by the bulwark after hearing 
DRISCOLL’S news) D’you see ’em comin’, Paul? 

pauL. I don’t see anyting like bumboat. (They all set them- 
selves to wait, lighting pipes, cigarettes, and making themselves 
comfortable. There is a silence broken only by the mournful 
singing of the negroes on shore). 

smMiTTy. (slowly—with a trace of melancholy) 1 wish they’d 
stop that song. It makes you think of—well—things you ought 
to forget. Rummy go, what? 
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cocky. (slapping him on the back) Cheero, ole love! We'll 
be ’avin our rum in arf a mo’, Duke. (He comes down to the 
deck, leaving smitty alone on the forecastle head). 

BIG FRANK. Sing someting, Drisc. Den ve don’t hear dot 
yelling. 

pavis. Give us a chanty, Drisc. 

FADDY. Wan all av us knows. 

Max. We all sing in on chorus. 

onson. “Rio Grande,” Drisc. 

BIG FRANK. No, ve don’t know dot. Sing “Visky Johnny.” 
cures. “Flyin’ Cloud.” 

cocky. Now! Guv us “Maid o’ Amsterdam.” 

Lamps. “Santa Anna’ iss good one. 

pDRIscoLL. Shut your mouths, all av you. (Scornfully) A 
chanty is ut ye want? I’ll bet me whole pay day there’s not wan 
in the crowd ’ceptin’ Yank here, an’ Ollie, an’ meself, an’ Lamps 
an’ Cocky, maybe, wud be sailors enough to know the main 
from the mizzen on a windjammer. Ye’ve heard the names av 
chanties but divil a note av the tune or a loine av the words do 
ye know. There’s hardly a rale deep-water sailor lift on the 
seas, more’s the pity. 

YANK. Give us “Blow The Man Down.” We all know some 
of that. (A chorus of assenting voices: Yes!—Righto!—Let 
’er drive! Start ’er, Drisc! etc.). 

DRISCOLL. Come in then, all av ye. (He sings:) 

As I was a-roamin’ down Paradise Street— 

ALL. Wa-a-ay, blow the man down! 

DRIscoLL. As I was a-roamin down Paradise Street— 

ALL. Give us some time to blow the man down! 


CHORUS 


Blow the man down, boys, oh blow the man down! 
Wa-a-ay, blow the man down! 
As I was a-roamin’ down Paradise Street— 
Give us some time to blow the man down! 
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DRIscoLL. A pretty young maiden I chanced for to meet. 
ALL. Waz-a-ay, blow the man down! 

pRIscoLL. A pretty young maiden I chanced for to meet. 
ALL. Give us some time to blow the man down! 


CHORUS 


Blow the man down, boys, oh, blow the man down! 
Wa-a-ay, blow the man down! 
A pretty young maiden I chanced for to meet. 
Give us some time to blow the man down! 


PAUL. (just as DRISCOLL is clearing his throat preparatory 
_ to starting the neat verse) Way, Drisc! Here she comes, I 
tink. Some bumboat comin’ dis way. (They all rush to the 
side and look toward the land). 

yank. There’s five or six of them in it—and they paddle 
like skirts. 

DRISCOLL. (wildly elated) Hurroo, ye scuts! ’Tis thim 
right enough. (He does a few jig steps on the deck). 

OLSON. (after a pause during which all are watching the 
approaching boat) Py yingo, I see six in boat, yes, sir. 

pavis. I kin make out the baskets. See ’em there amid- 
ships? 

BIG FRANK. Vot kind booze dey bring—visky? 

DRISCOLL. Rum, foine West Indy rum wid a kick in ut loike 
a mule’s hoind leg. 

LAaMpPs. Maybe she don’t bring any; maybe skipper scare 
her. 

DRISCOLL. Don’t be throwin’ cold water, Lamps. I'll skin her 
black hoide off av her if she goes back on her worrd. 

YANK. Here they come. Listen to ’em gigglin’. (Calling) 
Oh, you kiddo! (The sound of women’s voices can be heard 
talking and laughing). 

DRISCOLL. (calling) Is ut you, Mrs. Old Black Joe? 

A woman's voice. "Ullo, Mike! (There is loud feminine 
laughter at this retort). i 
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DRISCOLL. Shake a leg an’ come abord thin. 

THE WOMAN'S VOICE. We're a-comin’. 

DRISCOLL. Come on, Yank. You an’ me’d best be goin’ to 
give ’em a hand wid their truck. “Twill put ’em in good spirits. 

cocky. (as they start off left) Ho, you ain’t ’arf a fox, 
Drisc. Down’t drink it all afore we sees it. 

DRISCOLL. (over his shoulder) You'll be havin’ yours, me 
sonny bye, don’t fret. (He and yanx go off left). 

cocky. (licking his lips) Gawd blimey, I can do wiv a wet. 

pavis. Me, too! 

cuips. I'll bet there ain’t none of us’ll let any go to waste. 

BIG FRANK. I could trink a whole barrel mineself, py chim- 
miny Christmas! 

cocky. I ’opes all the gels ain’t as bloomin’ ugly as ’er. 
Looked like a bloody organ-grinder’s monkey, she did. Gawd, 
I couldn’t put up wiv the likes of ’er! 

pappy. Ye'll be lucky if any of thim looks at ye, ye squint- 
eyed runt. 

cocky. (angrily) Ho, yus? You ain’t no bleedin’ beauty 
prize yeself, me man. A ’airy ape, I calls yer. 

PADDY. (walking toward him—truculently) Whot’s thot? 
Say ut again if ye dare. 

cocky. (his hand on his sheath knife—snarling) ’Airy ape! 
That’s wot I says! (Pappy tries to reach him but the others 
keep them apart). 

BIG FRANK. (pushing pappy back) Vot’s the matter mit you, 
Paddy? Don’t you hear vat Driscoll say—no fighting? 

PADDY. (grumblingly) I don’t take no back talk from that 
deck-scrubbin’ shrimp. 

cocky. Blarsted coal-puncher! (priscoLu appears wearing 
a broad grin of satisfaction. The fight is immediately forgotten 
by the crowd who gather around him with exclamations of eager 
curiosity. How is it, Drise? Any luck? Vot she bring, Drisc? 
Where’s the gels? etc.). 

DRISCOLL. (with an apprehensive glance back at the bridge) 
Not so loud, for the love av hivin! (The clamor dies down) 
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Yis, she has ut wid her. She’ll be here in a minute wid a pint 
bottle or two for each wan av ye—three shillin’s a bottle. So 
don’t be impashunt. 

cocky. (indignantly) Three bob! The bloody cow! 

SMITTY. (with an ironic smile) Grand larceny, by God! 
(They all turn and look up at him, surprised to hear him speak). 

oLson. Py yingo, we don’t pay so much. 

BIG FRANK. ‘Taman black tief! 

pappy. We'll take ut away from her and give her nothin’. 

THE crowD. (growling) JDirty thief! Dot’s right! Give 
her nothin’! Not a bloomin’ ’apenny! ete. 

DRISCOLL. (grinning) Ye can take ut or lave ut, me sonny 
byes. (He casts a glance in the direction of the bridge and then 
reaches inside his shirt and pulls out a pint bottle) ’Tis foine 
rum, the rale stuff. (He drinks) I slipped this wan out av 
wan av the baskets whin they wasn’t lookin’. (He hands the 
bottle to oLson who is nearest him) Here ye are, Ollie. Take 
a small sup an’ pass ut to the nixt. ’Tisn’t much but ’twill serve 
to take the black taste out av your mouths if ye go aisy wid ut. 
An’ there’s buckets more av ut comin’. (The bottle passes from 
hand to hand, each man taking a sip and smacking his lips 
with a deep “Aa-ah” of satisfaction). 

pavis. Where’s she now, Drisc? 

pRiscott. Up havin’ a worrd wid the skipper, makin’ ar- 
rangements about the money, I s’pose. 

pavis. An’ where’s the other gels? 

pRiscott. Wid her. There’s foive av thim she took aboard 
—two swate little slips av things, near as white as you an’ me 
are, for that gray-whiskered auld fool, an’ the mates—an’ the 
engineers too, maybe. The rist av thim’ll be comin’ for’ard 
whin she comes. 

cocky. ’E ain’t ’arf a funny ole bird, the skipper. Gawd 
blimey! *Member when we sailed from ’ome ’ow ’e stands 
on the bridge lookin’ like a bloody ole sky pilot? An’ ’is 
missus dawn on the bloomin’ dock ’owlin’ fit to kill ’erself? 
An’ ’is kids ’owlin’ an’ wavin’ their ’andkerchiefs? (With great 
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moral indignation) An’ ’ere’ ’e is makin’ up to a bleedin’ 
nigger! There’s a captain for yer! Gawd blimey! Bloody 
crab, I calls ’im! 

DRIscoLtL. Shut up, ye insect! Sure, it’s not you should 
be talkin’, an’ you wid a woman an’ childer weepin’ for ye in 
iviry divil’s port,in the wide worrld, if we can believe your 
own tale av ut. 

cocky. (still indignant) I ain’t no bloomin’ captain, I 
ain't. I ain’t got no missus—reg’lar married, I means. I 





ain’t 

BIG FRANK. (putting a huge paw over cockxy’s mouth) You 
ain’t going talk so much, you hear? (cocky wriggles away from 
him) Say, Drisc, how ve pay dis voman for booze? Ve ain’t 
got no cash. 

DRISCOLL. It’s aisy enough. LEach girl’ll have a slip av paper 
wid her an’ whin you buy anythin’ you write ut down and the 
price beside ut and sign your name. If ye can’t write have 
someone who can do ut for ye. An’ rimimber this: Whin ye 
buy a bottle av dhrink or (with a wink) somethin’ else forbid, 
ye must write down tobaccy or fruit or somethin’ the loike av 
that. Whin she laves the skipper’ll pay what’s owin’ on the 
paper an’ take ut out av your pay. Is ut clear to ye now? 

ALL. Yes—Clear as day—Aw right, Drisc—Righto—Sure, 
etc. 

DRIscoLt. An’ don’t forgit what I said about bein’ quiet wid 
the dhrink, or the Mate’ll be down on our necks an’ spile the 
fun. (A chorus of assent). 

pavis. (looking aft) Ain’t this them comin’? (They all 
look in that direction. The silly laughter of a woman is heard). 

pRiscoLtyt. Look at Yank, wud ye, wid his arrm around the 
middle ay wan ay thim. That lad’s not wastin’ any toime. (The 
four women enter from the left, giggling and whispering to each 
other. The first three carry baskets on their heads. The 
youngest and best-looking comes last. yank has his arm about 
her waist and is carrying her basket in his other hand. All four 
are distinct negro types. They wear light-colored, loose-fitting 
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clothes and have bright bandana handkerchiefs on their heads. 
They put down their baskets on the hatch and sit down beside 
them. The men crowd around, grinning). 

BELLA. (she is the oldest, stoutest, and homeliest of the four 
—grinning back at them) ’Ullo, boys. 

THE OTHER airxs. ‘Ullo, boys. 

THE MEN. Hello, yourself—Evenin—Hello—How are you? 
etc. 

BELLA. (genially) Hope you had a nice voyage. My name’s 
Bella, this here’s Susie, yander’s Violet, and her there (Point- 
ing to the girl with yaNK) is Pearl. Now we all knows each 
other. 

pappy. (roughly) Never mind the girls. Where’s the 
dhrink? 

BELLA. (tartly) You're a hawg, ain’t you? Don’t talk so 
loud or you don’t git any—you nor no man. Think I wants 
the ole captain to put me off the ship, do you? 

yank. Yes, nix on hollerin’, you! D’yuh wanta queer all 
of us? 

BELLA. (Casting a quick glance over her shoulder) Here! 
Some of you big strapping boys sit back of us on the hatch 
there so’s them officers can’t see what we’re doin’. (DRISCOLL 
and several of the others sit and stand in back of the girls on 
the hatch. BELLA turns to priscoLtL) Did you tell ’em they 
gotta sign for what they gits—and how to sign? 

DRIscoLt. I did—what’s your name again—oh, yis—Bella, 
darlin’, 

BELLA. Then it’s all right; but you boys has gotter go in- 
side the fo’castle when you gits your bottle. No drinkin’ out 
here on deck. I ain’t takin’ no chances. (An impatient mur- 
mur of assent goes up from the crowd) Ain’t that right, Mike? 

DRISCOLL. Right as rain, darlin’. (Bia FRANK leans over and 
says something to him in a low voice. pvriscout laughs and slaps 
his thigh) Listen, Bella, I’ve somethin’ to ask ye for my little 
friend here who’s bashful. Ut has to do wid the ladies so-I’d 
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best be whisperin’ ut to ye meself to kape them from blushin’. 
(He leans over and asks her a question). 

BELLA. (firmly) Four shillin’s. 

DRISCOLL. (laughing) D’you hear that, all av ye? Four 
shillin’s ut is. 

pappy. (angrily) To hell wid this talkin’. I want a 
dhrink. 

BELLA. Is everything all right, Mike? 

DRISCOLL. (after a look back at the bridge) Sure. Let 
her droive! 

BELLA. All right, girls. (The girls reach down in their 
baskets in under the fruit which is on top and each pulls out a 
pint bottle. Four of the men crowd up and take the bottles) 
Fetch a light, Lamps, that’s a good boy. (Lamps goes to his 
room and returns with a candle. This is passed from one girl 
to another as the men sign the sheets of paper for their bottles) 
Don’t you boys forget to mark down cigarettes or tobacco or 
fruit, remember! Three shillin’s is the price. Take it into the 
fo’castle. For Gawd’s sake, don’t stand out here drinkin’ in 
the moonlight. (The four go into the forecastle. Four more 
take their places. vpavpy plants himself in front of PEARL who 
is sitting by yank with his arm still around her). 

Pappy. (gruffly) Gimme thot! (She holds out a bottle 
which he snatches from her hand. He turns to go away). 

YANK. (sharply) Here, you! Where d’yuh get that stuff? 
You ain’t signed for that yet. 

pappy. (sullenly) I can’t write me name. 

yank. Then I'll write it for yuh. (He takes the paper 
from PEarL and writes) There ain’t goin’ to be no welchin’ 
on little Bright Eyes here—not when I’m around, see? Ain't 
I right, kiddo? 

PEARL. (with a grin). Yes, suh. 

BELLA. (seeing all four are served) Take it into the fo’castle, 
boys. (pappy defiantly raises his botile and gulps down a 
drink in the full moonlight. Butta sees him) Look at ’im! 
Look at the dirty swine! (Pappy slouches into the forecastle) 
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Wants to git me in trouble. That settles it! We all got to 
git inside, boys, where we won't git caught. Come on, girls. 
(The girls pick up their baskets and follow BELLA. YANK and 
PEARL are the last to reach the doorway. She lingers behind 
him, her eyes fixed on smitty, who is still sitting on the fore- 
castle head, his chin on his hands, staring off into vacancy). 

PEARL. (waving a hand to attract his attention) Come ahn 
in, pretty boy. Ah likes you. 

smirty. (coldly) Yes; I want to buy a bottle, please. 
(He goes down the steps and follows her into the forecastle. 
No one remains on deck but the DoONKEYMAN, who sits smoking 
his pipe in front of his door. There is the subdued babble of 
voices from the crowd inside but the mournful cadence of the 
song from the shore can again be faintly heard. smirty re- 
appears and closes the door to the forecastle after him. He 
shudders and shakes his shoulders as if flinging off something 
which disgusted him. Then he lifts the bottle which is in his 
hand to his lips and gulps down a long drink. THE DONKEYMAN 
watches him impassively. smrirry sits down on the hatch facing 
him. Now that the closed door has shut off nearly all the noise 
the singing from shore comes clearly over the moonlit water). 

SMITTY. (listening to it for a moment) Damn that song of 
theirs. (He takes another big drink) What do you say, Donk? 

THE DONKEYMAN. (quietly) Seems nice an’ sleepy-like. 
‘smitty. (with a hard laugh) Sleepy! If I listened to it 
long—sober—I’d never go to sleep. 

PHE DONKEYMAN. ‘Tain’t sich bad music, is it? Sounds 
kinder pretty to me—low an’ mournful—same as listenin’ to the 
organ outside o’ church of a Sunday. 

SMITTY. (with a touch of impatience) I didn’t mean it was 
bad music. It isn’t. It’s the beastly memories the damn thing 
brings up—for some reason. (He takes another pull at 
the bottle). 

THE DONKEYMAN. Ever hear it before? 


smitty. No; never in my life. It’s just a something about 
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the rotten thing which makes me think of—well—oh, the 
devil! (He forces a laugh). 

THE DONKEYMAN. (spitting placidly) Queer things, mem’- 
ries. I ain’t ever been bothered much by ’em. 

smitty. (looking at him fixedly for a moment—with quiet 
- scorn) No, you wouldn’t be. 

THE DONKEYMAN. Not that I ain’t had my share o’ things 
goin’ wrong; but I puts ’em out o’ me mind, like, an’ fergets ’em. 

smitty. But suppose you couldn’t put them out of your 
mind? Suppose they haunted you when you were awake and 
when you were asleep—what then? 

THE DONKEYMAN. (quietly) Id git drunk, same’s you're 
doin’. 

sMITTY. (with a harsh laugh) Good advice. (He takes 
another drink. He is beginning to show the effects of the liquor. 
His face is flushed and he talks rather wildly) We're poor 
little lambs who have lost our way, eh, Donk? Damned from 
here to eternity, what? God have mercy on such as we! True, 
isn’t it, Donk? 

THE DONKEYMAN. Maybe; I dunno. (After a slight pause) 
Whatever set you goin’ to sea? You ain’t made for it. 

smitty. (laughing wildly) My old friend in the bottle 
here, Donk. 

THE DONKEYMAN—I done my share o’ drinkin’ in my time. 
(Regretfully) Them was good times, those days. Can’t hold 
up under drink no more. Doctor told me I’d got to stop or die. 
(He spits contentedly) So I stops. 

smitty. (with a foolish smile) Then I’ll drink one for 
you. Here’s your health, old top! (He drinks). 

THE DONKEYMAN. (after a pause) S’pose there’s a gel 
mixed up in it some place, ain’t there? 

smitty. (stiffly) What makes you think so? 

THE DONKEYMAN. Always is when a man lets music bother 
‘im. (After a few puffs at his pipe) An’ she said she threw 
you over ‘cause you was drunk; an’ you said you was drunk 
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cause she threw you over. (He spits leisurely) Queer thing, 
love, ain’t it? 

SMITTY. (rising to his feet with drunken dignity) Ill 
trouble you not to pry into my affairs, Donkeyman. 

THE DONKEYMAN. (unmoved) That’s everybody’s affair, 
what I said. I been through it many’s the time. (Genially) 
I always hit *em a whack on the ear an’ went out and got 
drunker’n ever. When I came home again they always had 
somethin’ special nice cooked fur me to eat. (Puffing at his 
pipe) That’s the on’y way to fix ’em when they gits on their 
high horse. I don’t s’pose you ever tried that? 

SMITTY. (pompously) Gentlemen don’t hit women. 

THE DONKEYMAN. (placidly) No; that’s why they has 
mem’ries when they hears music. (smirry does not deign to 
reply to this but sinks into a scornful silence. pvavis and the 
girl vioLET come out of the forecastle and close the door behind 
them. He is staggering a bit and she is laughing shrilly). 

DAVIs. (turning to the left) This way, Rose, or Pansy, or 
Jessamine, or black Tulip, or Violet, or whatever the hell 
flower your name is. No one’ll see us back here. (They go 
off left). 

THE DONKEYMAN. There’s love at first sight for you—an’ 
plenty more o’ the same in the fo’c’s’tle. No mem’ries jined 
with that. 

smitty. (really repelled) Shut up, Donk. Yow’re dis- 
gusting. (He takes along drink). 

THE DONKEYMAN. (philosophically) All depends on how 
you was brung up, I s’pose. (praru comes out of the fore- 
castle. There is a roar of voices from inside. She shuts the 
door behind her, sees smirry on the hatch, and comes over and 
sits beside him and puts her arm over his shoulder). 

THE DONKEYMAN. (chuckling) There’s love for you, Duke. 

PEARL. (patting smitty’s face with her hand) ’Ullo, pretty 
boy. (smirry pushes her hand away coldly) What you doin’ 
out here all alone by yourself? 

SMITTY. (with a twisted grin) Thinking and,— (He indi- 
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cates the bottle in his hand)—drinking to stop thinking. (He 
drinks and laughs maudlinly. The bottle is three-quarters 
empty ). 

PEARL. You oughtn’t drink so much, pretty boy. Don’ you 
know dat? You have big, big headache come mawnin’. 

smitty. (dryly) Indeed? 

PEARL. Tha’s true. Ah knows what Ah say. (Cooingly) 
Why you run ’way from me, pretty boy? Ah likes you. Ah 
don’ like them other fellahs. They act too rough. You ain't 
rough. You're a genelman. Ah knows. Ah can tell a gen- 
elman fahs Ah can see ’im. 

smirty. Thank you for the compliment; but you’re wrong, 
you see. I’m merely—a ranker. (He adds bitterly) And a 
rotter. 

PEARL. (patting his arm) No, you ain’t. Ah knows bet- 
ter. You're a genelman. (Insinuatingly) Ah wouldn’t have 
nothin’ to do with them other men, but (she smiles at him en- 
ticingly) you is diffrent. (He pushes her away from him dis- 
gustedly. She pouts) Don’ you like me, pretty boy? 

smitty. (a bit ashamed) I beg your pardon. I didn’t 
mean to be rude, you know, really. (His politeness is drunk- 
enly exaggerated) I’m a bit off color. 

PEARL. (brightening up) Den you do like me—little ways? 

smitty. (carelessly) Yes, yes, why shouldn’t I? (He sud- 
denly laughs wildly and puts his arm around her waist and 
presses her to him) Why not? (He pulls his arm back 
quickly with a shudder of disgust, and takes a drink. PEARL 
looks at him curiously, puzzled by his strange actions. The 
door from the forecastle is kicked open and YANK comes out. 
The uproar of shouting, laughing and singing voices has in- 
creased in violence. YANK staggers over toward smirty and 
PEARL). 

YANK. (blinking at them) What the hell—oh, it’s you, 
Smitty the Duke. I was goin’ to turn one loose on the jaw of 
(Sentimentally) 
Pals is pals and any pal of mine c’n have anythin’ I got, see? 





any guy’d cop my dame, but seein’ it’s you 
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(Holding out his hand) Shake, Duke. (smrrry takes his 
hand and he pumps it up and down) You’n’ me’s frens. Ain’t 
I right? 

smitty. Right it is, Yank. But you’re wrong about this 
girl. She isn’t with me. She was just going back to the 
fo’c’s’tle to you. (PEARL looks at him with hatred gathering 
in her eyes). 

yank. Tha’ right? 

smitty. On my word! 

YANK. (grabbing her arm) Come on then, you, Pearl! 
Le’s have a drink with the bunch. (He pulls her to the entrance 
where she shakes off his hand long enough to turn on sMITTY 
furiously). 

PEARL. You swine. You can go to hell! (She goes in the 
forecastle, slamming the door). 

THE DONKEYMAN. (spitting calmly) There’s love for you. 
They’re all the same—white, brown, yeller ’n’ black. A whack 
on the ear’s the only thing’ll learn ’em. (smirry makes no 
reply but laughs harshly and takes another drink; then sits 
staring before him, the almost empty bottle tightly clutched in 
one hand. There is an increase in volume of the muffled 
clamor from the forecastle and a moment later the door is 
thrown open and the whole mob, led by priscoLL, pours out on 
deck. All of them are very drunk and several of them carry 
bottles in their hands. BEuua is the only one of the women 
who is absolutely sober. She tries in vain to keep the men 
quiet. PEARL drinks from yanx’s bottle every moment or so, 
laughing shrilly, and leaning against YANK, whose arm is about 
her waist. Paut comes out last carrying an accordion. He 
staggers over and stands on top of the hatch, his instrument 
under his arm). ; 

DRISCOLL. Play us a dance, ye square-head swab!—a rale, 
Godforsaken son av a turkey trot wid guts to ut. 

YANK. Straight from the old Barbary Coast in Frisco! 

pauL. I don’ know. I try. (He commences tuning up). 

yank. Ataboy! Let ’er rip. (pavis and viotet come back 
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and join the crowd. THE DONKEYMAN looks on them all with a 
detached, indulgent air. smirty stares before him and does not 
seem to know there is anyone on deck but himself). 

BIG FRANK. Dance? I don’t dance. I trink! (He suits 
the action to the word and roars with meaningless laughter). 

DRISCOLL. Git out av the way thin, ye big hulk, an’ give us 
some room. (BIG FRANK sits down on the hatch, right. All 
of the others who are not going to dance either follow his ex- 
ample or lean against the port bulwark). 

BELLA. (On the verge of tears at her inability to keep them 
in the forecastle or make them be quiet now they are out) For 
Gawd’s sake, boys, don’t shout so loud! Want to git me in 
trouble? 

DRISCOLL. (grabbing her) Dance wid me, me cannibal 
quane. (Someone drops a bottle on deck and it smashes). 

BELLA. (hyterically) There they goes! There they goes! 
Captain’ll hear that! Oh, my Lawd! 

DRISCOLL. Be damned to him! MHere’s the music! Off ye 
go! (pau. starts playing “You Great Big Beautiful Doll” with 
a note left out every now and then. The four couples com- 
mence dancing—a jerk-shouldered version of the old Turkey 
Trot as it was done in the sailor-town dives, made more gro- 
tesque by the fact that all the couples are drunk and keep 
lurching into each other every moment. Two of the men start 
dancing together, intentionally bumping into the others. YANK 
and PEARL come around in front of smirry and, as they pass 
him, PEARL slaps him across the side of the face with all her 
might, and laughs viciously. He jumps to his feet with his 
fists clenched but sees who hit him and sits down again smiling 
bitterly. yanx laughs boisterously). 

yank. Wow! Some wallop! One on you, Duke. 

DRISCOLL. (Hurling his cap at pau) Faster, ye toad! 
(pauL makes frantic efforts to speed up and the music suffers 
in the process). 

BELLA. (puffing) Let me go. I’m wore out with you 
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steppin’ on my toes, you clumsy Mick. (She struggles but 
DRISCOLL holds her tight). 

pRiscoLL. God blarst you for havin’ such big feet, thin. - 
Aisy, aisy, Mrs. Old Black Joe! *Tis dancin’ll take the blubber 
off ye. (He whirls her around the deck by main force. cocxy, 
with susin, is dancing near the hatch, right, when Pappy, who is 
sitting on the edge with Bic FRANK, sticks his foot out and the 
wavering couple stumble over it and fall flat on the deck. A 
roar of laughter goes up. cocky rises to his feet, his face livid 
with rage, and springs at Pappy, who promptly knocks him 
down. priscoLtit hits pappy and Big FRANK hits priscoty. In 
a flash a wholesale fight has broken out and the deck is a surg- 
ing crowd of drink-maddened men hitting out at each other in- 
discriminately, although the general idea seems to be a battle 
between seamen and firemen. The women shriek and take refuge 
on top of the hatch, where they huddle in a frightened group. 
Finally there is a flash of a knife held high in the moonlight 
and aloud yell of pain). 

DAVIS. (somewhere in the crowd) Here’s the Mate comin’! 
Let’s git out o’ this! (There is a general rush for the fore- 
castle. In a moment there is no one left on deck but the little 
group of women on the hatch; smrrry, still dazedly rubbing his 
cheek; THE DONKEYMAN quietly smoking on his stool; and vanxK 
and pRIscoLu, their faces battered up considerably, their under- 
shirts in shreds, bending over the still form of pappy, which lies 
stretched out on the deck between them. In the silence the 
mournful chant from the shore creeps slowly out to the ship). 

DRISCOLL. (quickly—in a low voice) Who knoifed him? 

YANK. (stupidly) I didn’t see it. How do I know? Cocky, 
Pll bet. (The First mare enters from the left. He is a 
tall, strongly-built man dressed in a plain blue uniform). 

THE MATE. (angrily) What’s all this noise about? (He 
sees the man lying on the deck) Hello! What’s this? (He 
bends down on one knee beside Pappy). 


DRISCOLL. (stammering) All av us—was in a bit of a harm- 
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less foight, sir,—an’—I dunno (THE MATE rolls PADDY 
over and sees a knife wound on his shoulder). | 

THE MATE. Knifed, by God. (He takes an electric flash 
from his pocket and examines the cut) Lucky it’s only a flesh 
wound. He must have hit his head on deck when he fell. 
That’s what knocked him out. This is only a scratch. Take 
him aft and I’ll bandage him up. 

DRISCOLL. Yis, sor. (They take pappy by the shoulders and 
feet and carry him off left. The mate looks up and sees the 
women on the hatch for the first time). 

THE MATE. (surprised). Hello! (He walks over to them) 
Go to the cabin and get your money and clear off. If I had my 
way, you'd never (His foot hits a bottle. He stoops down 
and picks it up and smells it) Rum, by God! So that’s the 
trouble! I thought their breaths smelled damn queer. (To the 
women, harshly) You needn’t go to the skipper for any 
money. You won’t get any. That’ll teach you to smuggle rum 





on a ship and start a riot. 
BELLA. But, Mister 
THE MATE. (sternly) You know the agreement—rum—no 





money. 
BELLA. (indignantly) Honest to Gawd, Mister, I never 
brung no 
THE MATE. (fiercely) You're a liar! And none of your 
lip or I’ll make a complaint ashore tomorrow and have you 
locked up. 
BELLA. (subdued) Please, Mister 
THE MATE. Clear out of this now! Not another word out 
of you! Tumble over the side damn quick! The two others 
are waiting for you. Hop, now! (They walk quickly—almost 
run—off to the left. tum mats follows them, nodding to THE 








DONKEYMAN, and ignoring the oblivious smitty). 

(There is absolute silence on the ship for a few moments. 
The melancholy song of the negroes drifts crooning over the 
water. smitty listens to it intently for a time; then sighs 


heavily, a sigh that is half a sob). 
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smitty. God! (He drinks the last drop in the bottle and 
throws it behind him on the hatch). 

THE DONKEYMAN. (spitting tranquilly) More mem’ries? 
(smitty does not answer him. The ship’s bell sounds four bells. 
THE DONKEYMAN knocks out his pipe) I think I'll turn in. 
(He opens the door to his cabin, but turns to look at smrrry— 
kindly) You can’t hear it in the fo’c’s’tle—the music, I mean 
—an’ there'll likely be more drink in there, too. Good night. 
(He goes in and shuts the door). 

smitty. Good night, Donk. (He gets wearily to his feet and 
walks with bowed shoulders, staggering a bit, to the forecastle 
entrance and goes in. There is silence for a second or so, 
broken only by the haunted, saddened voice of that brooding 
music, faint and far-off, like the mood of the moonlight made 
audible). 


- (The Curtain Falls) 


BOUND EAST FOR CARDIFF 
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BOUND EAST FOR CARDIFF 


Scene. The seamen’s forecastle of the British tramp 
steamer Glencairn on a foggy night midway on the voyage 
between New York and Cardiff. An irregular shaped com- 
partment, the sides of which almost meet at the far end to form 
a triangle. Sleeping bunks about six feet long, ranged three 
deep with a space of three feet separating the upper from the 
lower, are built against the sides. On the right above the bunks 
three or four portholes can be seen. In front of the bunks, 
rough wooden benches. Over the bunks on the left, a lamp in a 
bracket. In the left foreground, a doorway. On the floor near 
it, a pail with a tin dipper. Oilskins are hanging from a hook 
near the doorway. 

The far side of the forecastle is so narrow that it contains 
only one series of bunks. 

In under the bunks a glimpse can be had of sea chests, suit 
cases, seaboots, etc., jammed in indiscriminately. 

At regular intervals of a minute or so the blast of the 
steamer’s whistle can be heard above all the other sounds. 

Five men are sitting on the benches talking. They are 
dressed in dirty patched suits of dungaree, flannel shirts, and all 
are in their stocking feet. Four of the men are pulling on 
pipes and the air is heavy with rancid tobacco smoke. Sitting 
on the top bunk in the left foreground, a Norwegian, PAUL, is 
softly playing some folk song on a battered accordion. He 
stops from time to time to listen to the conversation. 

In the lower bunk in the rear a dark-haired, hard-fea- 
tured man is lying apparently asleep. One of his arms is 
stretched limply over the side of the bunk. His face is very 
pale, and drops of clammy perspiration glisten on his forehead, 

421 
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It is nearing the end of the dog watch—about ten minutes 
to eight in the evening. 

cocky. (a weazened runt of a man. He is telling a story. 
The others are listening with amused, incredulous faces, inter- 
rupting him at the end of each sentence with loud derisive guf- 
faws) Makin’ love to me, she was! It’s Gawd’s truth! A 
bloomin’ nigger. Greased all over with cocoanut oil, she was. 
Gawd blimey, I couldn’t stand ’er. Bloody old cow, I says; 
and with that I fetched ’er a biff on the ear wot knocked ’er 
‘ (He is interrupted by a roar of laughter from 





silly, an 
the others). 

DAvIs. (a middle-aged man with black hair and mustache) 
You’re a liar, Cocky. 

scotty. (a dark young fellow) Ho-ho! Ye werr neverr 
in New Guinea in yourr life, I’m thinkin’. 

OLSON. (a Swede with a drooping blonde mustache—with 
ponderous sarcasm) Yust tink of it! You say she wass a 
cannibal, Cocky? 

DRISCOLL. (a brawny Irishman with the battered features of 
a prizefighter) How cud ye doubt ut, Ollie? A quane av the 
naygurs she musta been surely. Who else wud think herself 
aqual to fallin’ in love wid a beauthiful, divil-may-care rake av a 
man the loike av Cocky? (A burst of laughter from the crowd). 

cocky. (indignantly) Gawd strike me dead if it ain’t true, 
every bleedin’ word of it. ’Appened ten year ago come 
Christmas. 

scotty. ‘T'was a Christmas dinner she had her eyes on. 

pavis. He'd a been a tough old bird. 

pRiscoLy. ‘Tis lucky for both av ye ye escaped; for the 
quane av the cannibal isles wad ’a died av the belly ache the 
day afther Christmas, divil a doubt av ut. (The laughter at this 
is long and loud). 

cocky. (sullenly) Blasted fat ’eads! (The siek man in 
the lower bunk in the rear groans and moves restlessly. There 
is a hushed silence. All the men turn and stare at him). 

DRIscoLt. Ssshh! (In a hushed whisper) We’d best not 
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be talkin’ so loud and him tryin’ to have a bit av a sleep. (He 
tiptoes softly to the side of the bunk) Yank! You'd be wantin’ 
a drink av wather, maybe? (yanK does not reply. DRISCOLL 
bends over and looks at him) It’s asleep he is, sure enough. 
His breath is chokin’ in his throat loike wather gurglin’ in a 
poipe. (He comes back quietly and sits down. All are silent, 
avoiding each other’s eyes). 

cocky. (after a pause) Pore devil! It’s over the side for 
"im, Gawd ’elp ’im. 

DRIScoLL. Stop your croakin’! He’s not dead yet and, 
praise God, he’ll have many a long pay day yet before him. 

scorty. (shaking his head doubtfully) He’s bod, mon, he’s 
verra bod. 

pavis. Lucky he’s alive. Many a man’s light woulda gone 
out after a fall like that. 

oLson. You saw him fall? 

pavis. Right next to him. He and me was goin’ down in 
number two hold to do some chippin’. He puts his leg over 
careless-like and misses the ladder and plumps straight down to 
the bottom. I was scared to look over for a minute, and then I 
heard him groan and I scuttled down after him. He was hurt 
bad inside for the blood was drippin’ from the side of his 
mouth. He was groanin’ hard, but he never let a word out 
of him. 

cocky. An’ you blokes remember when we ’auled ’im in ’ere? 
Oh, ’ell, e’ says, oh, ’ell—like that, and nothink else. 

oLson—Did the captain know where he iss hurted? 

cocky. That silly ol’ josser! Wot the ’ell would ’e know 
abaht anythink? 

scotty. (scornfully) He fiddles in his mouth wi’ a bit of 
glass. 

DRISCOLL. (angrily) The divil’s own life ut is to be out 
on the lonely sea wid nothin’ betune you and a grave in the 
ocean but a spindle-shanked, gray-whiskered auld fool the loike 
av him. “Iwas enough to make a saint shwear to see him wid 
his gold watch in his hand, tryin’ to look as wise as an owl on 
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a tree, and all the toime he not knowin’ whether ’twas cholery 
or the barber’s itch was the matther wid Yank. 

scoTTy. (sardonically) He give him a dose of salts, na 
doot? 

pDRIscoLL. Divil a thing he gave him at all, but looked in 
the book he had wid him, and shook his head, and walked out 
widout sayin’ a word, the second mate afther him no wiser than 
himself, God’s curse on the two av thim! 

cocky. (after a pause) Yank was a good shipmate, pore 
beggar. Lend me four bob in Noo Yark, ’e did. 

DRISCOLL. (warmly) A good shipmate he was and is, none 
betther. Ye said no more than the truth, Cocky. Five years 
and more ut is since first I shipped wid him, and we’ve stuck 
together iver since through good luck and bad. Fights we’ve 
had, God help us, but ’twas only when we’d a bit av drink 
taken, and we always shook hands the nixt mornin’. What- 
iver was his was mine, and many’s the toime I’d a been on the 
beach or worse, but for him. And now (His voice trembles 
as he fights to control his emotion) Divil take me if I’m not 
startin’ to blubber loike an auld woman, and he not dead at all, 
but goin’ to live many a long year yet, maybe. 

pavis. The sleep’ll do him good. He seems scint now. 

oLtson—lIf he wude eat someting 

pRIscoLL. Wud ye have him be eatin’ in his condishun? 
Sure it’s hard enough on the rest av us wid nothin’ the matther 
wid our insides to be stomachin’ the skoff on this rusty lime- 








juicer. 

scotty. (indignantly) It’s a starvation ship. 

pavis. Plenty o’ work and no food—and the owners ridin’ 
around in carriages! 

orson. Hash, hash! Stew! stew! Marmalade, py damn! 
(He spits disgustedly). 

cocky. Bloody swill! Fit only for swine is wot I say. 

pRiscott. And the dishwather they disguise wid the name 
av tea! And the putty they call bread! My belly feels loike 
I’d swalleyed a dozen rivets at the thought av ut! And the 
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sea-biscuit that’d break the teeth av a lion if he had the mis- 
fortune to take a bite at one! (Unconsciously they have all 
raised their voices, forgetting the sick man in their sailor’s de- 
light at finding something to grumble about). 

PAUL. (swings his feet over the side of his bunk, stops play- 
ing his accordion, and says slowly): And rot-ten po-tay-toes! 
(He starts in playing again. The sick man gives a groan of 
pain). 

DRISCOLL. (holding up his hand) Shut your mouths, all av 
you. Tis a hell av a thing for us to be complainin’ about our 
guts, and a sick man maybe dyin’ listenin’ to us. (Gets up and 
shakes his fist at the Norwegian) God stiffen you, ye square- 
head scut! Put down that organ av yours or I’ll break your 
ugly face for you. Is that banshee schreechin’ fit music for 
a sick man? (The Norwegian puts his accordion in the bunk 
and lies back and closes his eyes. DRISCOLL goes over and stands 
beside yank. The steamer’s whistle sounds particularly loud in 
the silence). 

pavis. Damn this fog. (Reaches in under a bunk and yanks 
out a pair of seaboots, which he pulls on) My lookout next, too. 
Must be nearly eight bells, boys. (With the exception of oLson, 
all the men sitting up put on oilskins, sou’westers, seaboots, etc., 
in preparation for the watch on deck. ouson crawls into a 
lower bunk on the right). 

scotty. My wheel. 

OLsoN. (disgustedly) Nothin’ but yust dirty weather all 
dis voyage. I yust can’t sleep when weestle blow. (He turns 
his back to the light and is soon fast asleep and snoring). 

scotty. If this fog keeps up, I’m tellin’ ye, we'll no be in 
Carrdiff for a week or more. 

DRISCOLL. Twas just such a night as this the auld Dover wint 
down. Just about this toime ut was, too, and we all sittin’ 
round in the fo’c’sle, Yank beside me, whin all av a suddint 
we heard a great slitherin’ crash, and the ship heeled over till 
we was all in a heap on wan side. What came afther I dis- 
remimber exactly, except ‘twas a hard shift to get the boats over 
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the side before the auld teakittle sank. Yank was in the same 
boat wid me, and sivin morthal days we drifted wid scarcely a 
drop of wather or a bite to chew on. “T'was Yank here that 
held me down whin I wanted to jump into the ocean, roarin’ mad 
wid the thirst. Picked up we were on the same day wid only 
Yank in his senses, and him steerin’ the boat. 

cocky. (protestingly) Blimey but you're a_ cheerful 
blighter, Driscoll! Talkin’ abaht shipwrecks in this ’ere 
blushin’ fog. (yvANK groans and stirs uneasily, opening his 
eyes. DRISCOLL hurries to his side). 

pRiscotyt. Are you feelin’ any betther, Yank? 

YANK. (in a weak voice) No. 

DRISCOLL. Sure, you must be. You look as sthrong as an 
ox. (Appealing to the others). Am I tellin’ him a lie? 

pavis. The sleep’s done you good. 

cocky. You'll be ’avin your pint of beer in Cardiff this 
day week. 

scoTry. And fish and chips, mon! 

YANK. (peevishly) What’re yuh all lyin’ fur? D’yuh think 
I’m scared to—— (He hesitates as if frightened by the word 
he is about to say). 

DRISCOLL. Don’t be thinkin’ such things! (The ship’s bell 
is heard heavily sounding eight times. From the forecastle head 
above the voice of the lookout rises in a long wail: Aaall’s welll. 
The men look uncertainly at yanx as if undecided whether to 
say good-by or not). 

YANK. (in an agony of fear) Don’t leave me, Drisc! I’m 
dyin’, I tell yuh. I won’t stay here alone with everyone 
snorin’. I'll go out on deck. (He makes a feeble attempt to 
rise, but sinks back with a sharp groan. His breath comes in 
wheezy gasps) Don’t leave me, Drisc! (His face grows white 
and his head falls back with a jerk). 

DRISCOLL. Don’t be worryin’, Yank. I'll not move a step 
out av here—and let that divil av a bo’sun curse his black head 
off. You speak a word to the bo’sun, Cocky. Tell him that 
Yank is bad took and I’ll be stayin’ wid him a while yet. 
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cocky. Right-o. (cocky, pavis and scotty go out quietly). 

cocky (from the alleyway) Gawd blimey, the fog’s thick 
as soup. 

DRIscoLt. Are ye _ satisfied now, Yank? (Receiving no 
answer, he bends over the still form) He’s fainted, God help 
him! (He gets a tin dipper from the bucket and bathes YANK’s 
forehead with the water. yvanK shudders and opens his eyes). 

YANK. (slowly) I thought I was goin’ then. Wha’ did 
yuh wanta wake me up fur? 

DRISCOLL. (with forced gayety) Is it wishful for heaven 
ye are? 

yank. (gloomily) Hell, I guess. 

DRISCOLL. (Crossing himself involuntarily) For the love 
av the saints don’t be talkin’ loike that! You'd give a man the 
creeps. It’s chippin’ rust on deck you'll be in a day or two 
wid the best av us. (yank does not answer, but closes his 
eyes wearily. The seaman who has been on lookout, smitty, a 
young Englishman, comes in and takes off his dripping oilskins. 
While he is doing this the man whose turn at the wheel has been 
relieved enters. He is a dark burly fellow with a round stupid 
face. The Englishman steps softly over to pvriscott. The 
other crawls into a lower bunk). 

SMITTY. (whispering) How’s Yank? 

DRIscoLL. Betther. Ask him yourself. He’s awake. 

yank. I’m all right, Smitty. 

smitty. Glad to hear it, Yank. (He crawls to an upper bunk 
and is soon asleep). 

IvAN. (the stupid-faced seaman who came in after smMiITTY 
twists his head in the direction of the sick man) You feel gude, 
Jank? 

YANK. (wearily) Yes, Ivan. 

IvaAN. Dot’s gude. (He rolls over on his side and falls 
asleep immediately). 

YANK. (after a pause broken only by snores—with a bitter 
laugh) Good-by and good luck to the lot of you! 


DRISCOLL. Is ut painin’ you again? 
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yank. It hurts like hell—here. (He points to the lower 
part of his chest on the left side) I guess my old pump’s 
busted. Ooohh! (A spasm of pain contracts his pale features. 
He presses his hand to his side and writhes on the thin mat- 
tress of his bunk. The perspiration stands out in beads on his 
forehead). 

DRISCOLL. (terrified) Yank! Yank! What is ut? (Jump- 
ing to his feet) I'll run for the captain. (He starts for the 
doorway ). 

YANK. (sitting up in his bunk, frantic with fear) Don’t 
leave me, Drisc! For God’s sake, don’t leave me alone! (He 
leans over the side of his bunk and spits. pRiscoLL comes back 
to him) Blood! Ugh! 

DRISCOLL. Blood again! I’d best be gettin’ the captain. 

yank. No, no, don’t leave me! If yuh do I'll git up and 
follow you. I ain’t no coward, but I’m scared to stay here with 
all of them asleep and snorin’. (priscouti, not knowing what 
to do, sits down on the bench beside him. He grows calmer and | 
sinks back on the mattress) The captain can’t do me no good, 
yuh know it yourself. The pain ain’t so bad now, but I thought 
it had me then. It was a buzz-saw cuttin’ into me. 

DRISCOLL. (fiercely) God blarst ut! 

(The captain and the second mate of the steamer enter the 
forecastle. The captain is an old man with gray mustache and 
whiskers. The mate is clean-shaven and middle-aged. Both 
are dressed in simple blue uniforms). 

THE CAPTAIN. (taking out his watch and feeling yvanx’s 
pulse) How do feel now? 

YANK. (feebly) All right, sir. 

THE CAPTAIN. And the pain in your chest? 

YANK. It still hurts, sir, worse than ever. 

THE CAPTAIN. (taking a thermometer from his pocket and 
putting it into yANK’s mouth) Here. Be sure and keep this in 
under your tongue, not over it. 


THE MATE. (after a pause) Isn’t this your watch on deck, 
Driscoll? 
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DRISCOLL. Yes, sorr, but Yank was fearin’ to be alone, 
and 
THE CAPTAIN. That’s all right. 





DRIscoLL. ‘Thank ye, sorr. 

THE CAPTAIN. (stares at his watch for a moment or so; then 
takes the thermometer from YANK’s mouth and goes to the lamp 
to read it. His expression grows very grave. He beckons the 
MATE and pDRIscoLL to the corner near the doorway. YANK 
watches them furtively. The caprain speaks in a low voice to 
the MaTE) Way up, both of them. (7'o priscott): Has he 
been spitting blood again? 

pRiscoLL. Not much for the hour just past, sorr, but be- 
fore that 

THE CAPTAIN. A great deal? 





DRISCOLL. Yes, sorr. 

THE CAPTAIN. He hasn’t eaten anything? 

DRISCOLL. No, sorr. 

THE CAPTAIN. Did he drink that medicine I sent him? 

DRISCOLL. Yes, sorr, but it didn’t stay down. 

THE CAPTAIN. (shaking his head) I can’t do anything else 
for him. It’s too serious for me. If this had only happened a 
week later we’d be in Cardiff in time to 





DRISCOLL. Plaze help him some way, sorr! 

THE CAPTAIN. (impatiently) But, my good man, I’m not a 
doctor. (More kindly as he sees priscouu’s grief) You and he 
have been shipmates a long time? 

DRISCOLL. Five years and more, sorr. 

THE CAPTAIN. I see. Well, don’t let him move. Keep him 
quiet and we'll hope for the best. I'll read the matter up and 
send him some medicine, something to ease the pain, anyway. 
(Goes over to vANK) Keep up your courage! You'll be better 
tomorrow. (He breaks down lamely before vanx’s steady gage) 
We'll pull you through all right—and—hm—well—coming, 
Robinson? Dammit! (He goes out hurriedly, followed by the 
MATE). 

DRISCOLL. (trying to conceal his anaiety) Didn't I tell 
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you you wasn’t half as sick as you thought you was? The 
Captain’ll have you out on deck cursin’ and swearin’ loike a 
trooper before the week is out. 

YANK. Don’t lie, Drisc. JI heard what he said, ‘and if I 
didn’t I c’d tell by the way I feel. I know what’s goin’ to 
happen. I’m goin’ to 





(He hesitates for a second—then 
resolutely) I’m goin’ to die, that’s what, and the sooner the 
better! 

DRISCOLL. (wildly) No, and be damned to you, you're not. 
I'll not let you. 

YANK. It ain’t no use, Drisc. I ain’t got a chance, but I 
ain't scared. Gimme a drink of water, will yuh, Drisc? My 
throat’s burnin’ up. (priscoiu brings the dipper full of water 
and supports his head while he drinks in great gulps). 

DRISCOLL. (seeking vainly for some word of comfort) Are 
ye feelin’ more aisy loike now? 

YANK. Yes—now—when I know it’s all up. (A pause) 
You mustn’t take it so hard, Drisc. I was just thinkin’ it ain’t 
as bad as people think—dyin’. I ain’t never took much stock 
in the truck them sky-pilots preach. I ain’t never had re- 
ligion; but I know whatever it is what comes after it can’t be 
no worser’n this. I don’t like to leave you, Drisc, but—that’s 
all. 

DRISCOLL. (with a groan) Lad, lad, don’t be talkin’. 

vyANK. This sailor life ain’t much to cry about leavin’—just 
one ship after another, hard work, small pay, and bum grub; and 
when we git into port, just a drunk endin’ up in a fight, and all 
your money gone, and then ship away again. Never meetin’ 
no nice people; never gittin outa sailor town, hardly, in any 
port; travelin’ all over the world and never seein’ none of it; 
without no one to care whether you’re alive or dead. (With a 
bitter smile) There ain’t much in all that that’d make yuh 
sorry to lose it, Drisc. 

DRISCOLL. (gloomily) It’s a hell av a life, the sea. 

YANK. (musingly) It must be great to stay on dry land all 
your life and have a farm with a house of your own with cows 
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and pigs and chickens, way in the middle of the land where 
yuh’d never smell the sea or see a ship. It must be great to have 
a wife, and kids to play with at night after supper when your 
work was done. It must be great to have a home of your own, 
Drise. 

DRISCOLL. (with a great sigh) It must, surely; but what’s 
the use av thinkin’ av ut? Such things are not for the loikes 
av us. 

YANK. Sea-farin’ is all right when you’re young and don’t 
care, but we ain’t chickens no more, and somehow, I dunno, this 
last year has seemed rotten, and I’ve had a hunch I’d quit— 
with you, of course—and we’d save our coin, and go to Canada 
or Argentine or some place and git a farm, just a small one, just 
enough to live on. I never told yuh this ’cause I thought you’d 
laugh at me. 

DRISCOLL. (enthusiastically) Laugh at you, is ut? When 
I’m havin’ the same thoughts myself, toime afther toime. It’s 
a grand idea and we'll be doin’ ut sure if you'll stop your crazy 
notions—about—about bein’ so sick. 

YANK. (sadly) Too late. We shouldn’ta made this trip, 
and then How'd all the fog git in here? 

DRISCOLL. Fog? 





yank. Everything looks misty. Must be my eyes gittin’ 
weak, I guess. What was we talkin’ of a minute ago? Oh, 
yes, a farm. It’s too late. (His mind wandering) Argentine, 
did I say? D’yuh remember the times we’ve had in Buenos 
Aires? The moving pictures in Barracas? Some class to them, 
d’yuh remember? 

DRISCOLL. (with satisfaction) I do that; and so does the 
piany player. He’ll not be forgettin’ the black eye I gave him 
in a hurry. 

yank. Remember the time we was there on the beach and 
had to go to Tommy Moore’s boarding house to git shipped? 
And he sold us rotten oilskins and seaboots full of holes, and 
shipped us on a skys’l yarder round the Horn, and took two 
months’ pay for it? And the days we used to sit on the park 
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benches along the Paseo Colon with the vigilantes lookin’ hard 
at us? And the songs at the Sailor’s Opera where the guy 
played ragtime—d’yuh remember them? 

DRISCOLL. I do, surely. 

yank. And La Plata—phew, the stink of the hides! I al- 
ways liked Argentine—all except that booze, cafia. How drunk 
we used to git on that, remember? 

pRiscott. Cud I forget ut? My head pains me at the men- 
shun av that divil’s brew. 

YANK. Remember the night I went crazy with the heat in 
Singapore? And the time you was pinched by the cops in Port 
Said? And the time we was both locked up in Sydney for 


fightin’? 
DRIscoLL. I do so. 
yank. And that fight on the dock at Cape Town—— (His 


voice betrays great inward perturbation). 

DRISCOLL. (hastily) Don’t be thinkin’ av that now. “Twas 
past and gone. 

yank. D’yuh think He'll hold it up agin me? 

DRISCOLL. (mystified) Who’s that? 

YANK. God. They say He sees everything. He must know 
it was done in fair fight, in self-defense, don’t yuh think? 

DRIscoLL. Av course. Ye stabbed him, and be damned to 
him, for the skulkin’ swine he was, afther him tryin’ to stick 
you in the back, and you not suspectin’. Let your conscience be 
aisy. I wisht I had nothin’ blacker than that on my sowl. I'd 
not be afraid av the angel Gabriel himself. 

YANK. (with a shudder). I c’d see him a minute ago with 
the blood spurtin’ out of his neck. Ugh! 

pRiscoLt. The fever, ut is, that makes you see such things. 
Give no heed to ut. 4 

YANK. (uncertainly) You don’t think He'll hold it up agin 
me—God, I mean? 

DRIScoLL. If there’s justice in hiven, no! (yAaNK seems com- 


forted by this assurance). 
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YANK. (after a pause) We won't reach Cardiff for a week 
at least. I'll be buried at sea. | 

DRISCOLL. (putting his hands over his ears) Ssshh! I won’t 
listen to you. . 

YANK. (as if he had not heard him) It’s as good a place as 
any other, I s’pose—only I always wanted to be buried on dry 
land. But what the hell’ll I care—then? (Fretfully) Why 
should it be a rotten night like this with that damned whistle 
blowin’ and people snorin’ all around? I wish the stars was out, 
and the moon, too; I c’d lie out on deck and look at them, and 
it'd make it easier to go—somehow. 

DRISCOLL. For the love av God don’t be talkin’ loike that! 

yank. Whatever pay’s comin’ to me yuh can divvy up with 
the rest of the boys; and you take my watch. It ain’t worth 
much, but it’s all I’ve got. 

DRIscoLL. But have ye no relations at all to call your own? 

yank. No, not as I know of. One thing I forgot: You 
know Fanny the barmaid at the Red Stork in Cardiff? 

DRISCOLL. Sure, and who doesn’t? 

YANK. She’s been good to me. She tried to lend me half a 
crown when I was broke there last trip. Buy her the biggest 
box of candy yuh ec’n find in Cardiff. (Breaking down—in a 
choking voice) It’s hard to ship on this voyage I’m goin’ on— 
alone! (prRiscoLu reaches out and grasps his hand. There is a 
pause, during which both fight to control themselves) My 
throat’s like a furnace. (He gasps for air) Gimme a drink of 
water, will yuh, Drisc? (priscoit gets him a dipper of water) 
I wish this was a pint of beer. Oooohh! (He chokes, his face 
convulsed with agony, his hands tearing at his shirt front. The 
dipper falls from his nerveless fingers). 

DRIscoLL. For the love av God, what is ut, Yank? 

YANK. (speaking with tremendous difficulty) S’long, Drisc! 
(He stares straight in front of him with eyes starting from their 
sockets) Who’s that? 

pRiscott. Who? What? 

YANK. (faintly) A pretty lady dressed in black. (His face 
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twitches and his body writhes in a final spasm, then straightens 
out rigidly). 

DRISCOLL. (pale with horror) Yank! Yank! Say a word 
to me for the love av hiven! (He shrinks away from the bunk, 
making the sign of the cross. Then comes back and puts a 
trembling hand on yvaNnxK’s chest and bends closely over the 
body). 

cocky. (from the alleyway) Oh, Driscoll! Can you leave 
Yank for arf a mo’ and give me a ’and? 

DRISCOLL. (with a great sob) Yank! (He sinks down on 
his knees beside the bunk, his head on his hands. His lips 
move in some half-remembered prayer). 

cocky. (Enters, his oilskins and sou’wester glistening with 
drops of water) ‘The fog’s lifted. (cocky sees priscoLy and 
stands staring at him with open mouth. vriscoLt makes the 
sign of the cross again). 

cocky. (mockingly) Sayin’ ’is prayers! (He catches sight 
of the still figure in the bunk and an expression of awed under- 
standing comes over his face. He takes off his dripping sou’- 
wester and stands, scratching his head). 

cocky. (in a hushed whisper) Gawd blimey! 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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THE LONG VOYAGE HOME 


Scene. The bar of a low dive on the London water front— 
a squalid, dingy room dimly lighted by kerosene lamps placed 
in brackets on the walls. On the left, the bar. In front of it, 
a door leading to a side room. On the right, tables with chairs 
around them. In the rear, a door leading to the street. 

A slovenly barmaid with a stupid face sodden with drink is 
mopping off the bar. Her arm moves back and forth mechan- 
ically and her eyes are half shut as if she were dozing on her 
feet. At the far end of the bar stands Far Jor, the proprietor, 
a gross bulk of a man with an enormous stomach. His face is 
red and bloated, his little piggish eyes being almost concealed 
by rolls of fat. The thick fingers of his big hands are loaded 
with cheap rings and a gold watch chain of cable-like propor- 
tions stretches across his checked waistcoat. 

At one of the tables, front, a round-shouldered young fellow 
is sitting, smoking a cigarette. His face is pasty, his mouth 
weak, his eyes shifting and cruel. He is dressed in a shabby 
suit, which must have once been cheaply flashy, and wears a 
muffler and cap. 

It is about nine o’clock in the evening. 


JOE. (yawning) Blimey if bizness ain’t ’arf slow tonight. 
I donnow wot’s ’appened. The place is like a bleedin’ tomb. 
Where’s all the sailor men, I’d like to know? (Raising his voice) 
Ho, you Nick! (nicx turns around listlessly) Wot’s the name 
o that wessel put in at the dock below jest arter noon? 

nick. (laconically) Glencairn—from Bewnezerry. (Buenos 
Aires). 

Jor. Ain’t the crew been paid orf yet? 

nick. Paid orf this arternoon, they tole me. I ’opped on 
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board of ’er an’ seen ’em. *Anded ’em some o’ yer cards, I 
did. They promised faithful they'd ’appen in tonight—them as 
whose time was done. 

Jor. Any two-year men to be paid orf? 

Nick. Four—three Britishers an’ a square-’ead. 

JOE. (indignantly) An’ yer popped orf an’ left ’em? An’ 
me a-payin’ yer to ’elp an’ bring ’em ’ere! 

Nick. (grumblingly) Much you pays me! An’ I ain't 
slingin’ me ’ook abaht the ’ole bleedin’ town fur now man. 
See? 

gor. I ain’t speakin’ on’y fur meself. Down’t I always give 
yer yer share, fair an’ square, as man to man? 

NICK. (with a sneer) Yus—b’cause you ’as to. 

gor. ’As to? Listen to im! There’s many’d be ’appy to 
"ave your berth, me man! 

Nick. Yus? Wot wiv the peelers li’ble to put me away in 
the bloody jail fur crimpin’, an’ all? 

JOE. (indignantly) We down’t do no crimpin’. 

NICK. (sarcastically) Ho, now! Not arf! 

JOE. (a bit embarrassed) Well, on’y a bit now an’ agen 
when there ain’t no reg’lar trade. (To hide his confusion he 
turns to the barmaid angrily. She is still mopping off the bar, 
her chin on her breast, half-asleep) ’Kre, me gel, we've ’ad 
enough o’ that. You been a-moppin’, an’ a-moppin’, an’ a-mop- © 
pin’ the blarsted bar fur a ’ole our. “Op it aht o’ this! You'd 
fair guv a bloke the shakes a-watchin’ yer. 

MAG. (beginning to sniffie) Ow, you do frighten me when 
you ’oller at me, Joe. I ain’t a bad gel, I ain’t. Gawd knows 
I tries to do me best fur you. (She bursts into a tempest of 
sobs). 

JOE. (roughly) Stop yer grizzlin’! An’ ’op it aht of ’ere! 

Nick. (chuckling) She’s drunk, Joe. Been ’ittin’ the gin, 
eh, Mag? 

MAG. (ceases crying at once and turns on him furiously) 
You little crab, you! Orter wear a muzzle, you ort! A-openin’ 
of your ugly mouth to a ’onest woman what ain’t never done you 
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no ’arm. (Commencing to sob again) H’abusin’ me like a dawg 
cos I’m sick an’ orf me oats, an’ all. 

gor. Orf yer go, me gel! Go hupstairs and ’ave a sleep. 
I'll wake yer if I wants yer. An’ wake the two gels when yer 
goes hup. It’s ’arpas’ nine an’ time as someone was a-comin’ in, 
tell ’°em. D’yer ’ear me? 

MaG. (stumbling around the bar to the door on left—sobbing) 
Yus, yus, I ’ears you. Gawd knows wot’s goin’ to ’appen to me, 
I’m that sick. Much you cares if I dies, down’t you? (She 
goes out). 

Jor. (still brooding over nicx’s lack of diligence—after a 
pause) Four two-year men paid orf wiv their bloody pockets 
full 0’ sovereigns—an’ yer lorst ’em. (He shakes his head sor- 
rowfully). 

NICK. (impatiently) Stow it! They promised faithful 
they’d come, I tells yer. They'll be walkin’ in in ’arf a mo’. 
There’s lots o’ time yet. (In a low voice) ’Ave yer got the 
drops? We might wanter use ’em. 

Jor. (taking a small botile from behind the bar) Yus; 
’ere it is. 

NICK. (with satisfaction) Righto! (His shifty eyes peer 
about the room searchingly. Then he beckons to sor, who 
comes over to the table and sits down) Reason I arst yer about 
the drops was ’cause I seen the capt’n of the Amindra this arter- 
noon. 

gor. The Amindra? Wot ship is that? 

nick. Bloody windjammer—skys’] yarder—full rigged— 
painted white—been layin’ at the dock above ’ere fur a month. 
You knows ’er. 

soz. Ho, yus. I knows now. 

nick. The capt’n says as ’e wants a man special bad—ter- 
night. They sails at daybreak termorrer. 

Jor. There’s plenty o’ ’ands lyin’ abaht waitin’ fur ships, I 
should fink. 

nick. Not fur this ship, ole buck. The capt’n an’ mate are 
bloody slave-drivers, an’ they’re bound down round the ’Orn. 
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They ’arf starved the ’ands on the larst trip ’ere, an’ no one'll 
dare ship on ’er. (After a pause) I promised the capt’n faith- 
ful I’d get ’im one, and ternight. 

Jor. (doubtfully) An’ ’ow are yer goin’ to git ’im? 

Nick. (with a wink) I was thinkin’ as one of ’em from the 
Glencairn’d do—them as was paid orf an’ is comin’ ’ere. 

Jor. (with a grin) It'd be a good ’aul, that’s the troof. 
(frowning) If they comes ’ere. 

Nick. They'll come, an’ they’ll all be rotten drunk, wait an’ 
see. (There is the noise of loud, boisterous singing from the 
street) Sounds like ’em, now. (He opens the street door and 
looks out) Gawd blimey if it ain’t the four of ’em! (Turning 
to Jou in triumph) Naw, what d’yer say? They’re lookin’ for 
the place. I’ll go aht an’ tell em. (He goes out. sox gets into 
position behind the bar, assuming his most oily smile. A mo- 
ment later the door is opened, admitting DRISCOLL, COCKY, IVAN 
and OLSON. DRISCOLL is a tall, powerful Irishman; cocky, a 
wizened runt of a man with a straggling gray mustache; Ivan, 
a hulking oaf of a peasant; oLson, a stocky, middle-aged Swede 
with round, childish blue eyes. The first three are all very 
drunk, especially 1van, who is managing his legs with difficulty. 
OLSON is perfectly sober. All are dressed in their ill-fitting 
shore clothes and look very uncomfortable. priscotu has un- 
buttoned his stiff collar and its ends stick out sideways. He has 
lost his tie. nic slinks into the room after them and sits down 
at a table in rear. The seamen come to the table, front). 

Jor. (with affected heartiness) Ship ahoy, mates! ’Appy 
to see yer ’ome safe an’ sound. 

DRISCOLL. (turns round, swaying a bit, and peers at him 
across the bar) So ut’s you, is ut? (He looks about the place 
with an air of recognition) An’ the same damn rat’s-hole, sure 
enough. I remimber foive or six years back ’twas here I was 
sthripped av me last shillin’ whin I was aslape. (With sudden 
fury) God stiffen ye, come none av your dog’s thricks on me 
this trip or Tl (He shakes his fist at sor). 
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Jon. (hastily interrupting) Yer must be mistaiken. This 
is a ’onest place, this is. 

cocky. (derisively) Ho, yus! An’ you’re a bleedin’ angel, 
I s’pose? 

IvAN. (vaguely taking off his derby hat and putting it on 
again—plaintively) I don’ li-ike dis place. 

DRISCOLL. (going over to the bar—as genial as he was furious 
a moment before) Well, no matther, ’tis all past an’ gone an’ 
forgot. I’m not the man to be holdin’ harrd feelin’s on me first 
night ashore, an’ me dhrunk as a lord. (He holds out his hand, 
which sor takes very gingerly) We'll all be havin’ a dhrink, 
I’m thinkin’. Whisky for the three av us—Irish whisky! 

cocky. (mockingly) An’ a glarse o’ ginger beer fur our 
blarsted love-child ’ere. (He jerks his thumb at oxson). 

OLSON. (with a good-natured grin) I bane a good boy dis 
night, for one time. 

DRISCOLL. (bellowing, and pointing to Nick as sox brings 
the drinks to the table) An’ see what that crimpin’ son av a 
crimp ll be wantin’—an’ have your own pleasure. (He pulls a 
sovereign out of his pocket and slams it on the bar). 

NIck. Guv me a pint o’ beer, Joe. (sor draws the beer and 
takes it down to the far end of the bar, nick comes over to get 
it and Jor gives him a significant wink and nods toward the 
door on the left. Nick signals back that he understands). 

cocky. (drink in hand—impatiently) I’m that bloody dry! 
(Lifting his glass to priscott) Cheero, ole dear, cheero! 

DRISCOLL. (pocketing his change without looking at it) A 
toast for ye: Hell roast that divil av a bo’sun! (He drinks). 

cocky. Righto! Gawd strike ’im blind! (He drains his 
glass). 

IvAN. (half-asleep) Dot’s gude. (He tosses down his drink 
in one gulp. oLsoN sips his ginger ale. Nick takes a swallow 
of his beer and then comes round the bar and goes out the door 
on left). 

cocky. (producing a sovereign) Ho there, you Fatty! Guy 
us another! 
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gor. The saime, mates? 

cocky. Yus. 

priscott. No, ye scut! I'll be havin’ a pint av beer. I’m 
dhry as a loime kiln. 

IvaAN. (suddenly getting to his feet in a befuddled manner 
and nearly upsetting the table) I don’ li-ike dis place! I wan’ 
see girls—plenty girls. (Pathetically) I don’t li-ike dis place. 
I wan’ dance with girl. 

DRISCOLL. (pushing him back on his chair with a thud) Shut 
up, ye Rooshan baboon! A foine Romeo you’d make in your 
condishun. (ivan bubbers some incoherent protest—then sud- 
denly falls asleep). 

Jor. (bringing the drinks—looks at otson) An’ you, matey? 

oLson. (shaking his head) - Noting dis time, thank you. 

cocky. (mockingly) A-savin’ of ’is money, ’e is! Goin’ 
back to ’ome an’ mother. Goin’ to buy a bloomin’ farm an’ 
punch the blarsted dirt, that’s wot ’e is! (Spitting disgustedly) 
There’s a funny bird of a sailor man for yer, Gawd blimey! 

OLSON. (wearing the same good-natured grin) Yust what I 
like, Cocky. I wus on farm long time when I wus kid. 

DRISCOLL. Lave him alone, ye bloody insect! ’Tis a foine 
sight to see a man wid some sense in his head instead av a damn 
fool the loike av us. I only wisht I’d a mother alive to call me 
own. I’d not be dhrunk in this divil’s hole this minute, may- 
be. 

COCKY. (commencing to weep dolorously) Ow, down’t talk, 
Drisc! I can’t bear to ’ear you. I ain’t never ’ad no mother, 
I ain’t 

DRIscoLL. Shut up, ye ape, an’ don’t be makin’ that squealin’. 
If ye cud see your ugly face, wid the big red nose ay ye all 
screwed up in a knot, ye’d never shed a tear the rist av your 
loife. (Roaring into song) We ar-re the byes av We-e-exford 
who fought wid hearrt an’ hand! (Speaking) To hell wid 
Ulster! (He drinks and the others follow his example) An’ 
I'll strip to any man in the city av London won’t dhrink to that 
toast. (He glares truculently at son, who immediately downs 
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his beer. nick enters again from the door on the left and 
comes up to Jor and whispers in his ear. The latter nods with 
satisfaction). 

DRISCOLL. (glowering at them) What divil’s thrick are ye 
up to now, the two av ye? (He flourishes a brawny fist) Play 
fair wid us or ye deal wid me! 

Jor. (hastily) No trick, shipmate! May Gawd kill me if 
that ain’t troof! 

NICK. (indicating 1vaAN, who is snoring) On’y your mate 
there was arskin’ fur gels an’ I thorght as ’ow yer’d like ’em to 
come dawhn and ’ave a wet wiv yer. 

Jor. (with a smirking wink) Pretty, ’olesome gels they be, 
ain’t they, Nick? 

Nick. Yus. 3 

cocky. Aar! I knows the gels you ’as, not ’arf! They’d 
fair blind yer, they’re that ’omely. None of yer bloomin’ gels 
fur me, ole Fatty. Me an’ Drisc knows a place, down’t we, 
Drisc? 

DRIscoLL. Divil a lie, we do. An’ we'll be afther goin’ there 
in a minute. There’s music there an’ a bit av a dance to liven 
a man. 

Jor. Nick, ’ere, can play yer a tune, can’t yer, Nick? 

Nick. Yus. 

Jor. An’ yer can have a dance in the side room ’ere. 

pRiscoLt. Hurroo! Now you're talkin’. (The two women, 
FREDA and KATE, enter from the left. ¥Frupa is a little, sallow- 
faced blonde. Karte is stout and dark). 

cocky. (in aloud aside to priscott) Gawd blimey, look at 
"em! Ain’t they ’orrible? (The women come forward to the 
table, wearing their best set smiles). 

FREDA. (in araspy voice) ’Ullo, mates. 

KATE. ’Ad a good voyage? 

priscott. Rotten; but no matther. Welcome, as the sayin’ 
is, an’ sit down, an’ what'll ye be takin’ for your thirst? (To 
KATE) You'll be sittin’ by me, darlin-—what’s your name? 
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KATE. (with a stupid grin) Kate. (She stands by his 
chair). 

DRISCOLL. (putting his arm around her) A good Irish name, 
but you're English by the trim av ye, an’ be damned to you. 
But no matther. Ut’s fat ye are, Katy dear, an’ I never could 
endure skinny wimin. (FrEDA favors him with a viperish glance 
and sits down by otson) What’ll ye have? 

otson. No, Drisc. Dis one bane on me. (He takes out a 
roll of notes from his inside pocket and lays one on the table. 
JOE, NIcK, and the women look at the money with greedy eyes. 
IVAN gives a particularly violent snore). 

FREDA. Waike up your fren’. Gawd, ’ow I ’ates to ‘ear 
snorin’. 

DRISCOLL. (springing to action, smashes ivan’s derby over 
his ears) D’you hear the lady talkin’ to ye, ye Rooshan swab? 
(The only reply to this is a snore. pvriscoLL pulls the battered 
remains of the derby off tvan’s head and smashes it back again) 
Arise an’ shine, ye dhrunken swine! (Another snore. The 
women giggle. vRiscoLL throws the beer left in his glass into 
Ivan’s face. The Russian comes to in a flash, spluttering. 
There is a roar of laughter). 

IvAN. (indignantly) I tell you—dot’s someting I don't 
li-ike! 

cocky. Down’t waste good beer, Drisc. 

IvAN. (grumblingly) I tell you—dot is not ri-ight. 

pRiscoLt. Ut’s your own doin’, Ivan. Ye was moanin’ for 
girrls an’ whin they come you sit gruntin’ loike a pig in a sty. 
Have ye no manners? (ivan seems to see the women for the 
first tume and grins foolishly). 

KATE. (laughing at him) Cheero, ole chum, ’ows Russha? 

IvAN. (greatly pleased—putting his hand in his pocket) I 
buy a drink. 

otson. No; dis one bane on me. (Jo soz) Hey, you 
faller ! 

sor. Wot’ll it be, Kate? 

KATE. Gin. 
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FREDA. Brandy. 

priscott. An’ Irish whisky for the rist av us—wid the 
excipshun av our timperance friend, God pity him! 

FREDA. (to otson) You ain’t drinkin’? 

oLson. (half-ashamed) No. 

FREDA. (with a seductive smile) I down’t blame yer. You 
got sense, you ’ave. I on’y tike a nip o’ brandy now an’ agen fur 
my ’ealth. (sox brings the drinks and ouson’s change. cocky 
gets unsteadily to his feet and raises his glass in the air). 

cocky. ’Ere’s a toff toast for ye: The ladies, Gawd—— 
(He hesitates—then adds in a grudging tone)—bless ’em. 

KATE. (with a silly giggle) Oo-er! That wasn’t what you 
was goin’ to say, you bad Cocky, you! (They all drink). 

DRISCOLL. (to Nick) Where’s the tune ye was promisin’ to 
give us? 

Nick. Come ahn in the side ’ere an’ you'll ’ear it. 

DRISCOLL. (getting up) Come on, all av ye. We'll have a 
tune an’ a dance if I’m not too dhrunk to dance, God help me. 
(cocky and Ivan stagger to their feet. ivan can hardly stand. 
He is leering at xate and snickering to himself in a maudlin 
fashion. The three, led by nicx, go out the door on the left. 
KATE follows them. oLsSON and FREDA remain seated). 

cocky. (calling over his shoulder) Come on an’ dance, 
Ollie. 

otson. Yes, I come. (He starts to get up. From the side 
room comes the sound of an accordion and a boisterous whoop 
from priscouL, followed by a heavy stamping of feet). 

FREDA. Ow, down’t go in there. Stay ’ere an’ ’ave a talk 
wiv me. They’re all drunk an’ you ain’t drinkin’. (With a 
smile up into his face) Ill think yer don’t like me if yer goes 
in there. 

OLSON. (confused) You wus wrong, Miss Freda. I don’t— 
I mean I do like you. 

FREDA. (smiling—puts her hand over his on the table) An’ 
I likes you. Yer a genelman. You don’t get drunk an’ hinsult 
poor gels wot ’as a ’ard an’ uneppy life. 
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otson. (pleased but still more confused—wriggling his feet) 
I bane drunk many time, Miss Freda. 

FrREDA. Then why ain’t yer drinkin’ now? (She exchanges 
a quick, questioning glance with soz, who nods back at her— 
then she continues persuasively) Tell me somethin’ abaht ye- 
self. 

oLson. (with a grin) There ain’t noting to say, Miss Freda. 
I bane poor devil sailor man, dat’s all. 

FREDA. Where was you born—Norway? (oxson shakes his 
head) Denmark? 
otson. No. You guess once more. 

FREDA. Then it must be Sweden. 

otson. Yes. I wus born in Stockholm. 

FREDA. (pretending great delight) Ow, ain’t that funny! 
was born there, too—in Stockholm. 

oLtson. (astonished) You wus born in Sweden? 

FREDA. Yes; you wouldn’t think it, but it’s Gawd’s troof. 
(She claps her hands delightedly). 

oLtson. (beaming all over) You speak Swedish? 

FREDA. (trying to smile sadly) Now. Y’see my ole man 
an’ woman come ’ere to England when I was on’y a baby an’ 
they was speakin’ English b’fore I was old enough to learn. 
Sow I never knew Swedish. (Sadly) Wisht I ’ad! (With a 
smile) We'd ’ave a bloomin’ lark of it if I ’ad, wouldn’t we? 
otson. It sounds nice to hear the old talk yust once in a 
time. hia 
FREDA. Righto! No place like yer ’ome, I says. Are yer 


— 


goin’ up to—to Stockholm b’fore yer ships away agen? 

otson. Yes. I go home from here to Stockholm. (Proudly) 
As passenger! 

FREDA. An’ you'll git another ship up there arter you've ‘ad 
a vacation? 

otson. No. I don’t never ship on sea no more. I got all sea 
I want for my life—too much hard work for little money. Yust 
work, work, work on ship. I don’t want more. 

FREDA. Ow, I see. That’s why you give up drinkin’. 
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otson. Yes. (With a grin) If I drink I yust get drunk and 
spend all money. 

FREDA. But if you ain’t gointer be a sailor no more, what'll 
yer do? You been a sailor all yer life, ain’t yer? 

otson. No. I work on farm till I am eighteen. I like it, too 
—it’s nice—work on farm. 

FREDA. But ain’t Stockholm a city same’s Londen? Ain’t no 
farms there, is there? 

oLson. We live—my brother and mother live—my father iss 
dead—on farm yust a little way from Stockholm. I have plenty 
money, now. I go back with two years’ pay and buy more land 
yet; work on farm. (Grinning) No more sea, no more bum 
grub, no more storms—yust nice work. 

FREDA. Ow, ain’t that luv’ly! I s’pose you'll be gittin’ 
married, too? 

OLSON. (very much confused) I don’t know. I like to, if 
I find nice girl, maybe. 

FREDA. Ain’t yer got some gel back in Stockholm? I bet 
yer ‘as. 

otson. No. I got nice girl once before I go on sea. But 
I go on ship, and I don’t come back, and she marry other faller. 
(He grins sheepishly). 

FREDA. Well, it’s nice for yer to be goin’ ’ome, anyway. 

oLtson. Yes. I tank so. (There is a crash from the room on 
left and the music abruptly stops. A moment later cocky and 
DRISCOLL appear, supporting the inert form of 1van between 
them. He is in the last stage of intowication, unable to move a 
muscle. Nick follows them and sits down at the table in 
rear). 

DRISCOLL. (as they zigzag up to the bar) Ut’s dead he is, 
I’m thinkin’, for he’s as limp as a blarsted corpse. 

cocky. (puffing) Gawd, ’e ain’t ’arf ’eavy! 

DRISCOLL. (slapping 1van’s face with his free hand) Wake 
up, ye divil ye. Ut’s no use. Gabriel’s trumpet itself cudn’t 
rouse him. (Z'o soz) Give us a dhrink for I’m perishing wid 
the thirst. ’*Tis harrd worrk, this. 
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gor. Whisky? 

priscoty. Trish whisky, ye swab. (He puts down a coin 
on the bar. JoE serves cocky and priscotyt. They drink and 
then swerve over to oLson’s table). 

OLson. Sit down and rest for time, Drisc. 

pRIscoLL. No, Ollie, we'll be takin’ this lad home to his bed. 
Ut’s late for wan so young to be out in the night. An’ I'd 
not trust him in this hole as dhrunk as he is, an’ him wid a full 
pay day on him. (Shaking his fist at son) Oho, I know your 
games, me sonny bye! 

JOE. (with an air of grievance) There yer goes again— 
hinsultin’ a’ ’onest man! 

cocky. Ho, listen to ’im! Guv ’im a shove in the marf, 
Drisc. 

OLSON. (anxious to avoid a fight—getting up) I help you 
take Ivan to boarding house. 

FREDA. (protestingly) Ow, you ain’t gointer leave me, are 
yer? An’ we ’avin’ sech a nice talk, an’ all. 

DRISCOLL. (with a wink) Ye hear what the lady says, Ollie. 
Ye’d best stay here, me timperance lady’s man. An’ we need 
no help. ’Tis only a bit av a way and we’re two strong men if 
we are dhrunk. Ut’s no hard shift to take the remains home. 
But ye can open the door for us, Ollie. (oxson goes to the door 
and opens it) Come on, Cocky, an’ don’t be fallin’ aslape your- 
self. (They lurch toward the door. As they go out pRIscoLL 
shouts back over his shoulder) We'll be comin’ back in a short 
time, surely. So wait here for us, Ollie. 

otson. All right. I wait here, Drisc. (He stands in the 
doorway uncertainly. Jon makes violent signs to FrEDa to bring 
him back. She goes over and puts her arm around o.son’s 
shoulder. JoE motions to Nick to come to the bar. They whis- 
per together excitedly). 

FREDA. (coazingly) You ain’t gointer leave me, are yer, 
dearie? (Then irritably) Fur Gawd’s sake, shet that door! 
I’m fair freezin’ to death wiv the fog. (oLtson comes to himself 
with a start and shuts the door). 
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otson. (humbly) Excuse me, Miss Freda. 

FREDA. (leading him back to the table—coughing) Buy me 
a drink o’ brandy, will yer? I’m sow cold. 

otson. All you want, Miss Freda, all you want. (To soz, 
who is still whispering instructions to nick) Hey, Yoe! 
Brandy for Miss Freda. (He lays a coin on the table). 

gor. Righto! (He pours out her drink and brings it to the 
table) ’Avin’ somethink yeself, shipmate? 

otson. No, I don’t tank so. (He points to his glass with a 
grin) Diss iss only belly-wash, no? (He laughs). 

gor. (hopefully) ’Ave a man’s drink. 

otson. I would like to—but no. If I drink one I want drink 
one tousand. (He laughs again). 

FREDA. (responding to a vicious nudge from sox’s elbow) 
Ow, tike somethin’. I ain’t gointer drink all be meself. 

otson. Den give me a little yinger beer—small one. (sox 
goes back of the bar, making a sign to nicx to go to their table. 
Nick does so and stands so that the sailor cannot see what sox 
is doing). 

NICK. (to make talk) Where’s yer mates popped orf ter? 
(soz pours the contents of the little bottle into oxson’s glass of 
ginger beer). 

otson. Dey take Ivan, dat drunk faller, to bed. They come 
back. (sor brings otson’s drink to the table and sets it before 
him). 

JoE. (to nick—angrily) ’Op it, will yer? There ain’t no 
time to be dawdlin’. See? ’Urry! 

Nick. Down’t worry, ole bird, I’m orf. (He hurries out the 
door. sox returns to his place behind the bar). 

oLson. (after a pause—worriedly) I tank I should go after 
dem. Cocky iss very drunk, too, and Drisc 

rreDA. Aar! The big Irish is all right. Don’t yer ’ear ‘im 





say as ’ow they’d surely come back, ’ere, an’ fur you to wait fur 
"em? 

otson. Yes; but if dey don’t come soon I tank I go see if 
dey are in boarding house all right. 
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FREDA. Where is the boardin’ ’ouse? 

otson. Yust little way back from street here. 

FREDA. You stayin’ there, too? 

OLson. Yes—until steamer sail for Stockholm—in two days. 

FREDA. (she is alternately looking at sox and feverishly try- 
ing to keep oxson talking so he will forget about going away 
after the others) Yer mother won't be arf glad to see yer agen, 
will she? (oxson smiles) Does she know yer comin’? 

otson. No. I tought I would yust give her surprise. I 
write to her from Bonos Eres but I don’t tell her I come 
home. 

FREDA. Must be old, ain’t she, yer ole lady? 

ouson. She iss eighty-two. (He smiles reminiscently) You 
know, Miss Freda, I don’t see my mother or my brother—in let 
(He counts laboriously on his fingers) must be 
more than ten year. I write once in while and she write many 





me tank 


times; and my brother he write me, too. My mother say in all 
letter I should come home right away. My brother he write 
same ting, too. He want me to help him on farm. I write 
back always I come soon; and I mean all time to go back home 
at end of voyage. But I come ashore, I take one drink, I take 
many drinks, I get drunk, I spend all money, I have to ship 
away for other voyage. So dis time I say to myself: Don’t 
drink one drink, Ollie, or, sure, you don’t get home. And I 
want go home dis time. I feel homesick for farm and to see 
my people again. (He smiles) Yust like little boy, I feel 
homesick. Dat’s why I don’t drink noting to-night but dis— 
belly-wash! (He roars with childish laughter, then suddenly 
becomes serious) You know, Miss Freda, my mother get very 
old, and I want see her. She might die and I would never 

FREDA. (moved a lot in spite of herself) Ow, don’t talk like 





that! I jest ’ates to ’ear any one speakin’ abaht dyin’. (The 
door to the street is opened and nick enters, followed by two 
rough-looking, shabbily-dressed men, wearing mufflers, with caps 
pulled down over their eyes. They sit at the table nearest to 
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the door. sox brings them three beers, and there is a whispered 
consultation, with many glances in the direction of oLson). 

OLSON. (starting to get up—worriedly) I tank I go round 
to boarding house. I tank someting go wrong with Drisc and 
Cocky. 

FREDA. Ow, down’t go. They kin take care of theyselves. 
They ain’t babies. Wait ’arf a mo’. You ain’t ’ad yer drink 
yet. 

JoE. (coming hastily over to the table, indicates the men in 
the rear with a jerk of his thumb) One of them blokes wants 
yer to ’ave a wet wiv ‘im. 

FREDA. Righto! (To oxson) Let’s drink this. (She raises 
her glass. He does the same) ’Ere’s a toast fur yer: Success 
to yer bloomin’ farm an’ may yer live long an’ ’appy on it. 
Skoal! (She tosses down her brandy. He swallows half his 
glass of ginger beer and makes a wry face). 

otson. Skoal! (He puts down his glass). 

FREDA. (with feigned indignation) Down’t yer like my 
toast? 

OLSON. (grinning) Yes. It iss very kind, Miss Freda. 

FREDA. Then drink it all like I done. 

otson. Well (He gulps down the rest) Dere! (He 
laughs). 

FREDA. Done like a sport! 

ONE OF THE ROUGHS. (with a laugh) Amindra, ahoy! 

NIck. (warningly) Sssshh! 





OLSON. (turns around in his chair) Amindra? Iss she in 
port? I sail on her once long time ago—three mast, full rig, 
skys’l yarder? Iss dat ship you mean? 

THE ROUGH. (grinning) Yus; right you are. 

OLSON. (angrily) I know dat damn ship—worst ship dat 
sail to sea. Rotten grub and dey make you work all time—and 
the Captain and Mate wus Bluenose devils. No sailor who know 
anyting ever ship on her. Where iss she bound from here? 

THE ROUGH. Round Cape ’Orn—sails at daybreak. 

otson. Py yingo, I pity poor fallers make dat trip round 
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Cape Stiff dis time year. I bet you some of dem never see port 
once again. (He passes his hand over his eyes in a dazed way. 
His voice grows weaker) Py golly, I feel dizzy. All the room 
go round and round like I was drunk. (He gets weakly to his 
feet) Good night, Miss Freda. I bane feeling sick. Tell Drisc 
—I go home. (He takes a step forward and suddenly collapses 
over a chair, rolls to the floor, and lies there unconscious). 

Jor. (from behind the bar) Quick, nawh! (nick darts for- 
ward with sor following. ¥FREDA ts already beside the uncon- 
scious man and has taken the roll of money from his inside 
pocket. She strips off a note furtively and shoves it into her 
bosom, trying to conceal her action, but sor sees her. She 
hands the roll to son, who pockets it. Nick goes through all 
the other pockets and lays a handful of change on the table). 

JOE. (impatiently) ‘Urry, ’urry, can’t yer? The other 
blokes’ll be ’ere in ’arf a mo’. (The two roughs come forward) 
*Ere, you two, tike ’im in under the arms like ’e was drunk. 
(They do so) ‘Tike ’im to the Amindra—yer knows that, don’t 
yer?—two docks above. Nick’ll show yer. An’ you, Nick, 
down’t yer leave the bleedin’ ship till the capt’n guvs yer this 
bloke’s advance—full month’s pay—five quid, d’yer ’ear? 

nick. I knows me bizness, ole bird. (They support otson 
to the door). 

THE ROUGH. (as they are going out) This silly bloke’ll ’ave 
the s’prise of ’is life when ’e wakes up on board of ’er. (They 
laugh. The door closes behind them. ¥RrEDA moves quickly 
for the door on the left but sox gets in her way and stops her). 

JOE. (threateningly) Guv us what yer took! 

FREDA. ‘Took? I guv yer all ’e ’ad. 

Jor. Yer a liar! I seen yer a-playin’ yer sneakin’ tricks, 
but yer can’t fool Joe. I’m too old a ’and. (Furiously) Guv 
it to me, yer bloody cow! (He grabs her by the arm). 

FREDA. Lemme alone! I ain’t got no—— 

Jor. (hits her viciously on the side of the jaw. She 
crumples up on the floor) That'll learn yer! (He stoops down 
and fumbles in her bosom and pulls out the banknote, which he 
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stuffs into his pocket with a grunt of satisfaction. KATE opens 
the door on the left and looks in—then rushes to FrEDA and 
lifts her head up in her arms). 

KATE. (gently) Pore dearie! (Looking at sor angrily) 
Been ’ittin’ ’er agen, ’ave yer, yer cowardly swine! 

Jor. Yus; an’ I'll ’it you, too, if yer don’t keep yer marf 
shut. Tike ’er aht of ’ere! (KATE carries FREDA into the next 
room. Jor goes behind the bar. A moment later the outer door 
is opened and DRISCOLL and COCKY come in). 

DRISCOLL. Come on, Ollie. (He suddenly sees that oLson 
is not there, and turns to Jor) Where is ut he’s gone to? 

Jon. (with a meaning wink) ’E an’ Freda went aht t’gether 
*bout five minutes past. ’E’s fair gone on ’er, ’e is. 

DRISCOLL. (with a grin) Oho, so that’s ut, is ut? Who'd 
think Ollie’d be sich a divil wid the wimin? ’Tis lucky he’s 
sober or she’d have him stripped to his last ha’penny. (Turn- 
ing to cocky, who is blinking sleepily) What’ll ye have, ye 
little scut? (Zo soz) Give me whisky, Irish whisky ! 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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IN THE ZONE 
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IN THE ZONE 


Scene. The seamen’s forecastle. On the right above the 
bunks three or four portholes covered with black cloth can be 
seen. On the floor near the doorway is a pail with a tin dipper. 
A lantern in the middle of the floor, turned down very low, 
throws a dim light around the place. Five men, scotty, IVAN, 
SWANSON, SMITTY and PAUL, are in their bunks apparently asleep. 
It is about ten minutes of twelve on a night in the fall of the 
year 19168. 

smitty turns slowly in his bunk and, leaning out over the 
side, looks from one to another of the men as if to assure him- 
self that they are asleep. Then he climbs carefully out of his 
bunk and stands in the middle of the forecastle fully dressed, 
but in his stocking feet, glancing around him suspiciously. Re- 
assured, he leans down and cautiously pulls out a suit-case from 
under the bunks in front of him. 

Just at this moment Davis appears in the doorway, carrying 
a large steaming coffee-pot in his hand. He stops short when 
he sees smitty. A puzzled expression comes over his face, fol- 
lowed by one of suspicion, and he retreats farther back in the 
alleyway, where he can watch smitty without being seen. 

All the latter’s movements indicate a fear of discovery. He 
takes out a small bunch of keys and unlocks the suit-case, making 
a slight noise as he does so. scotty wakes up and peers at him 
over the side of the bunk. smirry opens the suit-case and takes 
out a small black tin box, carefully places this under his mattress, 
shoves the suit-case back under the bunk, climbs into his bunk 
again and closes his eyes. | 

pavis enters the forecastle, places the coffee-pot beside the 
lantern, and goes from one to the other of the sleepers and 
shakes them vigorously, saying to each in a low voice: Near 
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eight bells, Scotty. Arise and shine, Swanson. Eight bells, 
Ivan. smirty yawns loudly with a great pretense of having 
been dead asleep. All of the rest of the men tumble out of 
their bunks, stretching and gaping, and commence to pull on 
their shoes. They go one by one to the cupboard near the open 
door, take out their cups and spoons, and sit down together on 
the benches. The coffee-pot is passed around. They munch 
their biscuits and sip their coffee in dull silence. 


pavis. (suddenly jumping to his feet—nervously) Where's 
that air comin’ from? (All are startled and look at him won- 
deringly). 

SWANSON. (a squat, surly-faced Swede—grumpily) What 
air? I don’t feel nothing. 

Davis. (excitedly) I kin feel it—a draft. (He stands on 
the bench and looks around—suddenly exploding) Damn fool 
square-head! (He leans over the upper bunk in which Pavu is 
sleeping and slams the porthole shut) I got a good notion to 
report him. Serve him bloody well right! What’s the use o’ 
blindin’ the ports when that thick-head goes an’ leaves ‘em 
open? 

SWANSON. (yawning—too sleepy to be aroused by anything 
—carelessly) Dey don’t see what little light go out yust one 
port. 

scotty. (protesting) Dinna be a loon, Swanson! D’ye no 
ken the dangerr o’ showin’ a licht wi’ a pack o’ sumbarrines lyin’ 
aboot? 

IvAN. (shaking his shaggy oa-like head in an emphatic af- 
firmative) Dot’s right, Scotty. I don’ li-ike blow up, no, by 
devil! 

sMITTy. (his manner slightly contemptuous) I don’t think 
there’s much danger of meeting any of their submarines, not 
until we get into the War Zone, at any rate. 

pavis. (He and scorry look at smirry suspiciously—harshly ) 
You don’t, eh? (He lowers his voice and speaks slowly) Well, 
we're in the war zone right this minit if you wants to know. 
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(The effect of this speech is instantaneous. All sit bolt upright 
on their benches and stare at Davis). 

smitty. How do you know, Davis? 

pavis. (angrily) ’Cose Drisc heard the First send the Third 
below to wake the skipper when we fetched the zone—bout five 
bells, it was. Now whata y’ got to say? 

smitty. (conciliatingly) Oh, I wasn’t doubting your word, 
Davis; but you know they’re not pasting up bulletins to let the 
crew know when the zone is reached—especially on ammunition 
ships like this. 

IvaAN. (decidedly) I don’t li-ike dees voyage. Next time 
I ship on windjammer Boston to River Plate, load with wood 
only so it float, by golly! 

swaNnson. (fretfully) I hope British navy blow ’em to hell, 
those submarines, py damn! 

scorty. (looking at smirry, who is staring at the doorway 
in a dream, his chin on his hands. Meaningly) It is no the 
submarrines only we’ve to fear, I’m thinkin’. 

DAVIS. (assenting eagerly) That’s no lie, Scotty. 

SWANSON. You mean the mines? 

scotty. I wasna thinkin’ 0’ mines eitherr. 

pavis. There’s many a good ship blown up and at the bot- 
tom of the sea, what never hit no mine or torpedo. 

scorty. Did ye neverr read of the Gerrman spies and the 
dirrty work they’re doin’ all the war? (He and pavis both 
glance at smitty, who is deep in thought and is not listening to 
the conversation). 

pavis. An’ the clever way they fool you! 

SWANSON. Sure; I read it in paper many time. 

pavis. Well—(He is about to speak but hesitates and finishes 
lamely) you got to watch out, that’s all I says. 

IvAN. (drinking the last of his coffee and slamming his fist 
on the bench explosively) I tell you dis rotten coffee give me 
belly-ache, yes! (They all look at him in amused disgust). 

scotty. (sardonically) Dinna fret about it, Ivan. If we 
blow up ye’'ll no‘be mindin’ the pain in your middle. (sack 
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enters. He is a young American with a tough, good-natured 
face. He wear dungarees and a heavy jersey). 

gack. Eight bells, fellers. 

IvAN. (stupidly) I don’ hear bell ring. 

gack. No, and yuh won’t hear any ring, yuh boob—(Lower- 
ing his voice unconsciously) now we're in the war zone. 

SWANSON. (anxiously) Is the boats all ready? 

JAcK. Sure; we can lower ’em in a second. 

pavis. <A lot o’ good the boats’ll do, with us loaded deep with 
all kinds o’ dynamite and stuff the like o’ that! If a torpedo hits 
this hooker we’ll all be in hell b’fore you could wink your eye. 

gack. They ain’t goin to hit us, see? That’s my dope. 
Whose wheel is it? 

IvAN. (sullenly) My wheel. (He lumbers out). 

gack. And whose lookout? 

swANson. Mine, I tink. (He follows 1van). 

gack. (scornfully) A hell of a lot of use keepin’ a lookout! 
We couldn’t run away or fight if we wanted to. (To scorty 
and smitty) Better look up the bo’sun or the Fourth, you two, 
and let ’em see you’re awake. (scorry goes to the doorway and 
turns to wait for smrrry, who is still in the same position, head 
on hands, seemingly unconscious of everything. sack slaps him 
roughly on the shoulder and he comes to with a start) Aft and 
report, Duke! What’s the matter with yuh—in a dope dream? 
(smitty goes out after scorty without answering. sacx looks 
after him with a frown) WHe’s a queer guy. I can’t figger him 
out. 

pavis. Nor no one else. (Lowering his voice—meaningly) 
An’ he’s liable to turn out queerer than any of us think if we 
ain’t careful. 

JACK.—(suspiciously) What d’yuh mean? (They are inter- 
rupted by the entrance of priscoLL and cocky). 

cocky. (protestingly) Blimey if I don’t fink I’ll put in this 
‘ere watch ahtside on deck. (He and vriscout go over and get 
their cups) I down’t want to be caught in this ’ole if they ’its 
us. (He pours out coffee). 
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DRISCOLL. (pouring his) Divil a bit ut wud matther where 
ye arre. Ye’d be blown to smithereens b’fore ye cud say your 
name. (He sits down, overturning as he does so the untouched 
cup of coffee which smitty had forgotten and left on the bench. 
They all jump nervously as the tin cup hits the floor with a 
bang. vRiscouu flies into an unreasonable rage) Who's the 
dirty scut left this cup where a man ’ud sit on ut? 

pavis. It’s Smitty’s. 

DRISCOLL. (kicking the cup across the forecastle) Does he 
think he’s too much av a bloody gentleman to put his own away 
loike the rist av us? If he does I’m the bye’ll beat that noshun 
out av his head. 

cocky. Be the airs ’e puts on you'd think ’e was the Prince 
of Wales. Wot’s ’e doin’ on a ship,.I arsks yer? ’E ain’t now 
good as a sailor, is ’°e?—dawdlin’ abaht on deck like a chicken wiv 
’is ’ead cut orf! 

Jack. (good-naturedly) Aw, the Duke’s all right. S’posin’ 
he did ferget his cup—what’s the diff? (He picks up the cup 
and puts it away—with a grin) This war zone stuff’s got yer 
goat, Drisc—and yours too, Cocky—and I ain’t cheerin’ much 
fur it myself, neither. 

cocky. (with a sigh) Blimey, it ain’t no bleedin’ joke, yer 
first trip, to know as there’s a ship full of shells li’ble to go orf 
in under your bloomin’ feet, as you might say, if we gets ’it be 
a torpedo or mine. (With sudden savagery) Calls theyselves 
"uman bein’s, too! Blarsted "Uns! 

DRIscoLL. (gloomily) ’Tis me last trip in the bloody zone, 
God help me. The divil take their twenty-foive percent bonus 
—and be drowned like a rat in a trap in the bargain, maybe. 

pavis. Wouldn’t be so bad if she wasn’t carryin’ ammunition. 
Them’s the kind the subs is layin’ for. 

DRIsScoLL. (irritably) Fur the love av hivin, don’t be talkin’ 
about ut. I’m sick wid thinkin’ and jumpin’ at iviry bit av a 
noise. (There is a pause during which they all stare gloomily 
at the floor). 
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gack. Hey, Davis, what was you sayin’ about Smitty when 
they come in? 

pavis. (with a great air of mystery) Il tell you in a minit. 
I want to wait an’ see if he’s comin’ back. (Impressively) You 
won't be callin’ him all right when you hears what I seen with 
my own eyes. (He adds with an air of satisfaction) An’ you 
won't be feelin’ no safer, neither. (They all look at him with 
puzzled glances full of a vague apprehension). 

pRiscoty. God blarst ut! (He fills his pipe and lights it. 
The others, with an air of remembering something they had for- 
gotten, do the same. scorTty enters). 

scoTty. (in awed tones) Mon, but it’s clear outside the 
nicht! Like day. 

Davis. (in low tones) Where’s Smitty, Scotty? 

scotry. Out on the hatch starin’ at the moon like a mon half- 


daft. 


pavis. Kin you see him from the doorway? 

scotty. (goes to doorway and carefully peeks out) Aye; 
he’s still there. 

pAvis. Keep your eyes on him for a moment. I’ve got some- 
thing I wants to tell the boys and I don’t want him walkin’ in 
in the middle of it. Give a shout if he starts this way. 

scoTTY. (with suppressed excitement) Aye, I'll watch him. 
And I’ve somethin’ myself to tell aboot his Lordship. 

DRISCOLL. (impatiently) Out wid ut! You're talkin’ more 
than a pair av auld women wud be standin’ in the road, and 
gittin’ no further along. 

pavis. Listen! You ’member when I went to git the coffee, 
Jack? 

sack. Sure, I do. 

pavis. Well, I brings it down here same as usual and got as 
far as the door there when I sees him. 

gack. Smitty? 

pavis. Yes, Smitty! He was standin’ in the middle of the 
fo’c’s’tle there (pointing) lookin’ around sneakin’-like at Ivan 
and Swanson and the rest ’s if he wants to make certain they’re 
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asleep. (He pauses significantly, looking from one to the other 
of his listeners. scorry is nervously dividing his attention be- 
tween smitty on the hatch outside and pavis’s story, fairly 
bursting to break in with his own revelations). 

Jack. (impatiently) What of it? 

pavis. Listen! He was standin’ right there—(pointing 
again) in his stockin’ feet—no shoes on, mind, so he wouldn't 
make no noise! 

Jack. (spitting disgustedly) Aw! 

DAvis. (not heeding the interruption) I seen right away 
somethin’ on the queer was up so I slides back into the alley- 
way where I kin see him but he can’t see me. After he makes 
sure they’re all asleep he goes in under the bunks there—bein’ 
careful not to raise a noise, mind !—an’ takes out his bag there. 
(By this time everyone, sack included, is listening breathlessly 
to his story) Then he fishes in his pocket an’ takes out a bunch 
o’ keys an’ kneels down beside the bag an’ opens it. 

scotty. (unable to keep silent longer) Mon, didn’t I see 
him do that same thing wi’ these two eyes. “Twas just that 
moment I woke and spied him. 

Davis. (surprised, and a bit nettled to have to share his 
story with anyone) Oh, you seen him, too, eh? (To the 
others) Then Scotty kin tell you if I’m lyin’ or not. 

pDRiscoLtt. An’ what did he do whin he’d the bag opened? 

pavis. He bends down and reaches out his hand sort o° 
scared-like, like it was somethin’ dang’rous he was after, an’ 
feels round in under his duds—hidden in under his duds an’ 
wrapped up in ’em, it was—an’ he brings out a black iron box! 

cocky. (looking around him with a frightened glance) 
Gawd blimey! (The others likewise betray their uneasiness, 
shuffling their feet nervously). 

pavis. Ain’t that right, Scotty? 

scorry. Right as rain, I’m tellin’ ye! 

pavis. (to the others with an air of satisfaction) There 
you are! (Lowering his voice) An’ then what d’you suppose 
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he did? Sneaks to his bunk an’ slips the black box in under his 


mattress—in under his mattress, mind! 





gack. And it’s there now? 

pavis. Course it is! (sack starts toward smirty’s bunk. 
DRISCOLL grabs him by the arm). 

DRiscott. Don’t be touchin’ ut, Jack! 

gack. You needn’t worry. I ain’t goin’ to touch it. (He 
pulls up smirty’s mattress and looks down. The others stare at 
him, holding their breaths. He turns to them, trying hard to 
assume a careless tone) It’s there, aw right. 

cocky. (miserably upset) I’m gointer ’op it aht on deck. 
(He gets up but priscoLtt pulls him down again. cocky pro- 
tests) It fair guvs me the trembles sittin’ still in ’ere. 

DRISCOLL. (scornfully) Are ye frightened, ye toad? ’Tis 
a hell av a thing fur grown men to be shiverin’ loike childer 
at a bit av a black box. (Scratching his head in uneasy per- 
plexity) Still, ut’s damn queer, the looks av ut. 

DAVis. (sarcastically) <A bit of a black box, eh? How big 
d’you think them—(He hesitates )—things has to be—big as this 
fo’c’s’tle? 

JACK. (in a voice meant to be reassuring) Aw, hell! I'll 
bet it ain’t nothin’ but some coin he’s saved he’s got locked 
up in there. 

Davis. (scornfully) That’s likely, ain’t it? Then why does 
he act so s’picious? He’s been on ship near two year, ain’t 
he? He knows damn well there ain’t no thiefs in this fo’c’s’tle, 
don’t he? An’ you know ’s well ’s I do he didn’t have no money 
when he came on board an’ he ain’t saved none since. Don’t 
you? (sack doesn’t answer). Listen! D’you know what he 
done after he put that thing in under his mattress?—an’ 
Scotty’ll tell you if I ain’t speakin’ truth. He looks round 
to see if anyone’s woke up 





scorry. I clapped my eyes shut when he turned round. 

pavis. An’ then he crawls into his bunk an’ shuts his eyes, 
pretendin’ he was asleep, mind! 

scorry. Aye, I could see him. 
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pavis. An’ when I goes to call him, I don’t even shake him. 
I just says, “Eight bells, Smitty,’ in a’most a whisper-like, an’ 
up he gets yawnin’ an’ stretchin’ fit to kill hisself ’s if he’d been 
dead asleep. 

cocky. Gawd blimey! 

DRISCOLL. (shaking his head) Ut looks bad, divil a doubt 
av ut. 

Davis. (excitedly) An’ now I come to think of it, there’s 
the porthole. How’d it come to git open, tell me that? I 
know’d well Paul never opened it. Ain’t he grumblin’ about 
bein’ cold all the time? 

scotty. The mon that opened it meant no good to this ship, 
whoever he was. 

gack. (sourly) What porthole? What’re yuh talkin’ 
about? 

DAVIS. (pointing over paut’s bunk) There. It was open 
when I come in. I felt the cold air on my neck an’ shut it. 
It would’a been clear’s a lighthouse to any sub that was watchin’ 
—an’ we s’posed to have all the ports blinded! Who'd do a 
dirty trick like that? It wasn’t none of us, nor Scotty here, 
nor Swanson, nor Ivan. Who would it be, then? 

cocky. (angrily) Must’a been ’is bloody Lordship. 

-pavis. For all’s we know he might’a been signalin’ with it. 
They does it like that by winkin’ a light. Ain’t you read how 
they gets caught doin’ it in London an’ on the coast? 

cocky. (firmly convinced now) An’ wots ’e doin’ aht alone 
on the ’atch—keepin’ isself clear of us like ’e was afraid? 

DRISCOLL. Kape your eye on him, Scotty. 

scotty. There’s no a move oot o’ him. 

JACK. (in irritated perplexity) But, hell, ain’t he an Eng- 
lishman? What'd he wanta 

pavis. English? How d’we know he’s English? Cos he 
talks it? That ain’t no proof. Ain’t you read in the papers 
how all them German spies they been catchin’ in England has 





been livin’ there for ten, often as not twenty years, an’ talks 
English as good’s anyone? An’ look here, ain’t you noticed 
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he don’t talk natural? He talks it too damn good, that’s what 
I mean. He don’t talk exactly like a toff, does he, Cocky? 

cocky. Not like any toff as I ever met up wiv. 

pavis. No; an’ ’e don’t talk it like us, that’s certain. An’ 
he don’t look English. An’ what d’we know about him when 
you come to look at it? Nothin’! He ain’t ever said where 
he comes from or why. All we knows is he ships on here in 
London *bout a year b’fore the war starts, as an A. B.—stole 
when he don’t know how to box the 





his papers most lik’ly 
compass, hardly. Ain’t that queer in itself? An’ was he ever 
open with us like a good shipmate? No; he’s always had that 
sly air about him ’s if he was hidin’ somethin’. 

DRISCOLL. (slapping his thigh—angrily) Divil take me if 
I don’t think ye have the truth av ut, Davis. 

cocky. (scornfully) Lettin’ on be ’is silly airs, and all, 
’e’s the son of a blarsted earl or somethink! 

pavis. An’ the name he calls hisself—Smith! I’d risk a quid 
of my next pay day that his real name is Schmidt, if the 
truth was known. 

Jack. (evidently fighting against his own conviction) Aw, 
say, you guys give me a pain! What’d they want puttin’ a spy 
on this old tub for? 

DAVIS. (shaking his head sagely) They’re deep ones, an’ 
there’s a lot o’ things a sailor’ll see in the ports he puts in ought 
to be useful to ’em. An’ if he kin signal to ’em an’ they blows 
us up it’s one ship less, ain’t it? (Lowering his voice and indi- 
cating smitty’s bunk) Or if he blows us up hisself. 

scorTty. (in alarmed tones) Hush, mon! Here he comes! 
(scorry hurries over to a bench and sits down. A thick silence 
settles over the forecastle. The men look from one to another 
with uneasy glances. smirry enters and sits down beside his 
bunk. He is seemingly unaware of the dark glances of sus- 
picion directed at him from all sides. He slides his hand back 
stealthily over his mattress and his fingers move, evidently feel- 
ing to make sure the box is still there. The others follow this 
movement carefully with quick looks out of the corners of their 
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eyes. Their attitudes grow tense as if they were about to spring 
at him. Satisfied the box is safe, smrrry draws his hand away 
slowly and utters a sigh of relief). 

SMITTY. (in a casual tone which to them sounds sinister) 
It’s a good light night for the subs if there’s any about. (For 
a moment he sits staring in front of him. Finally he seems to 
sense the hostile atmosphere of the forecastle and looks from 
one to the other of the men in surprise. All of them avoid his 
eyes. He sighs with a puszled expression and gets up and 
walks out of the doorway. There is silence for a moment after 
his departure and then a storm of excited talk breaks loose). 

pavis. Did you see him feelin’ if it was there? 

cocky. ’E ain’t arf a sly one wiv ’is talk of submarines, 
Gawd blind ’im! 

scotty. Did ye see the sneakin’ looks he gave us? 

DRISCOLL. If ivir I saw black shame on a man’s face ’twas on 
his whin he sat there! 

Jack. (thoroughly convinced at last) He looked bad to me. 
He’s a crook, aw right. 

Davis. (excitedly) What’ll we do? We gotter do somethin’ 
quick or 





(He is interrupted by the sound of something hit- 
ting against the port side of the forecastle with a dull, heavy — 
thud. The men start to their feet in wild-eyed terror and turn 
as if they were going to rush for the deck. They stand that way 
for a strained moment, scarcely breathing and listening intently). 

Jack. (with a sickly smile) Hell! It’s on’y a piece of 
driftwood or a floatin’ log. (He sits down again). 

DAVIs. (sarcastically) Or a mine that didn’t go off—that 
time—or a piece 0’ wreckage from some ship they’ve sent to 
Davy Jones. 

cocky. (mopping his brow with a trembling hand) Blimey! 
(He sinks back weakly on a bench). 

DRISCOLL. (furiously) God blarst ut! No man at all cud 
be puttin’ up wid the loike av this—an’ I’m not wan to be fearin’ 
anything or any man in the worrld’ll stand up to me face to 
face; but this divil’s trickery in the darrk (He starts for 
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smiTty’s bunk) I’ll throw ut out wan av the portholes an’ be 
done wid ut. (He reaches toward the mattress). 

scotty. (grabbing his arm—wildly) Arre ye daft, mon? 

pavis. Don’t monkey with it, Drisc. I knows what to do. 
Bring the bucket o’ water here, Jack, will you? (sack gets it 
and brings it over to pavis) An’ you, Scotty, see if he’s back 
on the hatch. 

scoTTy. (cautiously peering out) Aye, he’s sittin’ there 
the noo. 

pAvis. Sing out if he makes a move. Lift up the mattress, 
Drisc—careful now! (priscoty does so with infinite caution) 
Take it out, Jack—careful—don’t shake it now, for Christ’s 
sake! Here—put it in the water—easy! There, that’s fixed 
it! (They all sit down with great sighs of relief) The 
water’ll git in and spoil it. 

DRISCOLL. (slapping vavis on the back) Good wurrk for 
ye, Davis, ye scut! (He spits on his hands aggressively) An’ 
now what’s to be done wid that black-hearted thraitor? 

cocky. (belligerently) Guv ’im a shove in the marf and 
"eave “im over the side! 

pavis. An’ serve him right! 

gJAcK. Aw, say, give him a chance. Yuh can’t prove nothin 
till yuh find out what’s in there. 

DRISCOLL. (heatedly) Is ut more proof ye’d be needin’ 
afther what we’ve seen an’ heard? Then listen to me—an’ ut’s 
Driscoll talkin’—if there’s divilment in that box an’ we see 
plain *twas his plan to murrdher his own shipmates that have 
(He raises his fist) Ill choke his rotten 
heart out wid me own hands, an’ over the side wid him, and 





served him fair 


one man missin’ in the mornin’, 

pavis. An’ no one the wiser. He’s the balmy kind what 
commits suicide. 

cocky. ‘They ’angs spies ashore. 

yack. (resentfully) If he’s done what yuh think I’ll croak 
him myself. Is that good enough for yuh? 
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DRISCOLL. (looking down at the bor) How’'ll we be openin’ 
this, I wonder? 

scotty. (from the doorway—warningly) He’s standin’ up. 

pavis. We'll take his keys away from him when he comes 
in. Quick, Drisc! You an’ Jack get beside the door and grab 
him. (They get on either side of the door. pavis snatches a 
small coil of rope from one of the upper bunks) This’ll do for 
me an’ Scotty to tie him. 5 

scotty. He’s turnin’ this way—he’s comin’! (He moves 
away from the door). 

pavis. Stand by to lend a hand, Cocky. 

cocky. Right. (As smirty enters the forecastle he is seized 
roughly from both sides, and his arms pinned behind him. At 
first he struggles fiercely, but seeing the uselessness of this, he 
finally stands calmly and allows pavis and scorty to tie up his 
arms). 

smitty. (When they have finished—with cold contempt) If 
this is your idea of a joke I’ll have to confess it’s a bit too 
thick for me to enjoy. 

cocky. (angrily) Shut yer marf, ’ear! 

DRISCOLL. (roughly) Ye'll find ut’s no joke, me bucko, 
b'fore we're done wid you. (To scorry) Kape your eye 
peeled, Scotty, and sing out if anyone’s comin’. (scorry re- 
sumes his post at the door). 

SMITTY. (with the same icy contempt) If you’d be good 
enough to explain 

DRISCOLL. (furiously) Explain, is ut? ’Tis you'll do the 
explainin’—an’ damn quick, or we'll know the reason why. 
(To sack and pavis) Bring him here, now. (They push 
smitty over to the bucket) Look here, ye murrdherin’ swab. 
D’you see ut? (smirry looks down with an expression of 
amazement which rapidly changes to one of anguish). 

Davis. (with a sneer) Look at him! S’prised, ain’t you? 
If you wants to try your dirty spyin’ tricks on us you’ve gotter 
git up earlier in the mornin’. 

cocky. Thorght yer weren’t ’arf a fox, didn’t yer? 
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smirty. (trying to restrain his growing rage) What—what 
How dare—what are you do- 





do you mean? That’s only 
ing with my private belongings? 

cocky (sarcastically) Ho yus! Private b’longings! 

DRISCOLL (shouting) What is ut, ye swine? Will you tell 
us to our faces? What’s in ut? 

smitty. (biting his lips—holding himself in check with a 
great effort) Nothing but That’s my business. You'll 
please attend to your own. 

DRISCOLL. Oho, ut is, is ut? (Shaking his fist in smirry’s 





face). Talk aisy now if ye know what’s best for you. Your 
business, indade! Then we'll be makin’ ut ours, I’m thinkin’. 
(To sack and pavis) Take his keys away from him an’ we'll 
see if there’s one'll open ut, maybe. (They start in searching 
smitty, who tries to resist and kicks out at the bucket. priscoLu 
leaps forward and helps them push him away) ‘Try to kick ut 
over would ye? Did ye see him then? Tryin’ to murrdher us 
all, the scut! Take that pail out av his way, Cocky. (smrrry 
struggles with all of his strength and keeps them busy for a few 
seconds. As cocky grabs the pail smitty makes a final effort 
and, lunging forward, kicks again at the bucket but only suc- 
ceeds in hitting cocky on the shin. cocky immediately sets 
down the pail with a bang and, clutching his knee in both hands, 
starts hopping around the forecastle, groaning and swearing). 

cocky. Ooow! Gawd strike me pink! Kicked me, ’e did! 
Bloody, bleedin’, rotten Dutch ’og! (Approaching smirry, who 
has given up the fight and is pushed back against the wall near 
the doorway with sacx and pvavis holding him on either side— 
wrathfully, at the top of his lungs) Kick me, will yer? I'll 
show yer what for, yer bleedin’ sneak! (He draws back his 
fist. DRISCOLL pushes him to one side). 

DRISCOLL. Shut your mouth! D’you want to wake the whole 
ship? (cocky grumbles and retires to a bench, nursing his sore 
shin). 

sack. (taking a small bunch of keys from smrrry’s pocket) 
Here yuh are, Drise. 
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DRISCOLL. (taking them) We'll soon be knowin’. (He 
takes the pail and sits down, placing it on the floor between his 
feet. smirry again tries to break loose but he is too tired and 
is easily held back against the wall). 

smitty. (breathing heavily and very pale) Cowards! 

JAcK. (with a growl) Nix on the rough talk, see! That 
don’t git yuh nothin’. 

DRISCOLL. (Looking at the lock on the box in the water and 
then scrutinizing the keys in his hand)  'This’ll be ut, I’m think- 
in’. (He selects one and gingerly reaches his hand in the 
water). 

smitty. (his face grown livid—chokingly) Don’t you open 
that box, Driscoll. If you do, so help me God, I’ll kill you if 
I have to hang for it. 

DRISCOLL. (pausing—his hand in the water) Whin I open 
this box I'll not be the wan to be kilt, me sonny bye! I’m no 
dirty spy. 

smiITTy. (his voice trembling with rage. His eyes are fixed 
on pRiscoLt’s hand) Spy? What are you talking about? I 
only put that box there so I could get it quick in case we were 
torpedoed. Are you all mad? Do you think I’m (Chok- 
ingly) You stupid curs! You cowardly dolts! (pavis claps 
his hand over smirtry’s mouth). 

pavis. That’ll be enough from you! (priscoty takes the 





dripping box from the water and starts to fit in the key. smitty 
springs forward furiously, almost escaping from their grasp, 
and drags them after him half-way across the forecastle). 

pRiscoLy. Hold him, ye divils. (He puts the box back in 
the water and jumps to their aid. cocky hovers on the out- 
skirts of the battle, mindful of the kick he received). 

smitty. (raging) Cowards! Damn you! Rotten curs! 
(He is thrown to the floor and held there). Cowards! Cowards! 

priscoty. I'll shut your dirty mouth for you. (He goes to 
his bunk and pulls out a big wad of waste and comes back to 
SMITTY ). 

smitty. Cowards! Cowards! 
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DRISCOLL. (with no gentle hand slaps the waste over smiTTy’s 
mouth) ‘That'll teach you to be misnamin’ a man, ye sneak. 
Have ye a handkerchief, Jack? (sack hands him one and he 
ties it tightly around smirty’s head over the waste) That'll 
fix your gab. Stand him up, now, and tie his feet, too, so he’ll 
not be movin’. (They do so and leave him with his back against 
the wall near scorty. Then they all sit down beside priscouL, 
who again lifts the box out of the water and sets it carefully on 
his knees. He picks out the key, then hesitates, looking from 
one to the other uncertainly) We'd best be takin’ this to the 
skipper, d’you think, maybe? 

gack. (irritably) To hell with the Old Man. This is our 
game and we c’n play it without no help. 

cocky. Now bleedin’ horficers, I says! 

pavis. They’d only be takin’ all the credit and makin’ heroes 
of theyselves. 

DRISCOLL. (boldly) Here goes, thin! (He slowly turns the 
key in the lock. The others instinctively turn away. He care- 
fully pushes the cover back on its hinges and looks at what he 
sees inside with an expression of puzzled astonishment. The 
others crowd up close. Even scorry leaves his post to take a 
look) What is ut, Davis? 

DAVIS. (mystified) Looks funny, don’t it? Somethin’ 
square tied up in a rubber bag. Maybe it’s dynamite—or some- 
thin’—you can’t never tell. 

gack. Aw, it ain’t got no works so it ain’t no bomb, I’ll bet. 

pavis. (dubiously) ‘They makes them all kinds, they do. 

gacK. Open it up, Drisc. 

pavis. Careful now! (priscotu takes a black rubber bag 
resembling a large tobacco pouch from the box and unties the 
string which is wound tightly around the top. He opens it 
and takes out a small packet of letters also tied up with string. 
He turns these over in his hands and looks at the others ques- 
tioningly ). 

JACK. (with a broad grin) On’y letters! (Slapping pavis 
on the back) Yuh’re a hell of a Sherlock Holmes, ain’t yuh? 
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Letters from his best girl too, I'll bet. Let’s turn the Duke 
loose, what d’yuh say? (He starts to get up). 

DAVIS. (fixing him with a withering look) Don’t be so 
damn smart, Jack. Letters, you says, ’s if there never was no 
harm in’em. How d’you s’pose spies gets their orders and sends 
back what they finds out if it ain’t by letters and such things? 
There’s many a letter is worser’n any bomb. 

cocky. Righto! They ain’t as innercent as they looks, I'll 
take me oath, when you read ’em. (Pointing at smirry) Not 
’is Lordship’s letters; not be no means! 

JACK. (sitting down again) Well, read ’em and find out. 
(DRISCOLL commences untying the packet. There is a muffled 
groan of rage and protest from sMITTY). 

Davis. (triumphantly) There! Listen to him! Look at 
him tryin’ to git loose! Ain’t that proof enough? He knows 
well we're findin’ him out. Listen to me! Love letters, you 
says, Jack, ’s if they couldn’t harm nothin’. Listen! I was 
readin’ in some magazine in New York on’y two weeks back how 
some German spy in Paris was writin’ love letters to some woman 
spy in Switzerland who sent ’em on to Berlin, Germany. To 
read ’em you wouldn’t s’pect nothin’—just mush and all. (Jm- 
pressively) But they had a way o’ doin’ it—a damn sneakin’ 
way. They had a piece o’ plain paper with pieces cut out of 
it an’ when they puts it on top o’ the letter they sees on’y the 
words what tells them what they wants to know. An’ the 
Frenchies gets beat in a fight all on account o’ that letter. 

cocky. (awed) Gawd blimey. They ain’t ’arf smart bleeders! 

DAvis. (seeing his audience is again all with him) An’ even 
if these letters of his do sound all right they may have what they 
calls a code. You can’t never tell. (J'o priscott, who has finished 
untying the packet) Read one of ’em, Drisc. My eyes is weak. 

DRISCOLL. (takes the first one out of its envelope and bends 
down to the lantern with it. He turns up the wick to give him 
a better light) I’m no hand to be readin’, but I'll try ut. 
(Again there is a muffled groan from smitty as he strains at his 


bonds). 
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pavis. (gloatingly) Listen to him! He knows. Go ahead, 
Drisc! 

DRISCOLL. (his brow furrowed with concentration) Ut be- 
gins: Dearest Man (His eyes travel down the page) 
An’ thin there’s a lot av blarney tellin’ him how much she misses 
him now she’s gone away to singin’ school—an’ how she hopes 
he’ll settle down to rale worrk an’ not be skylarkin’ around now 
that she’s away loike he used to before she met up wid him— 
and ut ends: “I love you betther than anythin’ in the worrld. 
You know that, don’t you, dear? But b’fore I can agree to live 
out my life wid you, you must prove to me that the black 





shadow—lI won’t menshun uts hateful name but you know what 
I mean—which might wreck both our lives, does not exist for 
you. You can do that, can’t you, dear? Don’t you see you must 
for my sake?” (He pauses for a moment—then adds gruffly) 
Uts signed: “Edith.” (At the sound of the name smitty, who 
has stood tensely with his eyes shut as if he were undergoing tor- 
ture during the reading, makes a muffled sound like a sob and 
half turns his face to the wall). 

sAcK. (sympathetically) Hell! What’s the use of readin’ 
that stuff even if 

DAVIS. (interrupting him sharply) Wait! Where’s that let- 
ter from, Drise? 

DRISCOLL. There's no address on the top av ut. 

DAVIS. (meaningly) What'd I tell you? Look at the post- 
mark, Drisc,—on the envelope. 





DRISCOLL. ‘The name that’s written is Sidney Davidson, wan 





hundred an’ 
pavis. Never mind that. O’ course it’s a false name. Look 
at the postmark. 

DRIscoLL. There’s a furrin stamp on ut by the looks av ut. 
The marks’ blurred so it’s hard to read. (He spells it out labo- 
riously) B-e-r—the nixt is an 1, I think—i—an’ an n. 

Davis. (excitedly) Berlin! What did I tell you? I knew 
them letters was from Germany. 

cocky. (shaking his fist in smirty’s direction) Rotten 
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?ound! (The others look at smirry as if this last fact had ut- 
terly condemned him in their eyes). 

pavis. Give me the letter, Drisc. Maybe I kin make some- 
thin’ out of it. (priscoty hands the letter to him) You go 
through the others, Drisc, and sing out if you sees anythin’ 
queer. (He bends over the first letter as if he were determined 
to figure out its secret meaning. sack, cocky and scorry look 
over his shoulder with eager curiosity. DRISCOLL takes out some of 
the other letters, running his eyes quickly down the pages. He 
looks curiously over at smirty from time to time, and sighs fre- 
quently with a puzzled frown). 

Davis. (disappointedly) I gotter give it up. It’s too deep 
for me, but we'll turn ’em over to the perlice when we docks 
at Liverpool to look through. This one I got was written a 
year before the war started, anyway. Find anythin’ in yours, 
Drise? 

DRIscoLL. They’re all the same as the first—lovin’ blarney, 
an’ how her singin’ is doin’, and the great things the Dutch 
teacher says about her voice, an’ how glad she is that her Sidney 
bye is worrkin’ harrd an’ making a man av himself for her sake. 

(smitty turns his face completely to the wall). 

pavis. (disgustedly) If we on’y had the code! 

DRISCOLL. (taking up the bottom letter) Hullo! Here’s 
wan addressed to this ship—s. s. Glencairn, ut says—whin we 
was in Cape Town sivin months ago 
mark) Ut’s from London. 

pavis. (eagerly) Read it! (There is another choking 
groan from SMITTY). 





(Looking at the post- 


DRISCOLL. (reads slowly—his voice becomes lower and lower 
as he goes on) Ut begins wid simply the name Sidney David- 
son—no dearest or sweetheart to this wan. “Ut is only from 
your chance meetin’ wid Harry—whin you were drunk—that I 
happen to know where to reach you. So you have run away to 
sea loike the coward you are because you knew I had found out 
the truth—the truth you have covered over with your mean little 
lies all the time I was away in Berlin and blindly trusted you. 
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Very well, you have chosen. You have shown that your drunk- 
enness means more to you than any love or faith av mine. I 
am sorry—for I loved you, Sidney Davidson—but this is the 
end. I lave you—the mem’ries; an’ if ut is any satisfaction to 
you I lave you the real-i-zation that you have wrecked my loife 
as you have wrecked your own. My one remainin’ hope is that 
nivir in God’s worrld will I ivir see your face again. Good- 
by. Edith.” (As he finishes there is a deep silence, broken 
only by smirry’s muffled sobbing. The men cannot look at each 
other. priscoLu holds the rubber bag limply in his hand and 
some small white object falls out of it and drops noiselessly on 
the floor. Mechanically priscout leans over and picks it up, and 
looks at it wonderingly). 

DAVIS. (in a dull voice) What's that? 

DRISCOLL. (slowly) A bit av a dried-up flower. (He drops 
it into the bag and gathers up the letters and puts them back. 
He replaces the bag in the box, and locks it and puts it back 
under smirty’s mattress. The others follow him with their eyes. 
He steps softly over to smirry and cuts the ropes about his arms 
and ankles with his sheath knife, and unties the handkerchief 
over the gag. smirry does not turn around but covers his face 
with his hands and leans his head against the wall. His shoul- 
ders continue to heave spasmodically but he makes no further 
sound). 

DRISCOLL. (Stalks back to the others—there is a moment of 
silence, in which each man is in agony with the hopelessness of 
finding a word he can say—then vriscoiu explodes): God stiffen 
it, are we never goin’ to turn in fur a wink av sleep? (They 
all start as if awakening from a bad dream and gratefully crawl 
into their bunks, shoes and all, turning their faces to the wall, 
and pulling their blankets up over their shoulders. scorry tip- 
toes past smirty out into the darkness. priscoLtu turns down 
the light and crawls into his bunk as 
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Ben, the cabin boy 
Tue STEwarRD 
CapTAIN KrENEY 
Stocum, second mate 
Mrs. Keeney 
Jor, a harpooner 
Members of the crew of the steam whaler Atlantic Queen 
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SCENE. CAPTAIN KEENEY’s cabin on board the steam whaling 
ship Atlantic Queen—a small, square compartment about eight 
feet high with a skylight in the center looking out on the poop 
deck. On the left (the stern of the ship) a long bench with 
rough cushions is built in against the wall. In front of the 
bench, a table. Over the bench, several curtained portholes. 

In the rear, left, a door leading to the captain’s sleeping 
quarters. To the right of the door a small organ, looking as 
if it were brand new, is placed against the wall. 

On the right, to the rear, a marble-topped sideboard. On the 
sideboard, a woman’s sewing basket. Farther forward, a door- 
way leading to the companionway, and past the officers’ quar- 
ters to the main deck. 

In the center of the room, a stove. From the middle of the 
ceiling a hanging lamp is suspended. The walls of the cabin 
are painted white. 

There is.no rolling of the ship, and the light which comes 
through the skylight is sickly and faint, indicating one of those 
gray days of calm when ocean and sky are alike dead. The 
silence is unbroken except for the measured tread of someone 
walking up and down on the poop deck overhead. 

It is nearing two bells—one o’clock—in the afternoon of a 
day in the year 1896. 

At the rise of the curtain there is a moment of intense silence. 
Then the stewarp enters and commences to clear the table of 
the few dishes which still remain on it after the CAPTAIN’s 
dinner. He is an old, grizzled man dressed in dungaree panis, 
a sweater, and a woolen cap with ear flaps. His manner is 
sullen and angry. He stops stacking up the plates and casts 
a quick glance upward at the skylight; then tiptoes over to the 
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closed door in rear and listens with his ear pressed to the 
cracks. What he hears makes his face darken and he mutters 
a furious curse. There is a noise from the doorway on the right 
and he darts back to the table. 

BEN enters. He is an over-grown, gawky boy with a long, 
pinched face. He is dressed in sweater, fur cap, etc. His teeth 
are chattering with the cold and he hurries to the stove, where 
he stands for a moment shivering, blowing his hands, slapping 
them against his sides, on the verge of crying. 

THE STEWARD. (in relieved tones—seeing who it is) Oh, 
‘tis you, is it? What’re ye shiverin’ *bout? Stay by the stove 
where ye belong and ye’'ll find no need of chatterin’. 

BEN. It’s c-c-cold. (trying to control his chattering teeth— 
derisively) Who d’ye think it were—the Old Man? 

THE STEWARD. (makes a threatening move—seENn_ shrinks 
away) None o’ your lip, young un, or Ill learn ye. (More 
kindly) Where was it ye’ve been all o’ the time—the fo’c’s’tle? 

BEN. Yes. 

THE STEWARD. Let the Old Man see ye up for’ard monkey- 
shinin’ with the hands and ye’ll get a hidin’ ye’ll not forget in 
a hurry. 

BEN. Aw, he don’t see nothin’. (4 trace of awe in his tones 
—he glances upward) He just walks up and down like he 
didn’t notice nobody—and stares at the ice to the no’th’ard. 

THE STEWARD. (the same tone of awe creeping into his voice) 
He’s always starin’ at the ice. (In a sudden rage, shaking his 
fist at the skylight) Ice, ice, ice! Damn him and damn the 
ice! Holdin’ us in for nigh on a year—nothin’ to see but ice— 
stuck in it like a fly in molasses! 

BEN. (apprehensively) Ssshh! He'll hear ye. 

THE STEWARD. (raging) Aye, damn him, and damn the 
Arctic seas, and damn this stinkin’ whalin’ ship of his, and 
damn me for a fool to ever ship on it! (Subsiding as if realizing 
the uselessness of this outburst—shaking his head—slowly, with 
deep conviction). He’s a hard man—as hard a man as ever 
sailed the seas. 
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BEN. (solemnly) Aye. 

THE sTEWARD. ‘The two years we all signed up for are done 
this day. Blessed Christ! Two years o’ this dog’s life, and 
no luck in the fishin’, and the hands half starved with the food 
runnin’ low, rotten as it is; and not a sign of him turnin’ back 
for home! (Bitterly) Home! I begin to doubt if ever I'll 
set foot on land again. (Ewacitedly) What is it he thinks he’s 
goin’ to do? Keep us all up here after our time is worked out 
till the last man of us is starved to death or frozen? We've 
grub enough hardly to last out the voyage back if we started 
now. What are the men goin’ to do "bout it? Did ye hear any 
talk in the fo’c’s’tle? 

BEN. (going over to him—in a half whisper) They said if 
he don’t put back south for home today they’re goin’ to mutiny. 

THE STEWARD. (with grim satisfaction) Mutiny? Aye, ’tis 
the only thing they can do; and serve him right after the 
manner he’s treated them—’s if they weren’t no better nor dogs. 

BEN. The ice is all broke up to s’uth’ard. They’s clear 
water ’s far ’s you can see. He ain’t got no excuse for not 
turnin’ back for home, the men says. 

THE sTEWwaRD. (bitterly) He won’t look nowheres but 
no’th’ard where they’s only the ice to see. He don’t want 
to see no clear water. All he thinks on is gittin’ the ile—’s 
if it was our fault he ain’t had good luck with the whales. 
(Shaking his head) I think the man’s mighty nigh losin’ his 
senses. 

BEN. (awed) JD ’you really think he’s crazy? 

THE STEWARD. Aye, it’s the punishment 0’ God on him. Did 
ye ever hear of a man who wasn’t crazy to do the things he 
does? (Pointing to the door in the rear) Who but a man 
that’s mad would take his woman—and as sweet a woman as ever 
was—on a stinkin’ whalin’ ship to the Arctic seas to be locked 
in by the rotten ice for nigh on a year, and maybe lose her senses 
forever—for it’s sure she'll never be the same again. 

BEN. (sadly) She uster be awful nice to me before 
(his eyes grow wide and frightened) she got—like she is. 
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THE sTEWARD. Aye, she was good to all of us. ’Twould 
have been hell on board without her; for he’s a hard man—a 
hard, hard man—a driver if there ever was one. (With a grim 
laugh) I hope he’s satisfied now—drivin’ her on till she’s near 
lost her mind. And who could blame her? ’Tis a God’s won- 
der we're not a ship full of crazed people—with the damned 
ice all the time, and the quiet so thick you’re afraid to hear 
your own voice. 

BEN. (With a frightened glance toward the door on right) 
She don’t never speak to me no more—jest looks at me ’s if she 
didn’t know me. 

THE STEWARD. She don’t know no one—but him. She talks 
to him—when she does talk—right enough. 

BEN. She does nothin’ all day long now but sit and sew— 
and then she cries to herself without makin’ no noise. I’ve seen 
her. 

THE STEWARD. Aye, I could hear her through the door a 
while back. 

BEN. (tiptoes over to the door and listens) She’s cryin’ 
now. 

THE STEWARD. (furiously—shaking his fist) God send his 
soul to hell for the devil he is! (There is the noise of someone 
coming slowly down the companionway stairs.. THE STEWARD 
hurries to his stacked up dishes. He is so nervous from fright 
that he knocks off the top one, which falls and breaks 
on the floor. He stands aghast trembling with dread. 
BEN is violently rubbing off the organ with a piece of 
cloth which he has snatched from his pocket. cAPTAIN KEENEY 
appears in the doorway on right and comes into the cabin, remov- 
ing his fur cap as he does so. He is a man of about forty, around 
five-ten in height but looking much shorter on account of the 
enormous proportions of his shoulders and chest. His face is 
massive and deeply lined, with gray-blue eyes of a bleak hard- 
ness, and a tightly clenched, thin-lipped mouth. His thick hair 
is long and gray. He is dressed in a heavy blue jacket and blue 
pants stuffed into his seaboots. 
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He is followed into the cabin by the sEcoND MATE, a rangy 
siz-footer with a lean weather-beaten face. The mate is dressed 
about the same as the captain. He is a man of thirty or so). 

KEENEY. (comes toward the stEwarpD with a stern look on 
his face. The stewarp is visibly frightened and the stack of 
dishes rattles in his trembling hands. KEENEY draws back his 
fist and the stewarp shrinks away. The fist is gradually low- 
ered and KEENEY speaks slowly). ’*Twould be like hitting a 
worm. It’s nigh on two bells, Mr. Steward, and this truck not 
cleared yet. 

THE STEWARD. (stammering) Y-y-yes, sir. 

KEENEY. Instead of doin’ your rightful work ye’ve been 
below here gossipin’ old woman’s talk with that boy. (To 
BEN, fiercely) Get out o’ this, you! Clean up the chart room. 
(BEN darts past the matE to the open doorway). Pick up that 
dish, Mr. Steward! 

THE STEWARD. (doing so with difficulty) Yes, sir. 

KEENEY. ‘The next dish you break, Mr. Steward, you take a 
bath in the Bering Sea at the end of a rope. 

THE STEWARD. (tremblingly) Yes, sir. (He hurries out. 
The sEcoND MATE walks slowly over to the CAPTAIN). 

MATE. I warn’t ’specially anxious the man at the wheel 
should catch what I wanted to say to you, sir. That’s why I 
asked you to come below. 

KEENEY. (impatiently) Speak your say, Mr. Slocum. 

MATE. (unconsciously lowering his voice) Im afeerd 
there’ll be trouble with the hands by the look o’ things. They’ll 
likely turn ugly, every blessed one o’ them, if you don’t put back. 
The two years they signed up for is up today. 

KEENEY. And d’you think you're tellin’ me somethin’ new, 
Mr. Slocum? I’ve felt it in the air this long time past. D’you 
think I’ve not seen their ugly looks and the grudgin’ way 
they worked? (The door in rear is opened and mrs. KEENEY 
stands in the doorway. She is a slight, sweet-faced litile 
woman primly dressed in black. Her eyes are red from weeping 
and her face drawn and pale. She takes in the cabin with a 
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frightened glance and stands as if fixed to the spot by some 
nameless dread, clasping and unclasping her hands nervously. 
The two men turn and look at her). 

KEENEY. (with rough tenderness) Well, Annie? 

MRS. KEENEY. (as if awakening from adream) David, I—— 
(She is silent. The mate starts for the doorway). 

KEENEY. (turning to him—sharply) Wait! 

MATE. YeS, sir. 

KEENEY. D’you want anything, Annie? 

MRS. KEENEY. (after a pause, during which she seems to be 
endeavoring to collect her thoughts) I thought maybe—I’d go 
up on deck, David, to get a breath of fresh air. (She stands 
humbly awaiting his permission. He and the MatTE exchange a 
significant glance). 

KEENEY. It’s too cold, Annie. You'd best stay below today. 
There’s nothing to look at on deck—but ice. 

MRS. KEENEY. (monotonously) I know, ice, ice, ice! But 
there’s nothing to see down here but these walls. (She makes 
a gesture of loathing). 

KEENEY. You can play the organ, Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. (dully) Ihatethe organ. It puts me in mind 
of home. 

KEENEY. (a touch of resentment in his voice) I got it jest 
for you. 

MRS. KEENEY. (dully) Iknow. (She turns away from them 
and walks slowly to the bench on left. She lifts up one of the 
curtains and looks through a porthole; then utters an exclama- 
tion of yoy) Ah, water! Clear water! As far as I can see! 
How good it looks after all these months of ice! (She turns 
round to them, her face transfigured with joy) Ah, now I must 
go up on deck and look at it, David. 

KEENEY. (frowning) Best not today, Annie. Best wait for 
a day when the sun shines. 

MRS. KEENEY. (desperately) But the sun never shines in 
this terrible place. 
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KEENEY. (a tone of command in his voice) Best not today, 
Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. (crumbling before this command—abjectly ) 
Very well, David. (She stands there staring straight before her 
as if ina daze. The two men look at her uneasily). 

KEENEY. (sharply) Annie! 

MRS. KEENEY. (dully) Yes, David. 

KEENEY. Me and Mr. Slocum has business to talk about— 
ship’s business. 

MRS. KEENEY. Very well, David. (She goes slowly out, 
rear, and leaves the door three-quarters shut behind her). 

KEENEY. Best not have her on deck if they’s goin’ to be any 
trouble. 


MATE. Yes, Sir. 

KEENEY. And trouble they’s goin’ to be. I feel it in my 
bones. . (Takes a revolver from the pocket of his coat and ex- 
amines it) Got your’n? 

MATE. Yes, sir. 

KEENEY. Not that we'll have to use ’em—not if I know their 
breed of dog—jest to frighten ’em up a bit. (Grimly) I ain’t 
never been forced to use one yit; and trouble I’ve had by land 
and by sea ’s long as I kin remember, and will have till my 
dyin’ day, I reckon. 

MATE. (hesitatingly) Then you ain’t goin’—to turn back? 

KEENEY. Turn back! Mr. Slocum, did you ever hear o’ me 
pointin’ s’uth for home with only a measly four hundred barrel 
of ile in the hold? 

MATE. (hastily) No, sir—but the grub’s gittin’ low. 

KEENEY. They’s enough to last a long time yit, if they’re 
careful with it; and they’s plenty o’ water. 

MATE. ‘They say it’s not fit to eat—what’s left; and the two 
years they signed on fur is up today. They might make trouble 
for you in the courts when we git home. 

KEENEY. To hell with’em! Let them make what law trouble 


they kin. I don’t give a damn ’bout the money. I’ve got to git 
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the ile! (Glancing sharply at the Mate) You ain’t turnin’ 
no damned sea lawyer, be you, Mr. Slocum? 

MATE. (flushing) Not by a hell of a sight, sir. 

KEENEY. What do the fools want to go home fur now? Their 
share o’ the four hundred barrel wouldn’t keep ’em in chewin’ 
tobacco. 

MATE. (slowly) They wants to git back to their folks an’ 
things, I s’pose. 

KEENEY. (looking at him searchingly) ’N you want to turn 
back, too. (The mate looks down confusedly before his sharp 
gaze) Don't lie, Mr. Slocum. It’s writ down plain in your 
eyes. (With grim sarcasm) I hope, Mr. Slocum, you ain’t 
agoin’ to jine the men agin me. 

MATE. (indignantly) That ain’t fair, sir, to say sich things. 

KEENEY. (with satisfaction) I warn’t much afeerd o’ that, 
Tom. You been with me nigh on ten year and I’ve learned ye 
whalin’. No man kin say I ain’t a good master, if I be a hard 
one. 

MATE. I warn’t thinkin’ of myself, sir—’bout turnin’ home, 
I mean. (Desperately) But Mrs. Keeney, sir—seems like she 
ain’t jest satisfied up here, ailin’ like—what with the cold an’ 
bad luck an’ the ice an’ all. 

KEENEY. (his face clouding—rebukingly but not severely) 
That’s my business, Mr. Slocum. I’ll thank you to steer a clear 
course 0’ that. (A pause) The ice’ll break up soon to no’th’ard. 
I could see it startin’ today. And when it goes and we git some 
sun Annie’ll perk up. (Another pause—then he bursts forth:) 
It ain’t the damned money what’s keepin’ me up in the Northern 
seas, Tom. But I can’t go back to Homeport with a measly four 
hundred barrel of ile. I’d die fust. I ain’t never come back 
home in all my days without a full ship. Ain’t that truth? 

MATE. Yes, sir; but this voyage you been ice-bound, an’ 

KEENEY. (scornfully) And d’you s’pose any of ’em would 
believe that—any o’ the skippers I’ve beaten voyage after 
voyage? Can’t you hear ’em laughin’ and sneerin’-—Tibbots ’n’ 
Harris ’n’ Simms and the rest—and all o’ Homeport makin’ fun 
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o’ me? “Dave Keeney what boasts he’s the best whalin’ skipper 
out o’ Homeport comin’ back with a measly four hundred barrel 
of ile?” (The thought of this drives him into a frenzy, and he 
smashes his fist down on the marble top of the sideboard) Hell! 
I got to git the ile, I tell you. How could I figger on this ice? 
It’s never been so bad before in the twenty year I been acomin’ 
here. And now it’s breakin’ up. In a couple of days it'll be all 
gone. And they’s whale here, plenty of ’em. I know they is 
and I ain’t never gone wrong yit. I got to git the ile! I got 
to git it in spite of all hell, and by God, I ain’t agoin’ home till 
I do git it! (There is the sound of subdued sobbing from the 
door in rear. The two men stand silent for a moment, listening. 
Then KEENEY goes over to the door and looks in. He hesitates 
for a moment as if he were going to enter—then closes the door 
softly. son, the harpooner, an enormous siz-footer with a bat- 
tered, ugly face, enters from right and stands waiting for the 
CAPTAIN to notice him). 

KEENEY. (turning and seeing him) Don’t be standin’ there 
like a gawk, Harpooner. Speak up! 

Jor. (confusedly) We want—the men, sir—they wants to 
send a depitation aft to have a word with you. 

KEENEY. (furiously) Tell ’em to go to (Checks him- 
self and continues grimly) Tell ’em to come. I'll see ’em. 

Jor. Aye, aye, sir. (He goes out). 

KEENEY. (with a grim smile) Here it comes, the trouble 
you spoke of, Mr. Slocum, and we'll make short shift of it. It’s 
better to crush such things at the start than let them make head- 
way. 

MATE. (worriedly) Shall I wake up the First and Fourth, 
sir? We might need their help. 

KEENEY. No, let them sleep. I’m well able to handle this 
alone, Mr. Slocum. (There is the shuffling of footsteps from 
outside and five of the crew crowd into the cabin, led by son. 
All are dressed alike—sweaters, seaboots, etc. They glance un- 
easily at the captain, twirling their fur caps in their hands). 

KEENEY. (after a pause) Well? Who’s to speak fur ye? 
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JOE. (stepping forward with an air of bravado) I be. 

KEENEY. (eying him up and down coldly) So you be. 
Then speak your say and be quick about it. 

JOE. (trying not to wilt before the caprain’s glance and 
avoiding his eyes) The time we signed up for is done to- 
day. 

KEENEY. (icily) You're tellin’ me noth’n’ I don’t know. 

Jor. You ain’t pintin’ fur home yit, far ’s we kin see. 

KEENEY. No, and I ain’t agoin’ to till this ship is full of ile. 

Jor. You can’t go no further no’the with the ice afore ye. 

KEENEY. The ice is breaking up. 

JOE. (after a slight pause during which the others mumble 
angrily to one another) The grub we're gittin’ now is rotten. 

KEENEY. It’s good enough fur ye. Better men than ye are 
have eaten worse. (There is a chorus of angry eaxclamations 
from the crowd). 

JOE. (encouraged by this support) We ain’t agoin’ to work 
no more less you puts back for home. 

KEENEY. (fiercely) You ain’t, ain’t you? 

Joz. No; and the law courts’ll say we was right. 

KEENEY. To hell with your law courts! We're at sea now and 
I’m the law on this ship. (Edging up toward the harpooner) 
And every mother’s son of you what don’t obey orders goes in 
irons. (There are more angry eaclamations from the crew. 
MRS. KEENEY appears in the doorway in rear and looks on with 
startled eyes. None of the men notice her). 

JOE. (with bravado) Then we’re agoin’ to mutiny and take 
the old hooker home ourselves. Ain’t we, boys? (As he turns 
his head to look at the others, knnNnry’s fist shoots out to the 
side of his jaw. sor goes down in a heap and lies there. mrs. 
KEENEY gives a shriek and hides her face in her hands. The 
men pull out their sheath knives and start a rush, but stop when 
they find themselves confronted by the revolvers of KEENEY and 
the MATE). 

KEENEY. (his eyes and voice snapping) Hold still! (The 
men stand huddled together in a sullen silence. KEENEY’S VOice 
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is full of mockery) You've found out it ain’t safe to mutiny on 
this ship, ain’t you? And now git for’ard where ye belong, 
and 





(He gives son’s body a contemptuous kick) Drag him 
with you. And remember the first man of ye I see shirkin’ ll 
shoot dead as sure as there’s a sea under us, and you can tell 
the rest the same. Git for’ard now! Quick! (The men leave 
in cowed silence, carrying Jon with them. KEENEY turns to the 
MATE with a short laugh and puts his revolver back in his pocket) 
Best get up on deck, Mr. Slocum, and see to it they don’t try 
none of their skulkin’ tricks. We'll have to keep an eye peeled 
from now on. I know ’em. 

mMaTE. Yes, sir. (He goes out, right. KEENEY hears his 
wife’s hysterical weeping and turns around in surprise—then 
walks slowly to her side). 

KEENEY. (putting an arm around her shoulder—with gruff 
tenderness) There, there, Annie. Don’t be afeard. It’s all 
past and gone. 

MRS. KEENEY. (shrinking away from him) Oh, I can’t bear 
it! I can’t bear it any longer! 

KEENEY. (gently) Can’t bear what, Annie? 

MRS. KEENEY. (hysterically) All this horrible brutality, and 
these brutes of men, and this terrible ship, and this prison cell 
of a room, and the ice all around, and the silence. (After this 
outburst she calms down and wipes her eyes with her handker- 
chief). 

KEENEY. (after a pause during which he looks down at her 
with a puzzled frown) Remember, I warn’t hankerin’ to have 
you come on this voyage, Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. I wanted to be with you, David, don’t you see? 
I didn’t want to wait back there in the house all alone as I’ve 
been doing these last six years since we were married—waiting, 
and watching, and fearing—with nothing to keep my mind occu- 
pied—not able to go back teaching school on account of being 
Dave Keeney’s wife. I used to dream of sailing on the great, 
wide, glorious ocean. I wanted to be by your side in the danger 
and vigorous life of it all. I wanted to see you the hero they 
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(Her voice 
grows tremulous) All I find is ice and cold—and brutality! 
(Her voice breaks). 

KEENEY. I warned you what it’d be, Annie. ‘“Whalin’ ain’t 


make you out to be in Homeport. And instead 


no ladies’ tea party,” I says to you, and “you better stay to home 
where you've got all your woman’s comforts.” (Shaking his 
head) But you was so set on it. 

MRS. KEENEY. (wearily) Oh, I know it isn’t your fault, 
David. You see, I didn’t believe you. I guess I was dreaming 
about the old Vikings in the story books and I thought you 
were one of them. 

KEENEY. (protestingly) I done my best to make it as cozy 
and comfortable as could be. (mrs. KEENEY looks around her in 
wild scorn) I even sent to the city for that organ for ye, thinkin’ 
it might be soothin’ to ye to be playin’ it times when they was 
calms and things was dull like. 

MRS. KEENEY. (wearily) Yes, you were very kind, David. I 
know that. (She goes to left and lifts the curtains from the 
porthole and looks out—then suddenly bursts forth:) I won't 
stand it—I can’t stand it—pent up by these walls like a prisoner. 
(She runs over to him and throws her arms around him, weeping. 
He puts his arm protectingly over her shoulders) Take me away 
from here, David! If I don’t get away from here, out of this 
terrible ship, I’ll go mad! Take me home, David! I can’t 
think any more. I feel as if the cold and the silence were crush- 
ing down on my brain. I’m afraid. Take me home! 

KEENEY. (holds her at arm’s length and looks at her face 
anxiously) Best go to bed, Annie. You ain’t yourself. You 
got fever. Your eyes look so strange like. I ain’t never seen 
you look this way before. 

MRS. KEENEY. (laughing hysterically) It’s the ice and the 
cold and the silence—they’d make anyone look strange. 

KEENEY. (soothingly) In a month or two, with good luck, 
three at the most, I’ll have her filled with ile and then we’ll give 
her everything she’ll stand and pint for home. 

MRS. KEENEY. But we can’t wait for that—I can’t wait. I 
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want to get home. And the men won’t wait. They want to get 
home. It’s cruel, it’s brutal for you to keep them. You must 
sail back. You’ve got no excuse. There’s clear water to the 
south now. If you’ve a heart at all you’ve got to turn back. 

KEENEY. (harshly) I can’t, Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. Why can’t you? 

KEENEY. A woman couldn’t rightly understand my reason. 

MRS. KEENEY. (wildly) Because it’s a stupid, stubborn rea- 
son. Oh, I heard you talking with the second mate. You're 
afraid the other captains will sneer at you because you didn’t 
come back with a full ship. You want to live up to your silly 
reputation even if you do have to beat and starve and drive me 
mad to do it. 

KEENEY. (his jaws set stubbornly) It ain’t that, Annie. 
Them skippers would never dare sneer to my face. It ain’t so 
much what any one’d say—but 





(He hesitates, struggling 
to express his meaning) You see—I’ve always done it—since 
my first voyage as skipper. I always come back—with a full 
ship—and—it don’t seem right not to—somehow. I been always 
first whalin’ skipper out o’ Homeport, and Don’t you see 
my meanin’, Annie? (He glances at her. She is not looking at 
him but staring dully in front of her, not hearing a word he is 
saying) Annie! (She comes to herself with a start) Best turn 
in, Annie, there’s a good woman. You ain’t well. 

MRS. KEENEY. (resisting his attempts to guide her to the 
door in rear) David! Won’t you please turn back? 

KEENEY. (gently) I can’t, Annie—not yet awhile. You 
don’t see my meanin’. I got to git the ile. 

MRS. KEENEY. It'd be different if you needed the money, but 
you don’t. You’ve got more than plenty. 

KEENEY. (impatiently) It ain’t the money I’m thinkin’ of. 
D’you think I’m mean as that? 

MRS. KEENEY. (dully) No—I don’t know—I can’t under- 
stand (Intensely) Oh, I want to be home in the old house 
once more and see my own kitchen again, and hear a woman’s 
voice talking to me and be able to talk to her. Two years! It 
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seems so long ago—as if I’d been dead and could never go 
back. 

KEENEY. (worried by her strange tone and the far-away look 
in her eyes) Best go to bed, Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. (not appearing to hear him) I used to be 
lonely when you were away. I used to think Homeport was a 
stupid, monotonous place. Then I used to go down on the 
beach, especially when it was windy and the breakers were roll- 
ing in, and I’d dream of the fine free life you must be leading. 
(She gives a laugh which is half a sob) I used to love the sea 
then. (She pauses; then continues with slow intensity:) But 
now—I don’t ever want to see the sea again. 

KEENEY. (thinking to humor her) ’Tis no fit place for a 
woman, that’s sure. I was a fool to bring ye. 

MRS. KEENEY. (after a pause—passing her hand over her 
eyes with a gesture of pathetic weariness) How long would it 
take us to reach home—if we started now? 

KEENEY. (frowning) ’Bout two months, I reckon, Annie, 
with fair luck. 

MRS. KEENEY. (counts on her fingers—then murmurs with a 
rapt smile) That would be August, the latter part of August, 
wouldn’t it? It was on the twenty-fifth of August we were mar- 
ried, David, wasn’t it? 

KEENEY. (trying to conceal the fact that her memories have 
moved him—gruffly) Don’t you remember? 

MRS. KEENEY. (vaguely—again passes her hand over her 
eyes) My memory is leaving me—up here in the ice. It was 
so long ago. (A pause—then she smiles dreamily) It’s June 
now. The lilacs will be all in bloom in the front yard—and the 
climbing roses on the trellis to the side of the house—they’re 
budding. (She suddenly covers her face with her hands and 
commences to sob). 

KEENEY. (disturbed) Go in and rest, Annie. You're all 
wore out cryin’ over what can’t be helped. 

MRS. KEENEY. (suddenly throwing her arms around his neck 
and clinging to him) You love me, don’t you, David? 
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KEENEY. (in amazed embarrassment at this outburst) Love 
you? Why d’you ask me such a question, Annie? 

MRS. KEENEY. (shaking him—fiercely) But you do, don’t 
you, David? Tell me! 

KEENEY. I’m your husband, Annie, and you're my wife. 
Could there be aught but love between us after all these years? 

MRS. KEENEY. (shaking him again—still more fiercely) Then 
you do love me. Say it! 

KEENEY. (simply) I do, Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. (gives a sigh of relief—her hands drop to her 
sides. KEENEY regards her anxiously. She passes her hand 
across her eyes and murmurs half to herself:) I sometimes think 
if we could only have had a child. (KEeENEY turns away from 
her, deeply moved. She grabs his arm and turns him around 
to face her—intensely) And I’ve always been a good wife to 
you, haven’t I, David? 

KEENEY. (his voice betraying his emotions) No man has 
ever had a better, Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. And I’ve never asked for much from you, have 
I, David? Have I? 

KEENEY. You know you could have all I got the power to 
give ye, Annie. 

MRS. KEENEY. (wildly) ‘Then do this this once for my sake, 
for God’s sake—take me home! It’s killing me, this life—the 
brutality and cold and horror of it. I’m going mad. I can feel 
the threat in the air. I can hear the silence threatening me— 
day after gray day and every day the same. I can’t bear it. 
(Sobbing) I'll go mad, I know I will, Take me home, David, 
if you love me as you say. I’m afraid. For the love of God, 
take me home! (She throws her arms around him, weeping 
against his shoulder. His face betrays the tremendous struggle 
going on within him. He holds her out at arm’s length, his ea- 
pression softening. For a moment his shoulders sag, he be- 


comes old, his iron spirit weakens as he looks at her tear-stained 


pace). 
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KEENEY. (dragging out the words with an effort) Ill do it, 
Annie—for your sake—if you say it’s needful for ye. 

MRS. KEENEY. (with wild joy—kissing him) God bless you 
for that, David! (He turns away from her silently and walks 
toward the companionway. Just at that moment there is a clat- 
ter of footsteps on the stairs and the seconD MATE enters the 
cabin). 

MATE. (excitedly) The ice is breakin’ up to no’th’ard, sir. 
There’s a clear passage through the floe, and clear water be- 
yond, the lookout says. (kuENEY straightens himself like a man 
coming out of a trance. mrs. KEENEY looks at the MaTE with 
terrified eyes). 

KEENEY. (dazgedly—trying to collect his thoughts) A clear 
passage? To no’th’ard? 

MATE.—Yes, Sir. 

KEENEY. (his voice suddenly grim with determination) Then 
get her ready and we’ll drive her through. 

MATE. Aye, aye, sir. 

MRS. KEENEY. (appealingly) David! 

KEENEY. (not heeding her) Will the men turn to willin’ or 
must we drag ’em out? 

MATE. They’ll turn to willin’ enough. You put the fear o’ 
God into ’em, sir. They’re meek as lambs. 

KEENEY. Then drive *em—both watches. (With grim de- 
termination) 'They’s whale t’other side o’ this floe and we’re 
going to git ’em. 

MATE. Aye, aye, sir. (He goes out hurriedly. A moment 
later there is the sound of scuffling feet from the deck outside 
and the MATE’s voice shouting orders). 

KEENEY. (speaking aloud to himself—derisively) And I 
was agoin’ home like a yaller dog! 

MRS. KEENEY. (imploringly) David! 

KEENEY. (sternly) Woman, you ain’t adoin’ right when 
you meddle in men’s business and weaken ’em. You can’t know 
my feelin’s. I got to prove a man to be a good husband for ye 
to take pride in. I got to git the ile, I tell ye. 
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MRS. KEENEY. (supplicatingly) David! Aren’t you going 
home? 

KEENEY. (ignoring this question—commandingly) You ain’t 
well. Go and lay down a mite. (He starts for the door) I got 
to git on deck. (He goes out. She cries after him in anguish:) 
David! (A pause. She passes her hand across her eyes—then 
commences to laugh hysterically and goes to the organ. She 
sits down and starts to play wildly an old hymn. KEENEY re- 
enters from the doorway to the deck and stands looking at her 
angrily. He comes over and grabs her roughly by the shoulder). 

KEENEY. Woman, what foolish mockin’ is this? (She laughs 
wildly and he starts back from her in alarm) Annie! What is 
it? (She doesn’t answer him. KEENEY’s voice trembles) Don’t 
you know me, Annie? (He puts both hands on her shoulders 
and turns her around so that he can look into her eyes. She 
stares up at him with a stupid expression, a vague smile on her 
lips. He stumbles away from her, and she commences softly to 
play the organ again). 

KEENEY. (swallowing hard—in a hoarse whisper, as if he 
had difficulty in speaking) You said—you was a-goin’ mad— 
God! (A long wail is heard from the deck above) Ah 
bl-o-o-o-ow! (A moment later the marn’s face appears through 
the skylight. He cannot see MRS. KEENEY). 

MATE. (in great excitement) Whales, sir—a whole school 
of ’em—off the star’b’d quarter “bout five miles away—big ones! 

KEENEY. (galvanized into action) Are you lowerin’ the 
boats? 

MATE. Yes, Sir. 

KEENEY. (with grim decision) I’m a-comin’ with ye. 

MATE. Aye, aye, sir. (Jubilantly) You'll git the ile now 
right enough, sir. (His head is withdrawn and he can be heard 
shouting orders). 

KEENEY. (turning to his wife) Annie! Did you hear him? 
I'll git the ile. (She doesn’t answer or seem to know he is there. 
He gives a hard laugh, which is almost a groan) I know you're 
foolin’ me, Annie. You ain’t out of your mind—(anziously) 
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be you? I'll git the ile now right enough—jest a little while 
longer, Annie—then we'll turn hom’ard. I can’t turn back now, 
you see that, don’t ye? I’ve got to git the ile. (In sudden 
terror) Answer me! You ain’t mad, be you? (She keeps on 
playing the organ, but' makes no reply. The matr’s face ap- 
pears again through the skylight). 

MATE. All ready, sir. (KEENEY turns his back on his wife 
and strides to the doorway, where he stands for a moment and 
looks at her in anguish, fighting to control his feelings). 

MATE. Comin’, sir? 

KEENEY. (his face suddenly grown hard with determination) 
Aye. (He turns abruptly and goes out. Mrs. KEENEY does not 
appear to notice his departure. Her whole attention seems cen- 
tered in the organ. She sits with half-closed eyes, her body 
swaying a little from side to side to the rhythm of the hymn. 
Her fingers move faster and faster and she is playing wildly and 
discordantly as 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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